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Introduction 


G USTAVK FLAl/BKRT remarked more than a century ago that it 
was high time to get rid of the absurd notion that “books dropped like me- 
teorites from the sky.” tie made this remark in connection with the publi- 
cation of Ilippolyte fame’s History of English Litcuttutc ( 1871 ), one of 
the early self-conscious efforts to see literature as rooted within a social 
context and as the expression of a specific society. Since Flaubert’s day, lit- 
erary critics and sociological analysts have fiuthcr developed the approach 
that Paine adumbrated. Yet very few of them have attempted to look care- 
fully at the organizational setting in which books are produced. 

Ideas are the brain children of individuals; but books, in which ideas 
are given concrete shape so as to be conveyed to their intended audience, 
are the products of the collective work of members of publishing firms that 
specialize in the production and distribution of books. Thus, publishing 
houses are indispensable intermediary points in the diffusion of ideas. If 
the marketplace of ideas is to allow the blooming of many flowers, it is of 
the essence that there exist a publishing industry capable of fostering di- 
verse intellectual and literary products that can compete for the attention 
of the public. 

The roughly forty thousand books annually produced in America are 
not created in a vacuum. Instead, after a manusci ipt has been delivered to a 
publisher, an arduous process involving many people and lasting at least 
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nine months is required before a book can be sold in a bookstore. “Be- 
tween the idea and the reality, between the notion and the act” — as T. S. 
Eliot put it in The Hollow Men --“falls the shadow.” This book is de- 
signed to shed some light on the shadow between the moment the author 
types the last page of a manuscript and his or her book’s appearance in the 
bookstores many months later. We aim to elucidate the various facets of the 
publishing industry, but we will also pay attention to many professions 
and organizations — from book reviewers and literary agents to booksellers, 
from the mass media to the world of large corpora.* ions — that influence the 
making and selling of books. 

The relations between creators of ideas and their publics are typically 
mediated through a variety of social mechanisms that provide institutional 
channels for the flow of ideas. When we began this study, the notion of 
“gatekeepers of ideas” seemed apt: that is, people who, by virtue of their 
position in an organization, operate sluice gates for ideas, deciding which 
will be offered and what will be excluded. Such gatekeepers can be found 
in a variety of settings. Editors in newsrooms, for example, function as 
gatekeepers in so far as they select for their readers a small minority of 
news stories from the many events around the world . 1 ( iallery* owners 
function in similar ways, as crucial filtering agents screening and selec- 
tively choosing those works of art that they deem the public will buy.’ 
Educational institutions, academies and learned societies, salons, coffee 
houses, learned journals, the modern mass media, and many other institu- 
tions occupy central positions that allow them to select among intellectual 
products, sifting the chaff from the wheat and making authoritative deci- 
sions about which deserve sponsorship for distribution and which are to be 
kept out of circulation . ' We felt that prominent among these gatekeepers 
were publishers, with their product — books. 

Although we now realize that the metaphor does not fully convey the 
complexity of the publishing industry since publishers not only sift ideas 
but give them shape— the image of channels and floodgates remains useful: 
people and organizations in, but also outside, the publishing industry 
function as gatekeepers of ideas insofar as they make decisions about what 
to “let in” and what to “keep out.” Book reviewers, booksellers, and liter- 
ary agents can also be seen as gatekeepers. 

We are aiming here at a full-scale study of the modern publishing in- 
dustry, a project that has never before been attempted. Even though one 
could argue that, in an age of modern electronic media, book publishing no 
longer occupies the pre-eminent cultural position it enjoyed until the Sec- 
ond World War, books are still a central — though by no means the only -- 
medium for the dissemination of myriads of ideas --be they mediocre or 
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sublime — that shape the public mind. A study of the book industry hence 
seems to us of crucial significance for any assessment of the contemporary 
world of ideas. 

Our approach in this book is sociological: that is, we are largely con- 
cerned with the rich context of human relations, within and outside the 
publishing industry, that shapes the production and distribution of books. 
Economists approach the analysis of their data in terms of price, cost, mar- 
ket relations, and the like and hence pay little attention to the human rela- 
tions that are at the very center of decision making in the publishing indus- 
try and elsewhere. Literary critics concentrate on the merits of a particular 
book and are only marginally interested in the process and the social con- 
text of the selection and subsequent shaping of a book prior to publication. 
Sociologists, on the other hand, are peculiarly attentive to both the texture 
and the networks of personal and organizational relations that nourish 
books. Thus, while we describe the structural conditions influencing the 
decisions of men and women in the book trade, and profit from the findings 
of economists, we will, above all, show that books are seldom produced by 
impersonal factors. A published book is very much the product of a chain 
of a great many individual decisions made by people interconnected within 
the various niches in the publishing industry. 

Until the rise of the mass market for books in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, book publishing was a simple cottage industry. 
An author would approach a bookseller-printer- -these two roles were not 
yet differentiated — and contract for the printing and selling of his book. 
Frequently the costs were borne, wholly or in part, by a patron of the au- 
thor, who thus ensured that the book would reach its intended audience 
among the cultural and social elite of the day. 

Conditions changed drastically in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and after. Rising literacy widened the reading public and hence 
enlarged the market for books. With the social ascent of the middle class 
came the emergence of a new stratum of people with enough leisure and 
education to develop a taste for reading books. Up until the eighteenth 
century the middle classes, if they read at all, read mainly religious tracts 
and political broadsheets. Only in the eighteenth century did they broaden 
their concerns and evince wider interest in other types of literature. Fur- 
thermore, while in preceding centuries the audience for books was almost 
exclusively male, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries women be- 
came major consumers of books. This change must, in turn, be accounted 
for by a marked change in the role of middle-class women who, at that 
time, gained leisure as they were relieved of the habitual drudgery of 
household routines. 
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The increase in number of printing houses and in sales of books serves 
to indicate the increase in readership. In England the process started some- 
what earlier than in America. At the Restoration, in 1660, there were 60 
printing houses in London; by 1757 there were already between 150 and 
200; and the number increased even more rapidly in the next hundred 
years. In America, as we shall show in chapter i, the process was similar. * 
The number of books sold tell a similar story. Paradise Lost ( 1667) sold 
only 1,300 copies in two years. But five editions of Pamela (1740-41 ) sold 
in a single year, and the British edition of Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man 
(1791, 1792) sold more than 50,000 copies within a few weeks. 

With the widening market for books — which, bv the way, "as due not 
only to higher levels of literacy but also to a decline in the price of luniks as 
a result of economies of scale and improved production methods — the 
printer-bookseller gradually disappeared ami was replaced In modern 
publishing houses. As we shall show in some detail in chapter 1, the early 
publishing houses in both the United States and in England still had tairlv 
simple organizational structures, preserving many of the cottage industry 
features of the previous period. They were usually run by a single pub- 
lisher, often with the aid of brothers, sons, or, more rarely, wives. They 
were lodged in unprepossessing buildings and operated by a rudimentary 
staff of hired hands, who took care of the various routine tasks with no or- 
ganizational structure of well-defined roles and functions 

As the market for books in America expanded, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and after, to become a true mass market, the publishing 
of books became a large-scale industry. The editorial office was still largely 
run by criteria that had already characterized the earlier cottage stage of 
the industry. But there now developed differentiated departments, each as- 
signed specific tasks in the making of books production, marketing, distri- 
bution, advertisement, publicity, subsidiary rights, and still other less im- 
portant functions. Even after a book was acquired by an editor, and line 
edited and copy edited, a whole hierarchy of departments became succes- 
sively involved in its production and distribution. This is why a modern 
book takes usually some nine months to be produced, since it must slowly 
wind its way through the various departments and stages of production 
and distribution. The whole process can thus profitably be conceived as 
involving a chain of decisions peculiar to each department and made by 
each in turn as the book comes its way. Editors in chief and editors, to be 
sure, make the crucial decision to acquire a manuscript, but the ultimate 
sales of the book will be considerably influenced by decisions on, for ex- 
ample, type of jacket, print run, advertising, pre-publication publicity, and 
marketing strategy. Each of these decisions, though there may be sugges- 
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tions from editors and editors in chief, is largely the responsibility of key 
personnel in non-editorial departments. If it makes sense to see editors as 
gatekeepers of ideas, it is also useful to conceive of the various key persons 
in different departments as auxiliary gatekeepers. 

Four maior structural conditions help determine the present character 
of the publishing industry in the United States: ( i ) The industry sells its 
products — like any commodity — in a market, but a market that, in contrast 
to that for many other products, is fickle and often uncertain. (2) The in- 
dustry is decentralized among a number of sectors whose operations bear 
little resemblance to each other. (3) These operations are characterized by 
a mixture of modern mass-production methods and craftlike procedures. 
(4) The industry remains perilously poised between the requirements and 
restraints of commerce and the responsibilities and obligations that it must 
bear as a prime guardian of the symbolic culture of the nation. Although 
the tensions between the claims of commerce and culture seem to us al- 
ways to have been with book publishing, they have become more acute and 
salient in the last twenty years. 

Kven though the government or private foundations or corporations 
may subsidize a book, the bulk of the output of publishing houses is sold 
on the free market as a commodity. While many products enjoy relatively 
stable markets, and their producers have developed sophisticated market- 
research techniques to predict the demands for their products, most sectors 
of the publishing industry are subject to sudden unpredictable shifts in 
consumer preferences. As a result, roughly 50 percent of mass-market pa- 
perbacks are routinely destroyed because they have failed to attract buyers. 
The figure for hardcover trade books is not as high. 1 lowever, bookstore 
chains return to the original publishers between 35 percent and 55 percent 
of the books they, the chains, have ordered; these publishers may then re- 
mainder, destroy, or warehouse these returns. As a result of recent tax de- 
cisions, some publishers have had to refrain from storing books for any 
length of time and to remainder or shrtd many books they would earlier 
have kept on their backiists. 

(.liven the built-in uncertainties of the market for many types of 
books, the book trade, like the fashion business or the movie industry, often 
operates on the shotgun principle. As one 1 lolly wood mogul is said to have 
told an inquisitive reporter, “One of the films on this list of ten will be a big 
success”; but when the reporter queried. “Which one?” the producer an- 
swered, “1 have no idea.” Publishers attempt to reduce such uncertainty, as 
shall be seen, through concentrating on “sure-fire” blockbusters, through 
large-scale promotion campaigns, or through control over distribution, as 
in the marketing of paperbacks. In the end, however, publishers rely on 
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sales estimates that may be as unreliable as weather forecasts in Maine. 

Although in the last twenty years or so, publishing has become 
bureaucratized to an unprecedented degree, it still retains some features of 
a craft. Even low-level personnel have a measure of professional status and 
are seldom associated with any one firm over extended periods of time. 
Given the fickleness of the market for books and the diversity of “prod- 
ucts,” bureaucratic criteria are only partially applicable. The close super- 
vision found in many other industries is not feasible; thus, low-level 
personnel must be delegated responsibilities, although always within bud- 
getary limits set by executives . 4 

It can be misleading to speak of the publishing industry, for it has var- 
ious sectors, each with its own distinct modes, of operation. The production 
and marketing of a text in introductory economics bears little resemblance 
to the launching of a first novel. Most outsiders think of publishing in 
terms of popular trade books; yet these are only the industry’s most visible 
line of “products” and are overshadowed in terms of sales both by college 
textbooks and by professional monographs. We shall discuss these three 
sectors of the industry, while largely bypassing more specialized t^pes of 
publishing, such as art books, juvenile books, reference works, and elemen- 
tary and high school texts. 

Some fifteen or tw r enty years ago, publishing was still largely a cottage 
industry. In the past two decades, however, it has been growing out of that 
stage at a rapid pace. Many formerly independent houses have been taken 
over by large corporations, and other houses have “gone public” and are 
traded on the stock market. As a result, publishing executives now worry a 
great deal about how Wall Street evaluates their operations. Most major 
houses have rationalized their procedures by installing contemporary man- 
agement practices borrowed from other industries including electronic 
inventory controls, computerized marketing departments, sharply defined 
lines of authority and assignments of specialized tasks, and, above all, close 
attention to the “bottom line.” 

Yet even in a period when corporate takeovers, the quest for block- 
busters, and the movement of corporate managers and management con- 
sultants into the front offices of publishers have pre-empted publishing 
new r s, some non-commercial aspects of the industry, together with rem- 
nants of the cottage industry mentality, are still very much alive. 

The trends, tensions, and problems adumbrated in the preceding 
pages are discussed in more detail and probed more deeply in this book. 
Many other factors that impinge on the publishing process are taken up in 
what follow's. Chapter i sketches the history of book publishing in 
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America. We show that what at first blush would seem peculiarly contem- 
porary phenomena have in fact characterized the industry throughout its 
history, l'his chapter also paints in broad strokes the major changes that 
the industry has recently undergone. 

As we discuss in chapter 2, one of the industry’s key features, its re- 
markable heterogeneity, makes it hard to generalize about the state of book 
publishing. There are significant differences among the various branches of 
the industry. Each sector operates within a distinctive environment, with 
its own standards and criteria for success. The amounts of money, the size 
of print runs, and the chances for new authors to be discovered all differ by 
industry sector. Finally, the impact of mergers varies by type of publish- 
ing: some branches of publishing are highly concentrated, while others ex- 
hibit a remarkable degree of decentralization and divetsity. We examine a 
wide range of relationships and practices within the book trade and, where 
possible, point out the effects of the broad changes discussed in chapter 1. 

In chapter 3 we analyze a large set of sociometric data that help one to 
understand the role of social circles and informal networks in book pub- 
lishing. We find there are distinct social circles for the different branches of 
the industry. In trade publishing, editors are isolated both from other trade 
editors and from writers. In contrast, in the scholarly and textbook sectors, 
editors are in frequent touch with authors and with editors in other houses. 
Invisible colleges as well as institutional mechanisms, such as academic 
conventions, serve important “linkage” functions. 

In chapter 4 we 'malyze the career patterns of editors and show how 
the routes they have followed to the top are large!} sex-typed. We describe, 
in chapter 5, the decision-inaking process and the various tasks that editors 
perform. The rise of women 'o positions of prominence and influence 
within the industry is reporttd in chapter 6. I lere the results of a detailed 
survey of the occupational experiences of men and women in publishing 
are analyzed and the career impediments of women are described. The 
manner in which publishing houses are organized is the subject of chapter 
7, where we discuss how formal’ 'td the work process is within firms, some 
of the causes of interdepartmental conflict, and some of the problems in- 
volved in managing publishing houses. Some houses are informally and 
loosely organized, while others arc more bureaucratic ami hierarchical. 
The growth of multi-media conglomerates and their impact on hook pub- 
lishing is reviewed. We report the opinions that editors have formed about 
being owned by media conglomerates. Our interviews suggest that up to 
now, few of the expected competitive advantages of mergers betiveen film 
companies and publishing houses have been realized. 
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Creating successful books or books that give the appearance of success 
is the topic of chapter 8, in which we focus on the promotional and 
marketing efforts of publishers. In this area, the blockbuster phenomenon 
has had a pronounced impact. We suggest that some promotional efforts in 
trade and college text publishing have the effect of overkill; saturation ad- 
vertising reaches a point where the promotion becomes the event itself, and 
the senses are dulled to whatever merits a book may have. 

In chapter 9 we report the results of a large survey of authors which 
examined their satisfactions and their complaints with publishers. We 
point out that at crucial points in the publishing process, authors arc likely 
to be displeased with their publishers. We are reminded of the sociologist 
F.verett Hughes's wise observation of many years ago. that what are emer- 
gencies for some are routine events for others.' When the parents of a sick 
or injured child take their loved one to a hospital emergency room, they en- 
counter a doctor to whom the child is but the thirty-fifth patient in a long 
day. Authors often find themselves in a similar situation when they en- 
counter large publishing houses. Some publishers might dream of publish- 
ing books without having to deal with authors. In fact, a number ol pub- 
lishers have turned this dream into reality. In chapter 10 we describe three 
types of “nori-books,” as we choose to call them; they include book “pack- 
ages,” novelizations, and managed textbooks. 

The next section of the book moves outside of the publishing house to 
assess the impact of several key external forces. Chapter 1 1 reviews the role 
played by hterar> agents and their effect on author-publisher relations in 
trade publishing. Filling comparable positions in scholarly publishing are 
powerful brokers and patrons who “sponsor” new authors. We argue in 
chapter 12 that the book-review process has little influence on the success, 
or lack thereof, of blockbuster books but is a critical evaluation stage for 
books of intellectual or literary merit. The complicated, costly, and some- 
what inefficient channels of book distribution are analyzed in chapter 1 3. 
Here we describe the varied ways in which books reach the shelves of 
bookstores. An important recent development, the rise of chain bookstores, 
is scrutinized carefully, as it is conceivable that these stores may become 
the tail that wags the publishing dog. The book concludes with a summing 
up of our study and with our views on some of the directions in which the 
industry is headed, and attempts to strike a balance between the rosy opti- 
mism of the main spokesmen for the industry and the doomsday vision of 
some of their jaundiced critics. 
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The History and 
Structure of the 
Industry 



Chapter i 


Commerce and Culture: 

a 

A Historical Survey 
of Book Publishing 
in America 


T J IKK so much else in human affairs, the history of hook publishing can 
be viewed in both evolutionary and cyclical terms. Certain aspects of the 
book trade have changed considerably over the last century and a half: this 
transformation is best captured by a linear or evolutionary model of 
change. In contrast, there are cyclical movements that give the appearance 
of radical change but ate. in slightly different form, a repetition of earlier 
developments. Both the evolutionary and the cyclical model accurately 
represent some features of the industry’s history. 

While we believe the cyclical metaphor is the more accurate, publish- 
ing today is in many ways very different from the trade in the nineteenth 
century. In the first place, instead of the simple two- or three-story build- 
ings in which early nineteenth-century firms operated, some of the major 
publishing houses in New York City now have huge skyscrapers. Where 
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there were once a few rooms in which a very few people went about their 
business, we now find elaborate offices on many floors with subdivisions, 
partitions, and spaces reserved for a great many specialized staff members. 
Where people used to communicate with each other by going back and 
forth among a few offices, they are now, at least in major firms, linked by 
elaborate electronic devices. 

Physical appearances are but reflections of major changes in both or- 
ganizational structure and style. Where most nineteenth-century houses 
were dominated by the publisher and a few trusted assistants, major pub- 
lishing houses today have elaborate organizational charts mapping the 
complex hierarchical relations among top management, editors in chief, 
senior, associate, and assistant editors, as well as the heads of sales, market- 
ing, subsidiary rights, production, and manufacturing divisions, along with 
their many staff members and assistants. Where lines of authority were 
once simple and clear-cut, they are now complex, variegated, and intricate. 

Few nineteenth-century publishers would grasp the current impor- 
tance of subsidiary rights income, which is all the income earned above and 
beyond the direct sale of a firm’s books. In the nineteenth century, a hard- 
cover trade book’s profit was determined by the number ot copies sold to 
individual readers. Today, it is usually determined by the sale of subsidi- 
ary rights to movie companies, book clubs, foreign publishers, or paper- 
back reprint houses. The possibility that publishing houses would be 
owned by large corporate entities engaged in a wide variety of unrelated 
businesses would have struck nineteenth-century publishers as the fantasy 
of a diseased mind. In those days, publishers and their families, sometimes 
in conjunction with a few business associates, owned their firms anti per- 
sonally ran them, “Coing public” and selling stock in them, as in the steel 
or the oil industry, did not occur to the most ambitious publisher. 

While such differences between then and now are obvious, has pub- 
lishing radically changed? .Many observers think so. Critics of the recent 
rash of takeovers and mergers argue that publishers once balanced the de- 
mands of commerce w’ith their responsibilities to culture by letting com- 
mercially successful books pay for books of high quality but limited ap 
peal. As K. L. Doctorow, speaking for himself and the American Center 
of P.E.N. (Poets, Playwrights, Faiitors, F.ssayists, and Novelists), recently 
put it, they could “make money and be proud of their contribution to liter- 
ature and ideas at the same time .” 1 In the view of many critics, the hard- 
headed businessmen running today’s publishing corporations care only for 
books likely to sell to a mass audience, and as a result, argues Bernard Ma- 
lamud, endanger “the integrity of the trade .” 2 

Yet heads of different publishing firms may conceive of their missions 
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in different ways, depending on where they consider their responsibilities 
lie. Some publishers think almost exclusively in terms of producing maxi- 
mum profits for owners or stockholders; others may see themselves as re- 
sponsible to the educated public, or to the general public, or to the cultural 
traditions of America. Such differing views are more than abstract: they 
have tangible consequences for publishing strategies and choices. And, as 
we shall argue repeatedly, publishing is a highly diverse industry; and 
changes in one of its segments do not necessarily affect the others. 

On one level, the publishing business docs not differ from any other 
business, in that all firms, from minuscule ones to multinational enter- 
prises, are constrained by the forces of the market to look at the “bottom 
line.'’ The world of business, as Karl Marx forcefully showed over a cen- 
tury ago, provides little room for altruists. The pressures of the market- 
place will soon eliminate anyone who remains oblivious to them. Yet the 
fact that the quest for profit provides the lowest common denominator for 
each firm in the highly diversified publishing industry is not sufficient to 
explain (he strategies of individual publishers. 

When one inquires about responsibilities other than the quest for 
profit, one begins to see what distinguishes most, though not all, publishing 
houses from many American businesses: immediate profitability need not 
be the main criterion when it comes to the publishing of any specific book. 
Precious little American poetry would be published today if the “bottom 
line" reigned supreme in all houses. Few first novels would appear on 
bookstore shelves, and scholarly books would be produced in very small 
print runs and only by academic presses. It is still the case that, as in the 
past, publishers as a group or individuals within particular houses are often 
torn between the requirements of commerce and their sense of cultural 
responsibility. As a leading editor in chief put it in an interview with 
one of us: 

I don't think we ever turn something of real quality down because it is going 
to lose money. We know that half of our books arc not going to make money. 
My theory is let people look at t*ie final results. 1 don’t want to be judged on a 
book-by-book basis. If we arc not making enough money, or no one likes us, 
then 1 am doing a bad job. If at the end of a year enough books have made 
themselves felt and heard, and we have come out ahead financially, everything 
is fine. How 1 got there is my business. So far I have got away with it. 

A recent report in Publishers Weekly ( PH')* on how marketing af- 
fects decisions to publish a book found that many books continue to be 

* Publisher* Weekly, founded in January 1872, is the industry’s widely read trade 
journal published by R. K. Bowker Company, New York. 
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there were once a few rooms in which a very few people went about their 
business, we now find elaborate offices on many floors with subdivisions, 
partitions, and spaces reserved for a great many specialized staff members. 
Where people used to communicate with each other by going back and 
forth among a few offices, they are now, at least in major firms, linked by 
elaborate electronic devices. 

Physical appearances are but reflections of major changes in both or- 
ganizational structure and style. Where most nineteenth-century houses 
were dominated by the publisher and a few trusted assistants, major pub- 
lishing houses today have elaborate organizational charts mapping the 
complex hierarchical relations among top management, editors in chief, 
senior, associate, and assistant editors, as well as the heads of sales, market- 
ing, subsidiary rights, production, and manufacturing divisions, along with 
their many staff members and assistants. Where lines of authority were 
once simple and clear-cut, they are now complex, variegated, and intricate. 

Few nineteenth-century publishers would grasp the current impor- 
tance of subsidiary rights income, which is all the income earned above and 
beyond the direct sale of a firm’s books. In the nineteenth century, a hard- 
cover trade book’s profit was determined by the number of copies sold to 
individual readers. Today, it is usually determined by the sale of subsidi- 
ary rights to movie companies, book clubs, foreign publishers, or paper- 
back reprint houses. The possibility that publishing houses would be 
owned by large corporate entities engaged in a wide variety of unrelated 
businesses would have struck nineteenth-century publishers as the fantasy 
of a diseased mind. In those days, publishers and their families, someiimes 
in conjunction with a few business associates, owned their firms and per- 
sonally ran them. “Going public” and selling stock in them, as in the steel 
or the oil industry, did not occur to the most ambitious publisher. 

While such differences between then and now are obvious, has pub- 
lishing radically changed? Many observers think so. Critics of the recent 
rash of takeovers and mergers argue that publishers once balanced the de- 
mands of commerce with their responsibilities to culture by letting com- 
mercially successful books pay for books of high quality but limited ap- 
peal. As K. L. Doetorow, speaking for himself and the American Center 
of PEN. (Poets, Playwrights, Editors, Essayists, and Novelists), recently 
put it, they could “make money and be proud of their contribution to liter- 
ature and ideas at the same time .” 1 In the view of many critics, the hard- 
headed businessmen running today’s publishing corporations care only for 
books likely to sell to a mass audience, and as a result, argues Bernard Ma- 
lamud, endanger “the integrity of the trade.”' 

Yet heads of different publishing firms may conceive of their missions 
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in different ways, depending on where they consider their responsibilities 
lie. Some publishers think almost exclusively in terms of producing maxi- 
mum profits for owners or stockholders; others may see themselves as re- 
sponsible to the educated public, or to the general public, or to the cultural 
traditions of America. Such differing views are more than abstract: they 
have tangible consequences for publishing strategies and choices. And, as 
we shall argue repeatedly, publishing is a highly diverse industry; and 
changes in one of its segments do not necessarily affect the others. 

On one level, the publishing business docs not differ from any other 
business, in that all firms, from minuscule ones to multinational enter- 
prises, are constrained by the forces of the market to look at the “bottom 
line.” The world of business, as Karl Marx forcefully showed over a cen- 
tury ago, provides little room for altruists. The pressures of the market- 
place will soon eliminate anyone who remains oblivious to them. Yet the 
fact that the quest for profit provides the lowest common denominator for 
each firm in the highly diversified publishing industry is not sufficient to 
explain the strategies of individual publishers. 

When one inquires about responsibilities other than the quest for 
profit, one begins to see what distinguishes most, though not all, publishing 
houses from many American businesses- immediate profitability need not 
be the main criterion when it comes to the publishing of any specific book. 
Precious little American poetry would be published today if the “bottom 
line” reigned supreme »n all houses. Few first novels would appear on 
bookstore shelves, and scholarly books would be produced in very small 
print runs and only bv academic presses. It is still the case that, as in the 
past, publishers as a group or individuals within particular houses are often 
torn between the requirements of commerce and their sense of cultural 
responsibility. As a leading editor in chief put it in an interview with 
one of us: 

l don't think we ever turn something of real quality down because it is going 
to lose money. We know that half of our books arc not going to make money. 
My theory is let people look at the final result*. I don't want to be judged on a 
book-b\ -book basis. If we are ». *• making enough money, or no one likes us, 
then I am doing a bad job. If at the end of a year enough books have made 
themselves felt and heard, and we have come out ahead financially, everything 
is fine. How I got there is my business. So far I have got away with it. 

A recent report in Publishers Vi’eekly ( PH')* on how marketing af- 
fects decisions to publish a book found that many books continue to be 

* Publishers li'eekly, founded lh January (872, is the industry’s widely read trade 
journal published by R. R. Bowkcr Company, New York. 
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published despite low projected sales. Olivia Blumer, reprint rights man- 
ager at Doubleday, noted: “You can take any recent PW announcements 
ad and you can go through the books that are announced for each house 
and say, ‘This looks like a conscience book, and this looks like a conscience 
book,’ and that’s line. I’m damn glad that people can do it.”’ 

Of course there are decisions and firms where profitability is the sole 
consideration. The Pli r report on the influence of marketing found that 
sales potential is an all-important criterion when the book under discussion 
is nonfiction. And when the financial stakes are high on any book, early 
advice from the marketing department is usuall) sought. 

According to Rollene Saal, [formerly] of Bantam, “Given a book such as 
‘Princess Daisy' — which we eventually paid over $1 million for — you are 
dealing with something that everyone in the company, including marketing, is 
involved with.” And according to Ken Collins of Fawcett, “Who gets in- 
volved in the acquisition depends on the book. If we’re talking about certain 
relatively inexpensive category kinds of things, it's usually one department, 
very frequently just one person. If you’re talking about an important lead title 
with a lot of money, a lot of gamble perhaps, then I suppose at that level it’s 
fair to say that all people are considered involved If it gets expensive enough, 
the corporation is involved.”'* + 

Certainly there is some merit in the arguments of those critics who 
contend that publishing is in danger of being absorbed by the entertain 
ment industry, w-ith all the latter’s tendencies to pander to the lowest com- 
mon denominator of public taste. As the noted literary critic Alfred Kazin 
wrote in The New Republic , “Like so much in American life, the hook 
world is big, busy, and commercial, drixen; not likely to be too aware of its 
compulsiveness, special interests, many blinders.”' 1 Ie went on to express 
dismay at the inordinate attention heaped on a few “big” trade books. 

I open a press release about Knch Segal’s “new blockbuster,” 10 years after 
Love Story [Harper & Row, 1970] , Alan , Woman and Child (Harper & 
Row, 1980], to learn the publication plans for this story of a loving marriage 
on the brink of tragedy. 200,000 copies on the hrst printing, $200,000 initial 
advertising budget. The book is already a Literary Guild alternate, a Double- 
day Book Club selection, a Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club selection, a 
Family Circle excerpt. Foreign language rights have been sold for “record 
figures” to France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Portugal, Spain. 6 

Such excesses are not unusual today ; however they are largely characteris- 
tic of the most visible sector of the book industry. And they are not novel: 
trade publishing in this country has almost always been oriented toward 
the mass market. 
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THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF LITERATURE 


The Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset once wrote that the best clue to 
the study of European history was “ Eadem sed a/iter, the same thing but in 
anothei way.” Despite some significant changes —particularly in terms of 
size, complexity, and the loosening of ties between authors and publish- 
ers— -when we look at some of the major facets of the publishing industry 
over the last century and a half, we are struck with the pertinence of Or- 
tega’s remark. Much has changed indeed, but much has remained very 
much the same. Even if a model stressing “progress” and unilinear evolu- 
tion describes certain aspects of the history of the industry, it fails to cap- 
ture other important ones, which arc better understood by a cyclical 
model. Economic historians have stressed that longer or shorici cycles of 
prosperity or depression, with different economic peaks and troughs, have 
much in common even though they may be far apart in time. Demographic 
historians have shown that periods of high fertility or mortality, even 
though they may be separated by centuries, have similar consequences. In 
the same way, the history of the publishing industry is replete with “ad- 
vances” and “revolutions” that strike the naive observer as peculiarly mod- 
ern phenomena when, in fact, they are rather old, although they now ap- 
pear in a new dress. 

I^et us take a few examples, chosen almost at random. One can hardly 
attend a gathering of authors or a convention of publishers today' without 
hearing heated debates about how the independence and dignity of the 
publishing enterprise are threats net! by the “commercialization of litera- 
ture.” ^ et a look at the historical record slums there have been many simi- 
lar crises in book publishing. 

In 1843 a reviewer for the prestigious North American Review com- 
plained bitterly: 

Literature begins to assume th*. .expect and undergo the mutations of trade. 
The author’s profession is becoming as mechanical as that of the printer and 
the bookseller, being created by the same causes and subject to the same 
laws. . . . The publisher in the name of his customers calls for a particular 
kind of authorship just as he would bespeak a dinner at a restaurant. h 

In 1890, Publishers Weekly inveighed against creeping commercialism: 

1 'his is an age of ambition. The countersign in commercial circles is push, en- 
ergy, snap. . . . While this spirit of unsatisfied ambition has brought compcn- 
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sation and developed an activity not to be ignored, it has nevertheless been at 
the expense of certain elements of character which should not he abused or 
uncultivated. Dignity is very often forgotten. . . . If literature and art are to be 
treated as common merchandise ... it will make commonplace the manners of 
our people and their intelligence restricted to the counting-room. 

Similar complaints were heard on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
literary critic Q. D. Leavis protested: 

Whereas in (ieorge Flint’s time literature had paid, that is to say, a serious 
novelist could make a handsome living without surrendering anything, by 
Conrad’s it had ceased to do so. Novelists of the stamp of Gissing and 1 Ienry 
James cannot find publishers easily to-da>, and they cannot in any case hope 
to make a living from their novels. ^ 

In November 1905, the highly respected Atlantic Monthly carried an 
article entitled “The Commercialisation of Literature” by the dean of 
American publishers, Ilenry Holt. 10 I11 it he told a delightful tongue-in- 
cheek stor\ about the founder of the house of Appleton, who said to his 
heir-apparent, William \ppIeton, “The only misgiving I have regarding 
your success after I am gone arises from my having noticed in you some 
symptoms of literary taste.” Holt argued that disregard for the canons of 
literary distinction and lack of esthetic consideration had not generally 
prevailed in the past but were now becoming prevalent. “The more authors 
seek publishers solely w'ith reference to W’hat they will pay in the day’s 
market,” Holt contended, “the more publishers bid against one another as 
stock brokers do, and the more they market their wares as the soulless arti- 
cles of ordinary commerce are marketed, the more books become soulless 
things.” Holt was especially’ perturbed about the way advertising had dis- 
torted the market. “I cannot but think,” he said, “that lately American 
publishers were as crazy about advertising as the Hutch ever w’ere about 
tulips.” The future, as he saw' it, w'as dark: “All this has made it more and 
more difficult to get books that are not ‘sellers’ fairly before the public, 
without an amount of advertising, drumming, discounts, and credits, that 
makes them unprofitable; or even, w’ith all those risks, to sell them in prof- 
itable numbeis. Literature, in fact, is crowded into the cellar.” What w'or- 
ried Holt above all w’as that — with rising costs of advertising, higher 
royalties, and the emergence of literary agents given to driving hard bar- 
gains — the quest for highly profitable best sellers w'ould drive out concern 
for books of high quality but limited appeal. “Not as many books pay for 
themselves, as did before,” 1 Iolt believed, “but the few' that do sell, sell 
more W'idely. Hence the mad quest for the golden seller, the mad payment 
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to the man who has once produced it, and the mad advertising of doubtful 
books in the hopes of creating the seller.” I lolt sounds familiar and current. 
So does his general assessment: “The literature of our mother tongue has 
been commercialized to an extent not dreamed of in any time of which I 
have knowledge; and . . . within our generation our literature has fallen to a 
lower estate than it knew for generations before.” Reading Holt, one can- 
not but feel that there is something to Vico’s view that history repeats 
itself, that it exhibits the pattern of corso and recorso. 

An example from a less remote period in the history of publishing ap- 
peared in the .‘It I an tic Monthly shortly after the Second World War. 
Alfred R. McIntyre, president of Litile, Brown & Company, argued with 
considerable passion that the cost of producing books had tisen so shaiply 
that publishers were compelled “to depend for | their | profits entirely on 
the special income that comes to [them) ...from book club adoptions, 
royalties on the b asing of plates for cheap editions, and the revenue from 
the sale of subsidiaty rights.”' 1 it would be easy to cull similar statements 
from yesterday’s Publishers Weekly or .\eii' York Tunes . 

Authors voiced like-minded criticisms. In 1946 the novelist James ' 1 '. 
Farrell wrote a much-discussed and prescient essay entitled “The Fate of 
Writing in America.” 1 *’ Describing “the tendency toward combinations 
and concentration in the book industry,’ he said, “this concentration will 
increase the difficulties of operation for small and independent publishers, 
and it will probably have the effect of requiring a higher initial investment 
from any newcomers in the field.” I le feared that “the scale of publishing 
will be enlarged, and in me' will talk more than ever. It is already common 
knowledge that books w'hich have the largest advertising budgets most fre- 
quently receive prompt and long review s, anti that those selected by a large 
book club are generally treated as important books by the majority of re- 
viewers.” Moreovtr, “the enlarged scale ot publishing will require in- 
creased efforts to minimize risks. Now more than ever, publishers will be 
forced to be receptive to lies’ seller books.” The ties between Hollywood 
and the world of books had become pronounced, Farrell suggested: “Many 
writers have found it most convment to adjust their conscience, their style 
and their themes to the dramaturgical conceptions of 1 lolly wood. New ties 
are being forged between studio offices and reprint houses. . . . 'Hie di- 
rection now* being taken by the big publishers has been described as the 
Holly woodization of literature.” Farrell warned against the possibility of 
Wall Street becoming interested in publishing: should that happen, “Wall 
Street control will mean that Money, Pure Money, becomes the boss. In 
other words, there will be alisentee ownership ” Farrell also viewed with 
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alarm the rise of chain stores that would, through centralization and ex- 
pansion, drive small bookstores out of business and help tie the book indus- 
try more closely into the networks of America’s corporate economic struc- 
ture. Farrell, the author of the Studs Lomgan series, was not only a 
sensitive observer of the general social and economic scene in his day: he 
also had a line nose for much of the shape of things to come in the book 
trade. 


PAPERBACK REVOLUTIONS 


In the years after the Second World War, a much -discussed phenomenon 
of the publishing industry was the “paperback revolution.” This was in 
fact the third such revolution in the United States- there had been two 
earlier ones in the nineteenth century. 

Mass-market publishing began in this country as a combination of 
technological innovation and piracy. The advent of the steam-powered cyl- 
inder press and the use of stereotyped plates and cheaper bindings brought 
about a technological revolution, w-hich was furthered by the refusal of the 
United States government to recognize copyright on foreign works. Dur- 
ing the first paperback revolution in the early 1840s, newspapers printed 
English and French novelists in cheap editions Called “broadsheets” or 
“supplements,” they were hawked by newsboys on the streets and sold 
through the mail. 11 As more and more were printed, their price dropped. 
Publishing houses, whose well-printed cloth editions sold for a dollar or 
more, were forced to enter the fray. A brief period of vicious competition 
followed. Publishers sent swift boats out to meet the ships bringing the lat- 
est novels from overseas and had books printed on board. Publication 
schedules were calculated to the hour, since whoever got a title out first 
usually captured the market. These cheap books threatened to destroy the 
profit structure of the young publishing industry; and so, at the urging of 
many book publishers, the U S. Post Office in 1845 dealt the newspaper 
supplements a death blow by withdrawing their permits to mail at inex- 


pensive newspaper rates. 

The second paperback revolution in the nineteenth century had many 
affinities with its twentieth-century counterpart. Just as the mass printing 


of paperbacks was powerfully stimulated by demand from American sol- 
diers during the Second World^ Wai, so “the outjbrcl^k of the Civil War 
created an acute need of rea pv matter for so | in the field and 
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camp.” 14 Between i860 and 1865, the Beadle Brothers, pioneers in this 
venture, sold more than 4,000,000 copies of their written-to-order dime 
novels. Sales of individual titles ran from 35,000 to 80,000. 

The Beadles established the modern mass-market book in a form it re- 
tains today: a paperback pocket-size book with a low price- -ten cents 
then — and with an illustrated cover and the series insignia (or colo- 
phon) — the covers were all colored orange to begin with — and distributed 
through newsstands. The content of the popular novel was much the same 
as today’s romantic or violent stories, written in accord with specific plot 
outlines and conventions, and to a specific length. The first book in the se- 
ries published bv Erast us Beadle was called Malaeska , I' he Indian Wife of 
the White Hunter and was .128 pages long still an ideal length for the 
presses when a large printing is planned Success was immediate; a specifi- 
cally American public had been uncovered- the mass market. 

After the (. ivil War, other paperback publishers followed the Beadles 
into this remunerative field. Some of these popular books continued to be 
written to order by “(irub Street" hacks: others were pirated cheap edi- 
tions of English w'oiks unprotected by copyright, and still others were le- 
gitimate reprints of hardcover editions. I his paperback revolution was 
powerfully stimulated after the Civil War by the development of wood- 
pulp paper, low-cost printing, and cheaper postal rates. If the pirates for a 
while dominated the market, they soon began to destroy one another with 
their cutthroat competition. Moreover, the books they issued w'ere of poor 
quality. Publisher:' Weekly complained in 1884: “In the rage for cheapness 
we have sacrificed everything for slop, and a dainty bit of bookmaking is 
like a jewel in the swine’s snout.” 1 ' Not long after, in reaction against the 
competition of cheap paperbacks, major houses began to issue reprints of 
their own backlists. In 1885 II irper & Brothers, for example, began to issue 
nonfiction paperbacks on a w ceklv basis at twenty-five cents a copy, having 
started a few years earlier to leprint novels from its backlist at ten cents a 
copy. 

The paperback revolution of the nineteenth century' withered away in 
circumstances not unfamiliar to the modern paperback industry. Papier- 
backs glutted the market. In 1883, the American News Company returned 
to only one publisher 1,200,000 books it could not sell. Another publisher 
disposed of no less than 3,000,000 of its unsalable reprints for $30,01x1 to 
soap companies which then included a free copy w r ith each bar of soap. IA 
By 1889 another familiar problem had made its appearance: publishable 
manuscripts were not being received in sufficient quantity, and the indus- 
try could not rely on hacks alone. 

Not only cheap paperbacks but also their quality counterparts date from 
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the last century. For example, the New Series of Foreign Literature, pub- 
lished by the firm of John W. Lovell and edited by Fdmund Cosse, the 
distinguished British literary critic, published a number of well-known 
authors at fifty cents for the paperback and one dollar for the hardcover 
editions. 

By the turn of the century, the second paperback revolution encoun- 
tered its Thermidor. America’s belated adoption of a copyright law in the 
early 1890s put an end to pirated editions. Cutthroat competition, high 
rates of returns of unsold copies, inadequate retail outlets, and the scarcity 
of suitable books for reprinting killed the second paperback revolution. 
Hardcover reprints were common throughout the first half of the twentieth 
century, but paperbacks came into their own again only after the Second 
World War. 


MERdKRS, MONOPOLY, AND CONCKN I RA 1 ION 


Publishing mergers, so noticeable in the 1960s and 1970s, are also not 
without precedent. From 1885 to 1890- Merrill, Meigs & Company merged 
with Bowen Stuart & Company (1885); Ticknor & Company formed in 
Boston to take over the bankrupt Osgood firm (1885); David McKay ac- 
quired II. C. Waters & Company (1885); Houghton Mifflin acquired 
Ticknor & Company (1889); and the American Book Company was 
formed by a merger of several textbook firms ( 1890). 1 The latter was a 
classic example of a monopoly firm. At one point, the “book trust,” as it 
was called by its critics, controlled 93 percent of the country’s entire text- 
book business. 18 

The American Book Company initially consisted of the textbook de- 
partments of five large publishers and eventually absorbed about thirty 
houses, of various si/.es, under its direction. But the monopoly was short- 
lived. The company’s ability to establish a monopoly rested on control of 
several state textbook committees that selected texts for adoption. The mo- 
nopoly suffered from internal political fights and ultimately new com- 
panies entered the field Companies that had sold their textbook lists to the 
book trust went back into textbook publishing at the end of the five-year 
period for which they had agreed not to publish schoolbooks. ,y The 
American Book Company lasted until 1967 when it was bought by Litton 
Industries; by then the company’s market share of the textbook business 
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had diminished to 3.6 percent. In January 1980, Litton Industries, a giant 
diversified electronics company, agreed to sell its publishing division to 
International Thomson Organization, Ltd., a huge Toronto-based pub- 
lishing empire. Or, to take another example of the impermanence of pub- 
lishing mergers: Bantam Books, the largest paperback house, has had five 
owners in less then thirty-five years. Among the parent companies have 
been Grosset & Dunlap, National General, American Financial, the Italian 
corporation I FI International, and, most recently, the German Bertels- 
mann Publishing Group. 

The example of the American Book C Company adds an important his- 
torical perspective to the current debate over concentration in the publish- 
ing industry. Though the debate has quieted with the arrival of the Reagan 
administration, many groups are concerned about the possible harmful ef- 
fects of oligopoly on the book trade. The Authors Guild has been the most 
outspoken, labeling the merger wave of the 1970s a “sinister process” that 
is diminishing competition. 

'There are. we believe, two important points to consider in any discus- 
sion of concentration. First, for over one hundred years publishers have 
sought to market fewer books in larger quantities to achieve higher profits; 
and over the same period, virtually ever) house of any size has been in- 
volved in mergers and acquisitions. Second, in industries that depend on 
individually created products that appear sporadically, that do not have 
sizable sunk-costs (capital investments that cannot easily be changed) in 
plant equipment or product development, and that face highly unpredict- 
able markets, mergers *• id concentration trends are neither permanent nor 
irrevocable. Research on the popular music industry by sociologists Rich- 
ard A. Peterson and David Berger suggests that industries involved in pop- 
ular culture alternate between periods of competition and oligopoly. 20 

Publishers, like any business owners, prefer control to chaos. As the 
vagaries of public taste are not economical, it is preferable to stabilize and 
consolidate them, thus increasing predictability. II an owner can do this, he 
will. If he cannot, he is left with two options: to continue to follow the same 
chaotic and less profitable trad,’«on of his predecessors; or to sell out to 
someone else who will begin the process anew. 

What impact dots market concentration— that is, an industry in 
which a handful of firms dominate its products and sales — have on culture? 
Peterson and Bergei’s research showed that in the music industry, periods 
of high concentration were likely to be fines of creative stagnation. Organi- 
zational analysts Richard Cyert and James G. March have also shown that 
managers place a premium on predictability, routine, and control, both for 
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economic and for psychological reasons. 21 Firms in concentrated indus- 
tries, by virtue of their market power, feel no need to risk innovation even 
though consumers might be interested in new products. 

Concentration of market share within industries leads to fewer hut 
significantly larger competing firms. Kconomists have argued that the 
larger a firm is, the more reluctant it is to take chances. Frederick M. 
Scherer puts it this way. 

In a small firm, the decision to go ahead with ap ambitious project typically 
involves a very few people who know one another well. In a large corporation, 
the decision must filter through a whole train of command the pci son with 
the idea, his section chief, the laboratory manager, the vice ptesident lor re- 
search, and if substantial financial commitments are required, several mem 
bers of top management. F.ach participant is risking his reputation, il not his 
money, in backing the project.’’ 

Clearly concentration could have a deleterious effect on the quality 
and the diversity of published hooks. But is book publishing a concentrated 
industry? The evidence is mixed*’ 'I 'own send I loopes, president of the 
Association of American Publishers, argues that “the most fundamental 
measure of the health and vigor |of book publishing! is the number of ac- 
tive firms in the industry.” 24 The A AP and a recent ( Congressional Research 
Service Report argue that, while theje have been many recent mergers, the 
book industry remains hospitable to the entry of new' firms, which have 
been steadily appearing. 25 '1’his is by no means a new view. In 19} i the 
National Association of Book Publishers sponsored a study of the indus- 
try’s health. 26 The author of the survey, in discussing the “panacea” of 
mergers recommended by many in the industry, argued* 

Fui every house which would be “eliminated" through merger, several new 
ones could —and would— easily spring up, because the capital need is so small 
and the “publishing urge" so great. The rate of inn case in the numbei of 
houses by fission seems always to be at least equal to the late of decrease by 
fusion.* 

The Association of American Publishers also points to the many titles 
released annually (over 40,000 for the past few years) and the quantity of 
books in print (478.000 in 1977) as further evidence of the industry’s com- 
petitiveness. Over the years, the l T .S. Census of Manufactures concentra- 
tion ratios — statistics that measure the percentage of total sales controlled 
by a specified number of the largest companies in an industry- are lower 
for book publishing than for many other industries. In reviewing the 1972 
Census concentration data for most American industries, ratios of 80 per- 
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ccnl, 90 percent, and 100 percent for the top fifty firms are not uncommon, 
as compared with 75 percent for book publishing. Unfortunately the con- 
centration figures for the 1977 Census are not yet available, so it is not pos- 
sible to assess what changes have occurred in the period from 1972 to 1977. 

Historically, book publishing has been a competitive industry pri- 
marily because of the low capital entry costs. These same low' entry costs 
have made publishing susceptible to mergers because of the many under- 
capitalized small firms. Additionally, the easy availability of a host of in- 
termediary and ancillary services that can be contracted for as needed 
makes it easier to establish new publishing houses compared with indus- 
tries where economies of scale are more important. Thus, low capital entry 
costs and free-lance services, Along with the availability of books of all 
types worthy of publication, have historically mitigated trends toward 
oligopoly. 

Nevertheless, book publishing has changed in the past iwo decades. It 
has been affected by societal trends, including a growth in real literacy, the 
increased number of college graduates, the expansion of the higher educa- 
tional s\ stem, a worldwide information explosion, anti an enormous boom 
in the mass entertainment industry. The economics of mass communica- 
tions during the 1960s and the 1970s pushed publishing onto a path pre- 
viously follow'ed only by the larger media. 'The tendency in the film indus- 
try as well as in the print and the electronic media to diversify holdings has 
affected sectors of the book trade International ownership of the media has 
also increased; and as one of the earliest media to have cultivated an import 
and export trade, puhl. hing is intimately tied to this trend. 

Publishing began to shed some of the traits of a cottage industry in the 
1960s, when it came to be regarded as a good investment on Wall Street. 2S 
After the Second World War, c» liege enrollments skyrocketed; and in the 
years following the 1957 shock of Sputnik, federal and state funds for edu- 
cation, including library budgets and scientific research, were plentiful. 
The 1960s were bullish years for publishing The industry underwent 
huge changes, including the widely publicized “urge to merge.” During 
the 1960s some older, establishes 1 : uses, among them Houghton Miffiin in 
Boston and Random House in New' York, became public stock companies 
to raise capital for expansion or to avoid being broken up by estate settle- 
ments. Some publishers amalgamated with other publishers; others, such 
as Harcourt Brace Jovanovich and Macmillan, embarked on expansion 
campaigns of their own, diversifying into other fields. 

The most discussed acquisitions occurred between publishing houses 
and electronics and/or computer corporations. In the intended marriage of 
electronic.-; and education, the electronics firms planned to provide hard- 
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ware, capital, and management skills; and publishers, the raw materials, 
marketing skills, and legitimacy. Among the corporate entrants were In- 
ternational Business Machines (IBM), International Telephone and 'Tele- 
graph (ITT), Litton Industries, Radio Corporation of America (RCA), 
Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS), Raytheon, Xerox, General Elec- 
tric (GK), and General Telephone. All this activity was buoyed by the ex- 
pectations of increasing school enrollments and of a more widely educated 
and literate population with a great deal of leisure time on its hands. 

The anticipated “synergy” between education and computers did not 
pay off quickly enough for some. A few of the marriages were unsuccess- 
ful. Enrollments declined in the schools, and some corporate parents 
learned that many of publishing's arcane inefficiencies could not l>e easily 
rationalised. General Electric and Litton sold their publishing interests; 
Xerox sold its college division to John Wile>; and RCA sold the Random 
House complex — including Knopf, Pantheon, Vintage, and Ballantinc to 
Newhouse Newspapers. 

The mergers of the 1960s did not lead to less diversity. If anything, 
the problem was overproduction of books. Most trade books had a rela- 
tively slim chance of making it onto the shelves of bookstores and, once 
there, had a short shelf life. The situation was further complicated by the 
shotgun marketing strategy of many houses: publish many books in the 
hope that a few will sell very well. The very ease with which books were 
published clogged the distribution system. 

The standard claim of publishing industry economists is that the con- 
solidation and mergers of the 1960s made resources available without 
which the industry's remarkable growth could not have been sustained. 
New management and financial acumen resulted for the first time in or- 
derly budgeting, forecasting, planning, and fiscal arrangements. I Iowever, 
not all firms shared equally in the industry’s growth. 'The larger firms’ 
slices of the publishing pie were expanding much faster than were those of 
the smaller ones. 29 

From 1965 to 1969, at least twenty-three publishing industry mergers 
took place annually. The peak years were 1968 (forty -seven mergers) and 
1969 (forty-four mergers). Compared with merger rates in the mining and 
manufacturing sector of the economy, those for publishing are considera- 
bly higher. With respect to companies of significant size, mergers occurred 
in publishing at 2.4 to 4.3 times the rate of the combined Census category 
of mining and manufacturing. 

In addition to acquisition from the outside, certain conditions in pub- 
lishing itself encouraged mergers. 'The presence of many undercapitalized 
firms leads to a high merger rate. Established houses with active backlists 
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have always proved attractive to acquiring firms, especially in contrast to 
the risks and uncertainty of starting up a new house. An industry with nu- 
merous competing firms will have a higher merger rate than an industry 
with few firms. This situation helps explain the frequency of publishing 
mergers: there are more firms available for acquisition. Yet it is also why 
many critics are alarmed: they fear that one of the more open and com- 
petitive industries in our economy may lose as a result of mergers, one of 
its essential features. 

The next wave of merger activity took place in the middle 1970s. In 
1074 alone, publishing mergers took place at ten limes the rate of mergers 
in mining and manufacturing. From 1974 to 197X, fifteen or more m« rgers 
took place annually. Unlike Hie “go-go” years of the 1960s, the 1970s were 
a period of financial austerity, and general economic conditions were poor. 
Both inflation and the prime interest rate increased. Production costs rose 
significantly for publishers. Federal spending on education decreased; and 
as a result, library budgets conn acted, anil federal research monies became 
scarce. The birth rate diopped, and long-range educational projections 
predicted, at best, stable enrollments and, at worst, a relative decline over 
the next decade. 

The distinguishing feature of recent mergers is that they are taking 
place almost solely within the media business. Most prominent have been 
the mergers of soft cover and hardcovei houses such as those between 
Doubledav (general publisher) and Dell (papet backs). Viking (trade 
books) and Penguin (paperbacks) or of media conglomerates with sub- 
stantial publishing .nteieMs and previously independent publishing 
firms- -such as the purchase bv CBS (which already owned both a paper- 
back line and the hardcovei house of I lolt, Rinehart & Winston) of 
Saunders (a major medical publisher), Praeger (professional books), and 
Fawcett (paperbacks). Successful publishing houses, such as Harper & 
Row, have been buying up their less successful brethren (T. Y. Crowell 
and J. B. Uippincott). The I learst newspaper empire, which owns Avon 
Books (paperbacks), acquired Arbor House (hardcover trade books ) and 
then pun hased William Morro» , a large trade publisher, for approximately 
twenty-five million dollars from Scott, Foresman, an educational pub- 
lisher. Time-Lift with major holdings in maga/anes and subscription 
books, bought Little, Brown and Book-of-the-Month Club. The Times 
Mirror Corporation owner of several large metropolitan newspapers, also 
owns Abrams (art books) and New American Library (paperbacks). 

Foreign publishers have opened American offices and started acquir- 
ing American firms. In addition to Penguin, this trend includes the pur- 
chase of David McKay (college texts) by Ixingman (a British publishing 
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firm owned by Morgan Grampian), the purchase of majority stock in Ban- 
tam (the largest paperback house in the United States) by Bertelsmann 
Publishing Group (West Germany’s largest magazine and book pub- 
lisher), and the Canadian International Thomson’s purchase of Wads- 
worth, a California-based text publisher for thirty-two million dollars in 
1978. 

The film industry has also gotten into the act. The Music Corporation 
of America (MCA) took over both Putnam (trade books), which had 
previously absorbed Berkley (paperbacks), and Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan (trade books). Film ways Pictures now owns Grosset & Dun- 
lap, and Warner Communications has founded W’arner Books. Gulf & 
Western counts Paramount Pictures, Simon & Schuster, and the latter’s 
paperback subsidiary Pocket Books, as part of its leisure entertainmem di- 
vision. Film and television studios look to book publishers as sources of 
new material and as outlets for novclizations of successful films. 

Many of the mergers were normal, friendly business arrangements. 
Some takeover attempts, however, have been anything but amicable. West- 
ern Pacific backed off on its attempt to acquire l loughton MilTlin because 
authors and editors threatened to leave the venerable house. Western Pa- 
cific did make a tidy profit when I loughton Mifflin purchased its stock 
back at a higher price than the former had paid lor it. McGraw-l 1 ill, itself a 
diversified publishing combine, undertook a “scorched earth” policy to 
fend off American Fxpress. And Marcourt Brace Jovanovich has reacted 
with displeasure to the acquisition of sizable amounts of its stock first, by 
Marvin Josephson Associates and, later, by Warner Communications. 
Some merger partners never made it to the altar: Alacmillan was courted 
by both Mattel ami ABC, but vows were never exchanged. During the 
courtship, an outside stockholder was elected to the Macmillan board and 
was successful in fomenting a palace revolt, ousting chairman Kay 1 lagel in 
the process. 

Corporate executives within the media business like to rerer to these 
mergers as natural marriages that cross-fertilize the communications field. 
But these mergers are also business strategies in which an acquiring firm 
reduces its dependency in an uncertain business environment and, by 
horizontally and vertically integrating related interests, gains ecor miies of 
scale. It is clear that large size has competitive advantages for advertising, 
inventory control, and distribution. Despite such benefits, the conse- 
quences of these mergers are difficult to sort out. When I larper & Row ac- 
quired two old houses, J. B. Lippincott and T. Y. Crowell, it was claimed 
that I larper had saved two faltering firms. I lowever, in the process of 
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consolidation, hundreds of employees were dismissed, the number of edi- 
torial decision makers was reduced, title output was cut back, and writers 
were left wondering about the status of their books. 

At any given time, the character of literary output is determined not 
only by the prevailing methods of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion but also by the patterns of financial reward for publishers, booksellers, 
and authors. The mergers of the 1970s differ markedly from those of the 
1960s, as do their literary and financial outcomes. The merger wave of the 
1960s led to expansion, with the publication of many books that went un- 
noticed. Parent companies w'ere satisfied to allow the acquired houses to 
operate as separate profit centers, and institutionalization of the multidivi- 
sional form and interdivision^I competition within firms became common. 

Mergers in the 1970s took place in a different economic climate with a 
new' set of corporate actors and have had a different outcome. In trade pub- 
lishing, an increasing emphasis on “blockbuster” books has led to multi- 
media tie-ins. Indeed, one of the most significant developments of the 
1970s w’as the grow th and proliferation of multimedia conglomerates, with 
interests in film, television, cable TV, newspapers, magazines, home video 
equipment, and book publishing/ 0 


GIIANGhS IN PUBLISHING STRATWilFS 


Our reading of publishing histor\ and our understanding of the industry’s 
socio-economic structure lead to believe that few trends in publishing 
are lasting; they art likely to occur in cycles. I lowever, current trends have 
had two effects that bear close attention- multimedia mergers in trade pub- 
lishing have created an environment in which books, films, and even televi- 
sion programs are viewed as constituent parts of a media package; anti a 
shift in the internal status order within publishing houses— a process in 
which tht power of editors has .k dined, and the influence of agents, pro- 
fessional managers, and subsidiary rights directors has risen. In combina- 
tion, these trends focus attention on “big” books and reduce the contact 
between editors and writers. 

John Brooks, speaking for the Authors Guild, has argued: 

It is not that fewei hooks are being published than formerly, or even, at least 
not provahly, that books of exceptional merit are going unpublished. It is, 
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rather, that such books are increasingly being squeezed out of sight by the 
conglomerate-hvped and -packaged best sellers, and not reaching the public 
that they deserve, and that deserve them. . . A book on a publisher's list that 
does not sell to paperback or book clubs or the movies these days often be- 
comes a sort of idiot child, to be kept out of sight.* 1 

'I 'here is increasing focus on blockbusters because publishers, in both 
hardcover trade and mass-market paperback houses, believe that these 
hooks will generate exceptionally large profits. F.ven college textbook pub- 
lishers have turned almost exclusively to introductory-level texts, investing 
heavily in the design and marketing of “snappy” books for courses with 
sizable enrollments. Critics, in and outside of publishing, see as irresponsi- 
ble this emphasis on blockbusters and the exorbitant costs they involve. 
What these critics fail to recognize is that blockbusters are, in fact, a 
conservative approach to the pioblem of coping with uncertain market 
demand. 

By carefully planning all aspects of a blockbuster, mass media indus- 
tries control the risk of failure while maximizing the potential for profit. 
Furthermore, blockbusters have common features that allow them to be 
exploited as “products” by several media, with enormous financial re- 
wards. First, heavy advertising and promotion before the book is released 
contribute to the appearance of a successful “product.” 1 ic-ins between 
books and films are especially usefip here because of the savings on joint 
promotions directed to different audiences. Second, foi new projects, 
media industries increasingly depend on “products” that have proved suc- 
cessful in another medium. This situation enhances the importance of the 
subsidiary income that can be derived from the sale of “products” from one 
medium to another. 

Signing up established “stars,” or name authors, is another block- 
buster strategy but one that has escalated the blockbuster war. Although 
"stars” guarantee a large audience, they also shift tilt negotiating balance. 
I heir bargaining power allows them to demand and win “up front” guar- 
antees, bypassing the wait for the royalties that ma\ or may not be forth- 
coming. As a result, “stars” command huge advances. As the stakes grow 
higher, they sign with agents and lawyers, who w'in for their clients many 
of the subsidiary rights publishers count on to multiply their own profits. 
A handful of “stars” nonfiction writers, such as Tom Wolfe and Carl 
Sagan, and ex-politicians or best-selling novelists, such as Judith Krantz or 
I ay lor Caldw'ell receive vast sums. One consequence, editors told us, is 
that there is now less money to go around for other writers. 

That is not the only unfortunate outcome of the “star” system. In a 
Publishers H eek/y survey (Mav 1980) of major trade houses, one execu 
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tive, whose house depends on best sellers, voiced concern at the increased 
pace that blockbusters require. “It is becoming harder and harder to keep 
best-selling authors without paying huge amounts of money. With multi- 
ple submissions, editor and author never get together to judge the chemis- 
try between them, and we find ourselves up against 1 5 other houses, having 
to make fast decisions.” 12 An author submits the barest of outlines for re- 
view, and an editor must decide quickly. The investment in a large advance 
speeds up the whole writing and editorial process, and production and 
promotion must be coordinated and orchestrated with other media to 
ensure maximum exposure. 

The second major trend signaled by the hot pursuit of blockbusters is 
a power shift within publishing itself and a significant reorientation in pub- 
lishers’ views of their social role. Increasingly, the key people in trade pub- 
lishing houses are not editors but the buyers and sellers of subsidiary rights. 
Publishers, who once prided themselves on connections with writers and 
thinkers, are increasingly influenced by the media industries and corporate 
world where they, the publishers, must sell then wares. The internal shift 
in power and the change in outlook and operating procedures reflect the 
fact that, w'hen making choices, people are likely to orient themselves to 
groups or individuals who are important in their lives -to their “reference 
group,” to use Robert K. Merton’s concept.” Publishing standards, defini- 
tions of responsibility, and conceptions of the role of publisher are likely to 
be powerfully influenced by the reference groups that individual publish- 
ers have chosen for themselves. Their decisions to publish or to reject spe- 
cific books or catego. s of books will often reflect the standards of the 
company the\ keep. 

The biographies or autoh igraphies of nineteenth and early iwen- 
tteth-century publishers show .hat many of them were closely associated 
with their authors and with other waiters, as well as with literary critics 
and other cultivated people. 14 To be sure, such cultural interaction may 
have been exaggerated in these retrospective accounts; but even so, it seems 
to have been more frequent and intense in the past than it is now. 

The decline in contact bt, -en the business of publishing and the 
worlds of w r riters, critics, and intellectuals can be accounted for partially 
by the greater size of many publishing firms and the consequent complex- 
ity of ownership and control. A publisher at a major house nowadays has 
w ide and diversified tasks and spends increasing amounts of time with law- 
yers and corporate officers. He or she may simply no longer have the time 
and leisure for sustained associations with people outside the firm. 

As publishing houses a»e integrated into complex corporate struc- 
tures, they change profoundly. Communication lines grow longer, and the 
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organizational hierarchy grows steeper. Publishers work at a distance from 
writers, spending more time maintaining thep* organization than working 
on manuscripts. As one publishing director, whose small house was ac- 
quired by a large publishing combine, complained to us, “After we were 
bought, 1 never had time to see authors, I spent all my time tn meetings 
with various corporate execs and ‘selling’ our imprint within the parent 
company.” 

In addition, many publishing contracts are negotiated no longer with 
the author, but with literary agents or lawyers. Direct contact with authors 
has been increasingly replaced by a mediated relationship that forecloses 
close association between editor and author except in the special case of 
well-known authors. One prominent editor in chief, who recently moved 
from a small, high-quality house to head the trade department at a large 
one, told us that although he had gained considerable financial l>enehts 
from his move, he was worried that in his new position he saw “mostly 
lawyers and agents and [he was] in danger of losing touch with creative 
writers and their manuscripts.” In his earlier position he could assist in the 
creative development of his authors; now he feared becoming a well-paid 
retailer of ideas ami entertainment. •• 

Publishers and major editors have become so involved with busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, literary agents, and key decision makers in subsidiary 
rights that they are in danger of losing touch with the world of the creative 
intellect. To the extent that they are segregated or self segregated from 
intellectual and cultural circles, they are more likely to let their general cul- 
tural responsibilities remain on the back burner, w'hile the front burnet is 
occupied by immediate business considerations and calculations 

We discussed the effect of corporate ownership on publishing at 
length with some editors in chief, most of whom w'ere directors of small or 
medium-sized quality firms that were divisions or subsidiaries of larger 
corporations. The parent companies were all members of Fortune 
magazine's one thousand largest corporations We also conducted field 
observations at several houses in order to pursue the ownership issue in 
more detail. One house was a division of a large corporation; one was 
independently owned; and the other had recently regained its indepen- 
dence, having broken off from a large diversified publishing company. 
Each of the houses published between fifty and one hundred books a year. 

We were particularly interested in the pressures and demands these 
firms received from their owners. No one reported any effort by a parent 
company to influence the content of books. Nor did we notice any discern- 
ible difference in pressures to increase profitability. There was somewhat 
more attention to long-range planning and budgeting in the non-indepen- 
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dent houses; but many editors felt that, given the peculiar nature of book 
publishing, these were exercises in “creative writing.” The independently 
owned firm was under the greatest financial pressure, because its creditors 
were constantly disturbed by its chronic cash-flow problems. This situa- 
tion led us to conclude that for independent firms of this size, the market- 
place, which is shaped by the nature and variety of firms competing within 
it, was a more insidious force than corporate managers. 

One key difference we frequently observed in the corporate-owned 
houses was pressure to increase the number of titles published annually. 
This was a serious concern for the houses we were studying, which were 
modest in size and had a reputation for nurturing their authors. The 
pressures, they felt, were airged at increasing the size of their operations 
and their sales volume. We cannot say if this is common in all corporate- 
owned houses. Perhaps in a larger house, parent company influence would 
be focused not on growth but on producing fewer and more promotable 
and profitable books. Large operations may feel pressures to increase their 
operational efficiency; our medium and small houses relied heavily on free- 
lance outsiders and were most certainly not overstaffed. To our inquiries 
about “pressures from above,” the editor in chief of a quality small house, 
owned by a parent conglomerate with a wide variety of interests, re- 
sponded* 

The main pressures we feel are not pressures for greater profits. Thev don’t 
even look at the figures on individual titles. What we feci are pressures for 
growth, to expand and do more hooks. . . . We cannot sustain growth ically, 
they don’t undersi id iliat . . . Phey’ve bothered us partly by forcing more 
growth than we would normally have. They want us to do more books and 
we keep telling them there it* ay not he any more hooks of real merit that we 
can do justice to. 

In a 1978 PH' interview, Charles Scribner, Jr., described some of the 
differences between his independent firm and other houses: 

We’re putting out the “Dictionary 01 Scientific Biography,” done in-house. 
It’s been in the works 15 years, but it will be a perennial seller. And we’re 
embaiking on the “Kncyclop* , uu of the Middle Ages,” at least a 10-year 
project. Big publishers simply won’t undertake such time-consuming proj- 
ects. Everyone wants everything tomorrow. 

We enjoy being independent. The two greatest joys are these: Indepen- 
dence confers upon us an important business advantage, the opportunity to 
take the long view, to take a long time waiting. Many times the merits of an 
author or a work are not immediately apparent, but wc can wait Second, we 
enjoy the ability to follow our own judgment. When you have someone pull- 
ing up the plant to check its roots, the plant simply will not grow*. We do not 
suffer beneath that yoke. 1 ' 
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Scribner pointed out some important differences between the long- 
term view taken by his independent house, with its consequences for pub- 
lishing choices and strategies, and the short-term outlook dominant in 
other houses. Yet our survey of the industry revealed that changes in au- 
thor-publisher relations and in the internal organization of houses are more 
pervasive than a simple typology of independent/non-independent houses 
would suggest. Crown Publishers, for instance, is the independent house 
that published Judith Krantz, the queen of blockbusters if there ever was 
one. A front-page article in the Wall Street Journnl described the “notable 
departure from tradition” at the independent firm of Houghton Mifflin 
when the house brought in a new trade book chief, Lynn Thompson lx>ng, 
who had no publishing background. A la\yyer and former investment 
banker, Long had defended I loughtou Mifflin against the Western Pacific 
takeover attempt in 1978. She said that her skills are “managerial, not edi- 
torial,” and asserted that “publishers are now’ managers of ideas jfor many 
markets], not just publishers of hardcover books.” Her plans for I (ought on 
Mifflin included raising title output by fifty to one hundred titles a year 
within five years. The news article went on to state: 

* 

The old-line editors who founded and long ran publishing houses are tieing 
replaced 111 top managerial jobs by a new breed, the piofessional manager 
More and more houses have been acquired b\ big public companies with a 
gimlet eye on the bottom line. Hofighton, one of the best-known remaining 
independents, has had to bow to the new realities.*'’ 

In contrast, Simon & Schuster, which is owned by Ciulf & Western 
and has a reputation for doing big, splashy, successful books, appears to be 
following a strategy of “growth” by becoming smaller and more diverse. 
Within the company, smaller lines have been set up among them. Linden 
Press, Summit Books, Wyndham Books, 'I imescape Books, and Touch- 
stone. Each is headed by an individual who has a record of achievement 
within the industry. This process of growth through the formation of 
small, personal imprints is an attempt to counterbalance many of the forces 
that are buffeting the industry. Other large, corporate-owned trade houses 
have also set up similar arrangements with their top editors. 

The comparison of I loughton Mifflin and Simon & Schuster’s differ- 
ent growth strategies demonstrates the difficulty of generalizing about 
trends within the industry. Distinguished old houses are hiring profes- 
sional managers, and highly commercial houses continue to publish books 
of real merit. After reviewing a number of fine books published in 1980, 
New York Times book reviewer John Leonard remarked, “This year, like 
every year, is arbitrary, trendless, accidental, perverse.”’ 7 
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Readers unfamiliar with the inner workings of publishing houses may 
have trouble reconciling the complex business of publishing with an au- 
thor’s solitary creative efforts. The myth is widespread that book publish- 
ing in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was a gentlemanly trade 
in which an editor catered to an author’s every whim, whereas commercial- 
ism and hucksterism have taken over in our day. It is a useful myth, to be 
sure, for it permits authors to point to a golden past and allows publishers 
to fashion for themselves a fine pedigree going back to a time when their 
profession was not sullied by the crass requirements of the marketplace. 
There may once ha\o been more gentlemen in publishing than there are 
now, but there were surely sharp operators, hucksters, and pirates galore. 
In publishing, as in many other spheres of social life, there is little that *s 
new What is different, we believe, are the changes in the w'ork process and 
the status order within houses. However, book publishing in the past as in 
the present has operated under the pressures of the marketplace, the 
count inghousc, and the literary anti intellectual currents of the day. I he 
quest for profit and the demands of excellence have all too often refused to 
go hand in hand One should not be surprised that these same tensions, 
albeit in somewhat different form, are still here today. 
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Chapter 


Publishing Worlds: 
Sectors within the 
Industry 


t^OOK PUB 1 .ISI IIN(i is a comparatively small industry. With total 
sales of approximately seven billion dollars m 1980, the entire industry 
would rank only forty-sixth on Fortune magazine’s list (4 May 1981) of 
the 500 largest U.S. industrial corporations in 1980. Most book publishers 
are small: in 1977, only 348 establishments (a company may own several) 
had more than twenrv employees. 1 Geographic concentration is high. New 
York State accounted for 45 percent of the total industry receipts in 1977;“ 
our tabulations show that 45 percent ol all publishing houses in the United 
States in 1975 were located in the New York metropolitan area and pub- 
lished over 60 percent of the titles released that year. 

Despite its modest size and geographic concentration, the industry is 
highly differentiated. It is the most specialized of all the media industries. 
While there is general agreement that it has many specialties and subfields, 
there is little consensus on how to categorize its various segments. In 

* Wc decided not to use the raiegoues that the Census Department or the American 
Association of Publishers employed in their record keeping, because their categories were loo 
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order to discuss the behavior of publishers and editors and analyze the way 
the industry works, it was crucial to find an adequate way of sorting out 
different types of publishing houses. One would hardly expect the same be- 
havior of a three-person house located in Arizona and publishing two 
highly profitable cookbooks a year, of a four-hundred-person house in 
New York producing five hundred scholarly monographs a season, and of a 
two-hundred-person New York house that each year has at least « ne block- 
buster on the best-seller list, and whose staff regularly lunches with the 
editor of the Xczl' York Times Book Review to go over the season's list. 
These three houses all publish books; but, beyond placing words between 
covers, they may have little in common. 

In classifying types of house, size is obviously a factor, but how to 
measure it? What counts the most number of titles, number of sales, 
number of sales per book, gross receipts, capitalizat ion, number of employ- 
ees, number of divisions, or what? Subject matter, too, seems important; 
and though this may seem an easy way to slice the industry, a quick pe- 
rusal of any library’s classification scheme from the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem to the Library of Congress method will show that very dissimilar 
books can end up on the same shelf Then there is the nature of the audi- 
ence or market. Surely, selling texts to college freshmen is different from 
selling romances to suburban women. Finally, ’.litre are the auspices of a 
house. At the very least, one would expect university presses that may have 
a subsidy to differ from houses that are supposedly profitable. Then own- 
ership itself may make a difference: does a publishing house owned bv a 
few editors differ from a house owned by a television network or t movie 
company, and what difference does a public corporation make compared 
with a privately held house? 

In this chapter, we will sort out some of these questions, beginning 
with the knotty mat let of size, moving on to the relation between the 
si/e of a house and the nature of its market, then to the issue of corporate 
ownership, and finally to the heart o» any book- its contents. Our aim 
has been to find a scheme that accounts for the major differences among 
houses, and then to demonstrate rut the method we have used is closely 
related to editorial standards and the way editors judge the worth of 


Imud and masked what «( perceived to be significant dilFcicnces among houses. The AM* 
has a particularly awkwaid classification scheme tor om purposes It classifies individual 
l looks, not houses, and usi s in array of categories Sonic categories rofci to a book's subject — 
such as, religion; others refer to a book’s audience — that is. trade or professional; while other 
categories describe iln mode of distribution — that is, hook club, mail order, or subscription; 
and one category is based on ihe type di house — that is, university picsses Many researchers 
have complained about both the completeness and the usefulness of publishing industry data 
sources 
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their efforts. No single classification scheme is entirely satisfactory, but 
we have tried to take into account as many factors as seem relevant and 
practical. 


LARGE AND SMALL 


Sociologists who study organizations have shown that size of a firm plays a 
determining role in influencing the behavior of individuals within ihe firm 
One therefore might expect to find a significant difference between large 
and small publishing houses . 4 A large house can afford to experiment, even 
in one specialized area, without the assurance that all its titles will do well. 
Smaller houses, in contrast, must exercise greater care to avoid being sad- 
dled with too many failures. Although one might argue the converse, we 
speculated that larger houses may be more inclined to innovation. On the 
other hand, smaller houses, particularly newcomers, ma> have to be alert 
to developing trends by introducing authors or fields not yet preempted by 
their big competitors. Large houses can offei great potential for promotion, 
distribution, and sales; small houses can offer an author more individual 
attention. The first task in understanding the industry, then, is to classify 
houses according to size. 

Every firm has some inputs, does something with these inputs, and 
produces an output, a commodity, for the market. In terms of inputs, pub- 
lishing houses have traditional labor and capital; but their raw' material, as 
it were, differs from that of many firms since it consists of manuscripts 
submitted by individuals who are otherwise peripheral to the industry. 
One could classify houses in terms of capital investment, number of em- 
ployees, and number of manuscripts submitted. The number of books 
published, the dollar volume of the sales, and the number of copies of 
books sold are quantitative indicators of the size of a firm's output. In many 
industries, the various indicators of size are all correlated to •» greater or 
lesser degree. For example, an automobile company that produces many 
cars has many employees anil a high capitalization, along with high gross 
sales figures. And although the differences are extreme between Rolls 
Royce and Ford, the generally accepted way of making money is to sell 
many cars of many different kinds (Rolls Royce is, in fact, no exception: its 
motor car division, which sells but a few expensive products, loses money ). 
In the book business, however, these indicators of size are not necessarily 
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correlated. A one-person firm can, as we shall see, survive very well and 
earn more money than one with many employees. One can make money by 
selling many copies of the same book or a modest number of copies of 
many books. These differences also affect capitalization, so that the more 
profitable firms are not necessarily the best capitalized. 

Perhaps these facts about the complexity of industry sound obvious, 
but at the start of our study we had thought otherwise. Clivcn our assump- 
tion that all the indicators of size would in any case be correlated, we 
thought that the easiest way to begin would be to count the number of 
titles each firm produced each year. The Literary Market Place ,* an an- 
nual volume, reports the number of titles published yearly by many of the 
houses in its lists. It would be an easy matter, we thought, to supplement 
these figures by calling or writing the houses whose yearly output was not 
listed. To our surprise, we learned that sonic publishing houses do not even 
keep accurate records of the number of titles they publish annually. The 
comments of a senior executive at a large publishing conglomerate illus- 
trate the problems involved: 

Well, the trade department did X number of titles and the juvenile division 
did this many. I don’t know how man' the college and elementary and high 
school texts divisions did, besides, those are textbooks and they aren’t the 
same. Then there is the reference department- does a dictionary count the 
same as a single book? There is also X, which is a division ol ours. \ suppose 
we should count them, but they do iheir own budgeting and accounting. We 
also have a number ol subsidiaries and foreign affiliates. So you tell me, bow 
mans books did wc publish this year? I just don’t know*. And that doesn’t 
even consider the books that were supposed to be published, maybe even 
were announced, but were d* laved for one reason or another. 

Nor is that the end of the complications. Not all books are compara- 
ble. Our respondents asked, “I low is a textbook that took five years to pro- 
duce or a reference book ten years in the making comparable viith an an- 
nually published income tax guide?” The / iter ary Market Place also lists 
some divisions and subsidiarie. „*parately from their parent companies. 
Yet we were told that the figures for one large publishing conglomerate in- 
cluded all the companies under its umbrella, even though several of these 
were listed separately Atter several months, during which we learned a lot 
about the informal nature of record keeping In book publishing, we even- 

* R. R. Bowkcr’s laterary Market Place {I.AtP) is an annual publication that may be 
little knoun outside the book trade; but within it, it is, perhaps, the most used of books. The 
1980 edition, the fortieth, tuns to almost 1,000 pages and lists the names of some 25,000 indi- 
viduals and companies Available in libraries, l.MP is a useful guide to publishers, agents, 
book clubs, and most facets of book publishing. 
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tually obtained enough data to rank almost all houses by the number of 
titles published. 

We turned next to comparing annual sales figures. 1 lere we saw first- 
hand some of the important differences among the various divisions within 
the industry. The trade and the college text departments of one firm pub- 
lished a similar number of titles. However, the former had annual sales of 
five million dollars, in contrast to the college text's seventy million. We 
conducted interviews with scientific monograph nublishers that put out 
hundreds of titles each year; but their sales were comparatively small, as 
they sold only several thousand copies of each title. 

We later tried to measure size by the number of employees working 
for various houses, and thus were led to examine how work was organized 
and distributed within a house. We found that almost all functions or ser- 
vices can be delegated to individuals or firms outside the house, and that 
copy editing, jacket design and artwork, and publicity are frequently' con- 
tracted to such free lancers as the work is needed. Also, small or medium- 
sized houses rely on larger ones to distribute their books. Publishing can 
operate as a cottage industry in part because it is possible for a publishing 
house to operate with a stall of one- the editor while handing over all 
other functions to free lancers or outside contractors. This is one of the 
reasons that book publishing is concentrated in New York City, where, as 
in a few other big cities, there are available within walking distance all 
the services one needs to publish books from typewriter-rental firms to 
free-lance writers, to copy editors, not to mention all the people and organi- 
zations that can design, publicize, and distribute the final product. 

(Economists describe such an industry as one in which external econo- 
mies prevail. And where there is heavy reliance on external economies, 
there are organizations with highly permeable boundaries, making it diffi- 
cult to determine who is a member of the oiganization and who is not. The 
number will vary depending on when one is asking the question and on the 
particular project one is looking at. Several well-known, highly visible 
publishing houses have surprisingly few full-time employees. Phis was 
particularly true of trade houses and scholarly houses tliai published for a 
general intellectual audience. We studied several houses that had iwenty- 
ftve or fewet employees yet published seventy-five or more titles a year. In 
contrast, we observed college text houses that had several hundred employ- 
ees and produced fewer than one hundred texts a year. We also studied a 
scientific monograph house that had more than four hundred employees 
and published more than four hundred titles a year. The difference lies in 
the reliance of many trade and scholarly publishers on outside services. 
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while labor-intensive text and monograph publishing requires large and 
specialized in-house production and promotion departments. 

None of the preceding quantitative indicators of size- -title output, 
annual sales, or size of work force — provided us with wholly satisfactory 
measures. Capitalization, which we discuss when we come to the owner- 
ship of houses, proved difficult to collect accurate data on; and the number 
of manuscripts submitted turned out to depend on many variables (see 
chapter 5). In the end, we used number of titles per year as part of our 
strategy for sampling editors simply because we judged that working con- 
ditions in firms with many titles would be different from those with fewer 
titles, but we are under no illusion that this single index is an adequate 
substitute for an over-all notion of si/e. In our survey of editors, we asked 
for a qualitative, subjective response* whether, in the editor's opinion, the 
firm he or she wo: ked for was large, medium-si/.ed, or small. In accounting 
for editorial hchas ior, this single subjeeti\r measure seemed to perform as 
well as, if not better, than the objective measures 


TIIK DIAL MARK FT 


Throughout the nineteenth century the so-called mass market for books 
was the small reading portion of the relatively small populations of the 
United States and < Ireat Britain I oday, with the population explosion and 
a high literacy rate, the potential size of the market for books is of an en- 
tirely different order of magnitude and has been enhanced by media tie-ins. 
There are now two pronounced segments of the book trade: one in which 
books are media propel ties and part of a high-risk speculative mass inaiket 
characterized by a winner-take-all system of huge windfalls and disastrous 
failures; and the rest of the industry’, m which serious publishing continues 
albeit quietly and without mucti fanfare.' 'The audience for these latter 
publications is not large, nor are their successes or failures grand. Persua- 
sive arguments, theoretical and empirical, account for this two-tier devel- 
opment. 

Sociologists and economists have for some time argued that, in mod- 
ern societies, both labor and production have become segmented. In the 
labor market, there are a so-called primary sector with job mobility, good 
working conditions, and high w'ages, and a secondary sector character- 
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ized by unstable employment and low wages/* These differences in the 
labor market are seen by some economists as resulting from a fundamental 
split between industries that comprise the core or the muscle of the 
American economy and those that are relatively peripheral. Core indus- 
tries have an oligopolistic market structure. Firms within these industries 
have a large share of the market, are vertically integrated, and arc simply 
big. Peripheral industries have a competitive market structure and arc 
characterized by relatively easy entry costs, and hnns within such indus- 
tries tend to be small/ 

Similar to the core-periphery distinction in the economy at large is the 
division within the mass media between those that are producer-orient etl 
and those that are distributor-orient cd. v Fob example, Off-OfI Broadway 
theaters serve small audiences, have a close artist -audience relation, and re- 
ward originality and the breaking of molds and traditions. Indeed, the au- 
dience often consists of people who are themselves involved with the the- 
ater. In contrast, Broadway productions cater to large audiences not 
intimately involved in the theater and favor formula rather than innova- 
tion. These latter media must retail cultural developments to a lar^e audi- 
ence. The criteria for Off-Off Broadway success are often no more than the 
approval of one’s colleagues. Indeed, some noted performers attempt to re- 
strict access to their work In contrast, the main criteria for the success of 
distributor media are quantitative rather than qualitative. Without large 
audiences, a Broadway play closes Thus, prospects for delivering original 
and complex ideas are clouded from the outset by the economic organiza- 
tion of distributor media. 

Though book publishing as a whole may be regarded by some people 
as a peripheral industry in comparison w'ith steel or automobiles, publish- 
ing itself contains one sector more like the core industries and another more 
like the peripheral industries. Some publishing firms deal in large invest- 
ments, big money, anti fast turnover and have a hectic promotion pace 
Other, smaller firms have specialized audiences, lower entry costs, and a 
more traditional approach to marketing. In this sense, book publishing, too, 
has a core of distributor-oriented firms, and a periphery of producer- 
oriented firms. 

Whatever the terms used to describe this split into two sectors, the 
distinctions are certainly familiar to observers of book publishing. In a 
summary of the year’s trends, N K Kleinfield noted in the Sunday New 
York Times Rook Review that in iy8o “the money went even higher for 
the hot titles, while the money diminished for the small books, and the gulf 
separating the two extremes became wider ” 10 The comments of Don Fine, 
the head of Arbor House, illustrate the two-sector argument: 
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1 he hook publishing business -the one that has to do with big-name authors 
and big money and sexy ladies and sexy literary gentlemen — has nothing to 
d<* with book publishing. It gets the attention of the press and the people 
"ho are dinner-parts knowledgeable, but it gives a black ey'e to what real 
book publishing is about. That is something quite unspectacular but im- 
mensely satisfying to those who are part of if finding a person who writes 
well, creatively and with sensibility — a Victorian phrase that nonetheless is 
timeless." 


And Judith Krant/., author of the best-selling Scruples (Crown, 1978) and 
Princes r Daisy (Crown, 1980), pithily clinches the point: 

I in no Joan Didion— I here am* no intelligent, unhappy people in my books. I 
want to be known as a writei of good, entertaining narrative. I’m not Irving to 
be taken seriousls by the F.ast Coast literary establishment Rut I’m taken 
if/\ seriously h\ the bankers i: 


Contracts in the core sector carry high advances. For example, Carl 
Sagan was offered $2,000,000 by Simon & Schuster for hardcover and pa- 
perback rights to {.on tact, his first w*ork of fiction - after the publisher had 
seen only a 1 15-page outline for the proposed book. Taylor Caldwell, the 
populat novelist, signed a two-book contract with C. P. Putnam’s for $3,- 
900,000. Bantam Books paid $3,200,000 for the paperback rights to | udith 
Krant/’s Princess Dui\\. Bantam also bought The Right Stuff (Farrar, 
Straus, &. (iiroux, 1979) by I 0111 Wolfe lor $600,000; and United Artists 
bought the movie rights .or $500,000. The same film company also paid 
$2,500,000 for the film rights to I'h\ Neighbor V Wife by Cay Talese 
(l)oubleday, 1980). 

Besides giant sums of money, there is in the core sector much greater 
movement of authors and editors from house to house. An article in the 
-VccC Yoi k l imes stated that “loyalty | in book publishing j has a new name 
these days and it is spelled m-o-n-e-y.” 1 ' Also commonplace is the signing 
of book projects not on the basis of the whole manuscript, but at a much 
earlier stage. Often an outline is sudieient indication of whether a book can 
be successfully mass-merchandised. The extraordinary attention paid to 
promotion can mean that the quality of the package, the meticulously de- 
signed jacket plus advertising and promotional materials, is often superior 
to the merits of the book. Publishers have come to question whether their 
increasingly professional promotion and marketing departments should be 
cranked up for l>ooks that do not have mass appeal. In a revealing response 
to the question, “What size advance do you usually pay?” a senior editor at 
a large hardcover trade house responded: 
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I’ve paid up to half a million, although I certainly have to get approval lor 
something that big. But the amount has really gone up in recent years. I 
would have said $10,000 was the minimum several years ago, but now it’s 
considerably higher. We have a highly effective publishing machine here, par- 
ticularly on the promotional end, and it is not only hard to get them interested 
in a book that is earmarked as small, you have to wonder if it is even worth 
their time. 

With such all-or-nothing publishing, 1 Icrbcrt K. Schnall, president of 
New American Library, calculates that “it almost doesn't pa\ to buy some- 
thing for under $ 100,000.” 14 Mass-market paperback publishing, college 
and elementary-high textbooks, and parts of hardcover trade publishing 
have grown into a high-stakes business. The emphasis on “big” books, 
which generate high-volume sales, necessarily confines a house to a pre- 
dictable pattern of operation. 

The French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu has described such a pattern 
by developing a typology of publishing houses based on whether publish- 
ing decisions are oriented toward a short or a long time span. 1 ' I le suggests 
that the more “commercial” the orientation of a firm or, in our terms, the 
more distributor- or core-oriented it is the shorter its time perspective 
and the greater the tendency to produce books that w'ill meet an existing 
demand and fulfill particular readers’ interests. Such houses, in Bourdieu’s 
view', are geared to the rapid turnovef and quick obsolescence of their prod- 
ucts, and to the minimization of unnecessary risks. I louses geaied to a 
longer time perspective, on the other hand, tend to accept higher risks and 
lower immediate profitability and turnover, in hopes that once a book is 
part of the backlist, it will continue to find new buyers. These houses are 
oriented toward the future. Such firms, Bourdieu suggests, are not con- 
cerned with the immediate maximization of returns but rather tend to ac- 
cumulate what he calls, in a memorable phrase, “symbolic capital.” As an 
example of this latter strategy, he points to the Paris house. Editions dc 
Minuit , that published Samuel Beckett, among other difficult authors. 
Waiting for (Jodot , for example, came out in 1952 and sold only ten thou- 
sand copies in the first five years; but its rate of sales increased by about 20 
percent per year, so that its cumulative sales by 1968 amounted to sixty- 
five thousand copies. 

Firms that are intent upon acquiring symbolic capital must follow dif- 
ferent strategies from those geared to quick accumulation of financial capi- 
tal. Bourdieu highlights the fact that those firms concerned with symbolic 
capital arc by no means engaged in philanthropy. They, too, are geared to 
the logic of profitability, but they operate within an extended time per- 
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spective in which immediate returns and quick maximization of profit are 
not the primary considerations. 

Since core publishing tends to preclude the publication of books that 
are original oi experimental, and important but demanding, peripheral pub- 
lishers small trade houses as well as scholarly ones - are moving into the 
territory that has been vacated by the large trade houses in the quest for 
blockbusters. As many publishing houses have increased their expectations 
of the number of copies a book needs to sell in order to be deemed suc- 
cessful, they are less willing to take on titles with potential sales of from 
five thousand to twenty-five thousand copies. Many small trade publishers 
that have sprung up recently, particularly on the West Coast, can do very 
well with books in that range. A similar phenomenon occurred when tele- 
vision usurped radio s mass audience. Paul Hirsch and others have argued 
that the success of television in capturing radio’s mass market led to a 
transformation in the latter’s programming. The audience for radio was 
redefined: stations directed their programming at gtoups with discrete, 
specialized tastes instead of at a unitary mass audience.'* 

Scholarly publishers, both commercial ones and university presses, 
are increasingly aiming books of more than academic interest at a larger au- 
dience. The crush of big books has given impetus to smaller houses. The 
following lengthy comments of the editor in chief of a successful, commer- 
cial, scholarly firm illustrate this development: 

One of m\ duties is 10 pick several books a season from our list thai I think 
have some trade potential and work on promoting them. We can’t “make” 
bestsellers like trade publishers do, we don’t have large advertising bud- 
gets. ... In our business, and perhaps it is only in our branch of publishing 
that this is true, good books sell 'hemselves because the book it sell says some- 
thing that is important l try to help them along by bringing them to people’s 
attention. . . . Out kind of publishing doesn’t require a great deal of money . 
We rarely compete with other houses on the basis of money . . . our advances 
are quite small. Wc compete on the basis of services we offer authors. We like 
to think that we are continuing the traditions of editorial excellence. 

In the past it was uncommon lor out hardcover hooks to sell more than 
10,000 copies, except foi the fc’»’ textbooks we did. Now’ we are aiming for 
somewhat larger sales. We’re advertising in places like the Sew Republic and 
the Sew York Review [of Hooks], But we aren’t becoming trade publishers 
Our hooks are still budgeted to earn small profits on four-figure sales. If some 
of them do better, that’s great. . . It’s a totally different business from trade 
publishing where books have to recoup their investments in six months. 

We do it on a two year basis . . . and if a book doesn’t sell big, somebody loses 
his shirt. Trade publishers live off their front list sales. 1 couldn't sleep at 
night if faced w’ith that. . . The majority of our sales are from our backlist, 
good books that sell year in, year out and that make life a lot easier. 
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Because firms compete most intensely with firms of similar size, the 
distribution of organizational size has important implications for competi- 
tion. Michael T. Hannan and John Freeman have shown: 

Competition between pairs of organizations within an activity will be a de- 
creasing function of the distance separating them on the size gradient. For ex- 
ample, small local banks compete most with other small banks, to a lesser ex- 
tent with medium-scale regional banks, and hardly at all with international 
banks. ... (A significant alteration in the size distribution of tirms in an in- 
dustry will serve to select for and against certain organizations with regard to 
size.] When large-sized organizations emerge they pose a competitive threat 
to medium-sized but hardly any threat to small organizations. (Thus, the rise 
of large organizations may actually increase the survival prospects of small or- 
ganizations. ] On the other hand, organizations in the middle of the size dis- 
tribution may find themselves trapped. Whatever strategy they adopt to light 
off the challenge of the largei form makes them more vulnerable in competi- 
tion with smaller organizations and vice-versa | In sum,] the two ends of the 
size distribution ought to outcompete the middle. The number of medium- 
sized firms will decline upon the entiy of large firms . . . and the fortunes of 
small firms will improve 1 

Recent developments in book publishing illustrate very well the phe- 
nomenon that Hannan and Freeman describe. There has been simultane- 
ous concentration among large firms and a proliferation of small, 
geographically dispersed independent companies. The small firms are fre- 
quently pursuing projects overlooked or cast aside by larger houses. I lun- 
dreds ot very small, independent, “Mom and Pop” enterprises have sprung 
up outside of Manhattan. Many are located m California, clustered around 
Santa Barbara and the Bay area. These houses survive on low overheads 
and with small stafTs. Some are only part-time operations. They have 
tended to favor the trade (large-size, quality design) paperback format. Al- 
though their output is only a fraction of the industry’s total, several titles 
published by small bouses have made the trade paperback best-seller list. 

Why have these small houses been successful? One independent pub- 
lisher argues: 

Because our resources are limited, we have to specialize, to make oui imprint 
stand for things that concern people these days- -career-changing, parenting, 
health, solar housing, and the like. Few of our books are returned unsold by 
bookstores, most become steady hacklist sellers. We’ve had to let very few of 
our books go out of print.' K 

One way of competing with core, commercial, or distributor-oriented 
houses is to move toward “market segmentation” without necessarily bc- 
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coming producer-oriented. T hus, many small publishers have found spe- 
cialized niches and have concentrated on big-selling, “how to,” fad, or re- 
gional books. There are also small publishers dedicated to social causes — 
religious, or conservative, or like the South Fnd Press in Boston, which is 
an independent socialist publishing collective focusing on hooks analyzing 
political and economic systems. These publishers are more producer- 
oriented, bent on accumulating symbolic capital. 

Other small peripheral houses, such as David C iodine in Boston, con- 
centrate on doing books of exceptional design and beauty. There arc also 
small firms that reissue titles large companies have allowed to go out of 
print. Firms such as Second Chance Press —in Sagaponack, New York— or 
Academy Chicago lad. are operating as if they were traditional, backlist 
publishers. A considerable amount of contemporary poetry -including 
poems by the Polish Nobel Prize winner Czeslaw Milosz on F.cco Press’s 
list —is published by small houses. 

The Association of American Publishers points with considerable 
pleasure to the growth of small houses at the industry’s bottom and even 
argues that their proliferation offsets recent concentration at the top. ,v 
'1'here is no question that the number of small entrants to the industry has 
been remarkable; but to argue that they mitigate the development of 
large vertically integrated publishing combines is, in our opinion, wishful 
thinking. 

A recent issue of an industry newsletter devoted a page to the more 
than one hundred independent publishers, “growing every day,” in the 
Santa Barbara area.' 0 '1 ne focus of the article was on Para Publishing, 
w'hich has released fourteen books since 1969. But while new small houses 
are sprouting up, there are no replacements for medium-sized companies 
like Lippincott, T. Y. Crowell, or Bobbs-Mcrrill. (Lippincott and Crowell 
were absorbed by Harper & Row; Bobbs-Mcrrill dropped its fiction list 
under the policy direction of its parent conglomerate. International 'Tele- 
phone and 'Telegraph.) Herman Wouk, speaking for the Authors Guild, 
argued in 197H that the many sntaU companies publish only' a few titles per 
year and “lack the capital to prom ice, advertise, promote, and distribute 
their books effectively in the national trade book market.”' 1 

In attempting to make the case for the contributions made by small 
presses, Winthrop Knowlton, then president of Harper & Row, stated the 
same year: 


For a quick, easy way of gauging the role of specialization in book publishing 
and the role of newer, smaller firms, go into any large bookstore and examine 
the cookbook section. . . . The other day in a store near me in New York, 1 
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counted more than 900 titles. Of these, 25 percent were published by small, 
independent firms. 22 

This, however, is precisely the point of Wouk and the Authors Guild: 
small houses tend to specialize in “how to" books; they do not compete in 
the national market for major works of fiction or nonfiction. 

While small houses are able to specialize and concentrate their ener- 
gies in ways that medium and large houses cannot, the former also face 
unique problems. The editor in chief of one of Manhattan's leading small, 
independent houses commented to us: 

Our freedom has both advantages and disadv images. I ‘he disadvantage is that 
we don’t have the clout. Sometimes wt just don’t have the resources 01 mono 
to pay what an author asks for. It can be hard to compete with the big guys 
We're like the farm team for the New York Yankees We create the successes 
for the big houses. We sign an authoi when he’s relatively unknown and then 
next book time, the big guvs pick hirn up. 

The houses that are popping up on the West Coast, however, find that 
they need not compete with eastern houses, but are locating previously 
unpublished authors, doing projects other publishers have found unwork- 
able, and being contacted by West Coast writers who like having an editor 
near by. These houses face other problems, particularly in terms of distri- 
bution and access to bookstores. They have had to develop marketing tech- 
niques outside of normal sales and distribution channels. Growth for small 
houses usually involves financing problems, but the problems of distribu- 
tion to libraries and bookstores on a national basis become paramount. We 
again quote Knowlton of Harper & Row: 

I know from my own experience that small presses are springing up every- 
where. They often come to us (and other established houses) for advice and 
help and sometimes for marketing services. We are happy to oblige because 
we cannot cover the editorial waterfront ourselves and sometimes distribu- 
tion arrangements with new firms help us spread our considerable over 
heads. 2 ’ 

Distribution agreements between large firms and small houses may 
sometimes be mutually beneficial. Small presses, however, cannot afford to 
absorb returns at the same rate as large publishers, anti depend for survival 
on direct sales rather than on subsidiary rights sales. Small publishers have 
complained to us that, under such distribution arrangements, their books 
are always “last to be touted (to booksellers). . . . We even make presenta- 
tions to their sales force at the end of the week . . . when they have been 
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fully satiated with books and drink.” New Republic Books encountered an 
unusual problem when, in 1979, Simon & Schuster chose not to distribute 
Steven Brill’s book The Teamsters because the larger publisher had a l>ook 
on the same subject. 

Then there are small linns that are part of larger firms. This fact raises 
the issue of what constitutes a meaningful unit of analysis. While small 
houses publish only one or two different lines of books, large vertically in- 
tegrated corporations like l ime, Inc., or Times Mirror have a foot in many 
aspects of publishing. Doubleday, for instance, is a leading hardcover trade 
publisher involved in general publishing, special interest publishing, reli- 
gious books, and paperback publishing through its division, Anchor Press. 
Doubleday also owns Dell Publishing which includes the second largest 
mass-market paperback publisher, DcU, and the latter’s hardcover affiliate 
Delacorte with two personal imprint lines, as well as Delta Books and the 
Dial Press. The Literary Guild is one of twelve bookclubs owned by 
Doubleday'. Both Macmillan and I larper & Row have trade and college 
text departments that rank among the top ten in sales in each of those mar- 
kets. Macmillan owns the Free Press and Harper & Row owns Basic 
Books: both subsidiaries are well -known scholarly publishers. The Putnam 
Publishing Group, owned by Music Corporation of America, is another 
diversified operation, counting among its various operations: CL P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; Coward, McCann, & Geoghegan; Perigee trade paperbacks; 
and Berkley and Jove, both mass-market publishers. 

F.ven though some operations of the small firms owned by large firms 
appear to be producer-oriented and involved in ihc accumulation of sym- 
bolic capital, the parent firm itself possesses all the attributes of a core firm. 
The si/.able resources available to these large firms, their extensive hold- 
ings, and their market power have squeezed middle-sized firms out or led 
to their acquisition and subsequent absorption under largt corporate um- 
brellas. There are people within publishing who believe not only that me- 
dium-sized trade and text houses are in decline, but that medium-budget 
books are in trouble at larger houses. These books aimed at audiences of 
modest size are deemed risky for, without mass or specialized appeal, they 
have no ready market. Publishers Weekly asked sixteen top executives in 
trade publishing to comment on their current publishing practices. Their 
responses confirmed the decline of middle-level projects: 

We’re cutting middlebrow fiction —anything lhat is neither commerce nor 
culture. 

We’re not cutting back but we have an increasing reluctance to participate 
in auctions for intermediate books. 
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For anything below the blockbuster, the paperback reprint market is no 
longer the reliable source of income it once was.*'’ 

At a iy8o P.K.N. panel on bigness in publishing, the argument that 
“big” books help pay for the rest of the list was challenged by I^eona 
Nevler, vice-president and publisher at Fawcett. The effect of blockbusters 
worried her; she lamented that “the middle of the list doesn’t make its way 
anymore.” Ann Freedgood of Vintage maintained, “Many middle books 
would do belter at small houses where they could l>e treated as lead 
books.”’* 

These developments have been criticized by some of the publishers 
involved. Oscar Dystel, former president of bantam books, the largest pa- 
perback publisher, has been dismayed by the overattention paid to big 
books: 

back of variety and subject coveiage cuts into sales just as deeply as rising 
cover prices do. This lack of publishing variety and innovation, this lack of 
broad title inventory availability, this concentration on the lug book and fads, 
docs something else too that is perhaps even more detrimental to our gtowtli 
It does not allow us lo live up to our cultural and social responsibilities as 
fully as we should to provide the widest possible choice of Inioks books that 
arc the legacy of our cultural heritage, and books that explore the fringes of 
the present and the frontiers of ne\y thinking. There should be space on at 
least some paperback racks ... as there was not so many years ago. for writers 
like Henry James and W illiam Faulkner. There should be room for the nn 
port ant books published today on social, political, and economic themes.’'’ 

Recently, at the 1980 bowker Memorial I lecture, Dystel observed: 

And still superhype shows no slackening. The Hollywood s\ ndtonic of dub- 
bing everything colossal and stupendous has spread through mass market 
publishing like a fungus. What’s more, the avalanche of imitation that follows 
one publisher’s really innovative and successful promotional campaign has 
tended to debase the entire industry 1 


HOW IK) LARfiK COMPANIkS KXKKCISK OWNERSHIP? 


The diversification strategies pursued by large, core publishing firms make 
it difficult for researchers to decide on the relevant unit of analysis. For ex- 
ample, Addison- Wesley and f lolt, Rinehart, & Winston both have college 
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divisions that are among the ten leading sellers of college textbooks. They 
both produce books for the college market, compete for the same authors, 
and are roughly comparable in size. I lowever, I Jolt’s college department is 
part of a larger publishing company. Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, which — 
along with Praegcr, W. B. Saunders, and Dry den Press — makes up the CBS 
Publishing Division, which is bur one branch of an even larger diversified 
company — (IBS, Inc. In one respect, Addison-Wesley’s and Holt, Rinehart, 
& Winston’s college departments are similar in terms of number of titles, 
annual sales, and number of employees. At another level, they are not at all 
comparable, as Addison- Wesley has neither the resources nor the clout of 
CBS, Inc. 

Our attempts at classifying firms within the industry were further 
confounded when we observed that vertically integrated publishing cor- 
porations-— which may include a larger trade division, possibly with sev- 
eral small imprints and a paperback line — have vet to engage in widespread 
“inside dealing." Publishers tell us that anyone who penalized an author’s 
potential earnings by selling rights “on the cheap” to a corporate sibling 
would be promptly suspected and exposed by authors. As a result, publish- 
ers continue to compete voraciously, even among themselves. Richard Pe- 
terson and David Berger observed a similar process in their study of the 
record industry and have noted that 

diversity has been maintained because the largest firms in the industry al- 
lowed their various divisions to compete vs ith one another. The majors j in die 
record industry | have a wide range of artists under contract with one or an- 
other ot their various suhsidiarv labels, hence they can take advantage of 
every changing nuance ol const mcr taste h 

The following excerpt front a 1975 interview in Publishers Weekly 
with Richard Snyder, president of Simon & Schuster, who is discussing 
the relationship between Pocket Books (paperback subsidiary). Summit 
Books (a newly created trade division), and Simon & Schuster (all owned 
by Gulf & Western), illustrates d’. process of internal competition: 

PW: How do y'ou ptoject u'hat Summit should be doing 3 . . . And can Sum- 
mit compete wuth S & S for . . . 

Snyder: You’re damned right it can. Absolutely, and indeed did as in the ex- 
ample of the Janus Wooten book about President Carter, which now looks 
like it’s going to be a hit. Summit and Simon & Schuster were in the auc- 
tion. S & S put in a certain amount and Summit did more and got it. 

PW': Does that mean that Peter Mayer as president of Pocket Books has to 
compete against all other paperback houses for, say, the rights to the Woo- 
ten book? 
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Snyder: That is absolutely correct. Or if it was a Simon & Schuster book it 
would be the same thing. He has to go into the open marketplace just like 
Bantam, or NAL, and this is strictly an arms-length arrangement . . As to 
the role of S & S in an auction, whoever pays the highest amount of money 
and is competent to publish the hook will get the book. . . We were in an 
auction at S & S, the other day, for a major author, and Pocket Books did 
not feel the price was justified. S & S absolutely disagreed with Peter and 
his staff's point of \ie\\. . . . I’he reverse also has happened Peter was very 
hot on a book ami indeed acquired all rights S &. S ■» as not interested in the 
hardcover rights, so he sold it to another hardcover house ~‘ J 


While we have spoken of divisions of a publishing house as if the rela- 
tion of one division to another was relatively* clear, in fact there is a wide 
variety of relations among various divisions, parts, and subsidiaries of a 
house. Ownership strategies and practices vary considerably, further com- 
plicating the question of the size of a house. Many terms are used com- 
monly to describe ownership relationships in publishing, including: “a di- 
vision of,” “a subsidiary of,” “a member of,” “distributed by,” “a (name of 
parent] company,” and “owned by." These different terms do not,Jtow- 
ever, reveal systematic differences in operational policies. Some houses that 
are divisions are not closely controlled by parent companies, while some 
subsidiaries are. If one looks at various industry publications, such as the 
fall and spring new title announcement issues of Publishers li'cekly or at 
the Literary .Market Place, one notices that the ads for some divisions and 
subsidiaries mention their parent companies, while others make no men- 
tion of them at all. 

Our interviews and observations revealed that parent-company con- 
trol could be exercised in a number of ways: 


1. Parent company must approve all contracts issued by a subsidiaiy 

2. Parent company approves only contracts of an unusual nature, such as a 
vers large advance or a long-term commitment to a project such as a major 
reference book. 

j. A parent company's financial officer with a direct supervisory function is 
located within the subsidiary 

4. Subsidiary operates with relative autonomy; parent company' sets annual 
budget and shares certain corporate services, such as warehousing, order- 
ing supplies, and so forth. 

5. Subsidiary operates with nearly complete autonomy, the parent company 
having no influence over its operations 


These different management policies have real consequences for the 
behavior of ftrms. We observed some parent corporations that followed a 
“hands off” policy with their subsidiaries, and others that became involved 
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in daily matters such as hiring and firing. As a result, blanket statements 
about parent control of subsidiaries are impossible to make; corporate own- 
ership policies are much more diverse than many critics of conglomerates 
in publishing would have one believe. 

Further diversity has been created by the recent trend toward estab- 
lishing personal imprint lines within large trade publishing houses. With 
such an arrangement, editors enjoy some freedom from corporate con- 
straints, and authors enjoy the intimacy and closeness associated with 
smaller houses. "The more than two dozen imprint arrangements allow 
such an editor to rely on his or her own judgment. I'he large firm is able to 
keep successful editors content and, at the same time, give them a greater 
financial stake in the books they bring in Personal imprint editors are on 
their own as far as acquiring and nurturing authors, yet retain coiporate 
muscle for financing, sales, distribution, and the like. Moves in this di- 
rection are likely to be more frequent in the future, as publishing com- 
plexes permit this kind of adaptation to keep editors who might be tempted 
to go off and start publishing houses of their own 

Other large publishers, in an effort to hold on to key personnel, have 
‘ spun off” small subsidiaries that operate more 01 less autonomously 
within the larger company. Wc discussed earlier the satellite imprints set 
up within Simon & Schuster. I'he advantage of sikIi arrangements lies in 
“the intimacy of a small operation with no committee meetings and no bu- 
reaucracy,” according to Larry Freundhch of Wyndham Books. “'I'he al- 
legedly virtuous editor has freedom of choice and has the financial power of 
the large firm .”* 0 

This combination of factors -large publishers buying tip small firms 
and setting up small imprints, the practice of internal competition, ami 
\\ i despread \ariation in how corporate ownership anti control are actually’ 
exercised — makes it difficult to classify publishing houses systematically as 
either core or periphery, or large or small. One fact is clear; as the industry 
strives to adapt to conditions of the iqHos, it is becoming increasingly seg- 
mented into very distinct sector*' Within each of these sectors, there are 
core and periphery firms, houses owned by large corporations and those 
that are struggling independents. But firms within sectors have more in 
common with each other than with firms of similar size in other sectors. 
We also found that large firms with numerous divisions specializing in 
many types of publishing are rarely homogeneous. 'I'he text and the trade 
departments at large houses have little contact with each other and rarely 
operate in similar ways. The type of publishing the various divisions are 
involved in- -not size or ownership- is the primary determinant of the 
operating behavior of each. 
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THE DIFFERENT SECTORS OF THE INDUSTRY 

In our attempt to classify houses, we have yet to look at the type of book 
that houses publish. In so doing, we discover the most useful of all classifi- 
cations to be determined by the way editors exercise their craft: that is, 
whether a house is trade, or text, or scholarly or monograph or a university 
press. This division has several practical implications: the discount that 
publishers give to bookstores- about 40 percent in the case of trade books 
and much less in the case of the others; the kind and size of the audience to 
which a book appeals or whether it is technical and limited to a circum- 
scribed audience. In each case these matters affect not only the content of 
the book but the actual process of its writing, acquisition, editing, produc- 
tion, and distribution. Sociologists call these craft-dependent matters 
“technologies.” The term denotes the way work is done. Charles Perrow 
has argued that organizations should be seen primarily as systems for get- 
ting work done, for applying techniques to the problem of altering rSw ma- 
terials — whether the materials be people, s> mhois, or things. 11 The choice of 
technology affects how organizations are structured. The structure of an 
organization is the set of arrangements 'or relationships that permits work to 
be coordinated and controlled The different branches or sectors of the 
publishing industry operate w'ith markedly different technologies. Each 
sector seeks its owo audience and utilizes different means for reaching it: 
the more specialized and demanding the topic, the smaller the audience 
and, as a rule, the higher the price of the book. Each sector operates within 
distinctive environments, w'ith dissimilar amounts of attendant risk and un- 
certainty. Each has different standards and criteria for acceptance of man- 
uscripts. The amounts of money, the size of print runs, and the time sched- 
ules diverge tremendously. The chances for new' authors to be discovered 
vary according to how' books are acquired and to w'hat kind of broker is 
necessary in each sector. Each has its own definition of what is successful, 
as well as its own strategies for attaining success. There are differences in 
the way projects are conceived, produced, and distributed. Diffeient sec- 
tors of the industry use different methods of distribution and offer books to 
retailers at different discount rates. Let us examine in some detail the orga- 
nizational processes and structures that are employed in the three sectors 
of the industry that w'e studied college textbooks, adult trade books, and 
scholarly publishing, including university presses. 
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<:oij.kc;k texts 

College text publishing, epitomized by giant firms like Prentice-Hall 
and McCiraw-Hill, operates under its own unique set of premises. Ix>ng 
regarded as one of the most profitable types of publishing, it is also a mar- 
ket that is experiencing major dislocations as college enrollments have sta- 
bilized after rapid increases during the 1960s and 1970s. “In textbook pub- 
lishing in the 1960s, there was little you could do that didn’t make money,” 
says Thomas Williamson, editor in chief of the college division at I larcourt 
Brace Jovanovich.’ 2 This happy state of affairs no longer exists. As a result, 
large text publishers have focused their energies almost exclusively on un- 
dergraduate introductory courses. With the market for texts growing more 
slowly, “publishers are getting more involved in market research and more 
into the management of the entire textbook process,” according to Donald 
Farnsworth, vice-president and general manager of Mc( Jraw-I fill’s college 
division/ ’ 

The college market has, moreover, become more predictable During 
the late 1970s, both teachers and students showed incteasing interest in 
basic texts. As a result, these big introductory markets have become excep- 
tionally competitive. One house may produce a number of competing texts 
for the same course. Textbooks sell for only a year or two, and then suc- 
cessful ones must be revised because students buy used books rather than 
new ones. College text sales topped $750,000,000 in 197K, with the largest 
sales in business and economics, English, mathematics, and psychology. 

The production of a modern introductory textbook with its many il- 
lustrations, its multiple color schemes, and the wide distribution of at least 
5,000 to 6,000 sample copies as a < ome-on - requires immense outlays long 
before even a single copy has been sold. A detailed report on the industry 
noted that “the college textbook market is characterized by the dominant 
role which the industry leaders play.” 1 '* The study goes on to state that 
“there are decided economies of scale in the college market, publishers 
with annual sales of over $20 mill'ou have higher gross margins, lower sell- 
ing, editorial and promotion expenses and higher net income than text pub- 
lishers with smaller annual sales.”*' Wall Street publishing anaylst J. K. 
Noble, in a study of 1976 industry statistics, found that — as a general 
rule - the larger the publisher, the higher the profit margin; and this rela- 
tion was “clearest in college textbook publishing.”’ 6 

The number of firms competing in the college market declined 
through merger in the 1970s. Rand McNally bought Markham and then 
sold both its text publishing division and Markham to Houghton Mifflin. 
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Scott, Foresman acquired Silver Burden and Cieneral Learning from Gen- 
eral Klectric. Prentice-Hall absorbed Applet on -Century-Crofts; Wiley 
bought Xerox’s college publishing division; Random I louse acquired 
CRM, and Harper & Row merged the college lists of Dodd-Mead, 'I'. Y. 
Crowell, and Lippincott with its own college division. J. K. Noble argues 
that “only in the textbook industry may the number of industry partici- 
pants be declining.” 

Since the large houses have lost interest in upper-level courses with 
smaller enrollments, a handful of little text houses — some of them inde- 
pendent and some subsidiaries of industry leaders have emerged to fill 
the gaps. Often located outside of New York, these small lirms are identi- 
fying and supplying specialized niches that larger firms have ignored. 

'Textbook publishing is unique in that it is the only type of publishing 
where the firms are in direct competition with each other for “custom 
ers” — in this case the professor who must decide which text to adopt. 
While students are the main readers of college texts, they are a captive au- 
dience and must read- or at least give some evidence of having done so 
whatever books their instructors assign. Consequently, professors- not 
students-- are the market for text publishers. Thus, there are fewer “cus- 
tomers” than eventual buyers. 'The situation is even more exaggerated in 
elementary and high school text publishing, where adoption decisions are 
commonly in the hands of state boards or school district review commit- 
tees. Frances FitzGerald has described the highly politicized maneuvering 
in which a handful of big customers, like the Detroit school board or the 
Texas State Schoolbook Committee, exert immense leverage over elemen- 
tary and high school text publishers. ,h There is nothing comparable in col- 
lege publishing, although instructors who teach exceptionally large intro- 
ductory courses may find themselves being “courted” by college text 
salespersons. 

In college text publishing, according to one editor, “it isn’t what you 
know, it’s who you know.” The successful editor knows how to assemble a 
list of trustworthy experts who can advise him about both the scientific 
merits of texts and the likely reception of these texts by other professors. 

Whether we are talking about the traditional introductory textbook or 
the new “managed” text (see chapter to), production costs run between 
$ 1 00,000 to $250,000 or more before the first copy is ever adopted. Unlike 
trade publishing where large sums are spent externally (on advances to au- 
thors, agent's fees, promotion, and the like), the costs of publishing text- 
books are largely internal. This large investment puts heavy pressure on 
editors to ensure the success of their books. As a result, college text editors 
tend to handle fewer books per year than do the editors of trade books or 
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scholarly books and monographs, and to pay close attention to every detail 
of the acquisition, production, and marketing of those books. Kditors can 
count on their own market research staffs, or on a marketing service, to poll 
professors for their opinions on current texts and on what new topics need 
to be covered. The large text houses have si/.able staffs of college travelers 
who canvas campuses attempting to place adoption copies in the hands of 
every instructor of a particular course. 

Text houses publish a small number of texts each year. The strategies 
employed in producing an introductory biology text do not differ signifi- 
cantly from those used to produce an anthropology text. The work is rela- 
tively routine, and wx find that text publishers are organized in a more bu- 
reaucratic fashion than other t^’pes of publishing, so that each step of the 
production process can be closely supervised. 

SO IOLAKI A Pl'BUSlIINC; 

Within the world of scholarly publishing, we include commercial 
scholarly houses, majot and minor university presses, and professional 
monograph publishers, such as Academic Press, Praeger, or Jossey-Bass 
(San Francisco). File major feature of scholarly publishing is that money 
can be made on books that sell comparatively few r copies. This is the re- 
verse of trade publishing where, because of the costs involved, money can 
be lost on books that sell as many as 20.000 copies. Scholarly houses can 
earn a profit on a book that sells as few as 1,500 copies, though most pub- 
lishers much prefer to sell from 3,000 to 10,000 copies of a book. A schol- 
arly book that sells 5,000 copies m its first year would likely be regarded as 
a success, w'hile such a sale for most trade books would be disastrous. The 
risks in scholarly publishing are therefore minor in comparison with those 
in the trade market. 

Scholarly publishers proceed by conservatively estimating a book’s 
sales potential and then budgeting the book in such a way that a small 
profit can be made on a small number of s lies. The amount of money in- 
volved in terms of advances, produ tion costs, and advertising budgets is 
relatively small It is not unusual for a small scholarly book to cost its pub- 
lisher less than $10,000 \dvances seldom exceed $5,000 and for many 
books arc even less. A scholarly book is normally expected to have a com- 
paratively small print nn and to sell over a fair'y long period of time; it is 
the exact opposite of the “current best seller” w'hicli sells in quantity over a 
very short time and is then forgotten. While some scholarly books are sold 
in bookstores, particularly in university towns, the discounts offered by 
most scholarly publishers are less favorable to booksellers than discounts 
offered by trade publishers. Scholarly books are also sold through direct 
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mailings, professional conventions, journal ads, and library sales. A schol- 
arly book may sell slowly but steadily, and it can be several years before it 
is reviewed in scholarly journals and attains any recognition. Scholarly 
publishers must have patience and wait for their books to be “discovered.” 
This trait is almost totally absent in trade and text publishing. 

In scholarly publishing, the editor is the pre-eminent figure. Lacking 
the sales forces of trade and text publishers and the promotion and subsidi- 
ary rights personnel of trade publishers, editors are jacks-of-all-trades. 
Their primary role is to keep informed about what is happening in intel- 
lectual circles. An editor must know his or her house’s fields thoroughly 
in order to learn what in other busincssses would be generated through 
market research. Scholarly houses, with their comparatively low over- 
head, cannot afford expensive market research. Unlike trade publishing 
where the importance of editors is being challenged internally by sub- 
sidiary rights personnel and externally by agents, or unlike text publish- 
ing where an editor’s duties are segmented and often subservient to mar- 
keting and sales departments, in scholarly publishing the editor remains 
crucial. 

Professional monograph houses are a specialized branch of scholarly 
publishing in terms of both subject matter and appeal. Monographs gen- 
erally report advances in particular fields of scientific or medical research 
and are of interest primarily to professionals anti scholars working on simi- 
lar problems in those fields. Because monographs typically report research 
advances or new information of practical application, rapid dissemination 
is essential. It is not unusual for a monograph to be published in less than 
six months. The books are often set in cold type. Little editing is done on 
the manuscript, and there is minimal artwork and design. Often the books 
do not have jackets. It is a steady, if unspectacular, business in which cash- 
flow problems are minimized by the small overhead costs and the short 
publishing schedules which allow money to return to the publisher much 
sooner than in other types of publishing. Cash flow, the conversion of cash 
into other assets and their reconversion into cash, is a crucial factor for an) 
business. Speed is important because the faster the flow, the less borrowing 
is necessary, the more money is available, and the faster a business can 
grow. It is not uncommon for a monograph publisher to print as few as 750 
copies of a book; and since the market is assumed to be both captive and 
inelastic, book prices are extremely high. 

Monograph publishers rely almost exclusively on direct mail and li- 
brary sales, as only a very few bookstores carry their publications. A mon- 
ograph house must pinpoint the small audience for its publications and, 
thus, has extensive and particularized mailing lists. The house also has a 
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large fulfillment department to handle mail orders that come in response to 
brochure and catalogue mailings. 

TRAI>K PUBLISHING 

General trade publishing — that is, adult hardcover and paperback 
books — is the most publicized and talked about sector of the industry. 
Some of these books make the best -seller lists, and their authors appear on 
television talk shows. Despite the visibility of trade publishing, industry 
data show that it is the proverbial lip of the iceberg. In 1979, adult hard- 
cover and paperback trade books and mass-market paperbacks accounted 
for an estimated $1,500,000,000 in sales, or slightly less than one quarter of 
total industry sales of $6,300,000,000. 

The field of trade publishing, as we see it, consists of three compo- 
nents: hardcover trade books, “quality" trade paperbacks, anti mass-market 
paperbacks. The latter two are chiefly reprints of books that originally ap- 
peared in hardcover. However, in recent years, there has been a noticeable 
trend toward original publication b\ paperback houses. Their intention is 
to break their dependence on hardcover houses who play a broker’s role by 
auctioning off, often at astronomical figures, the paperback rights to their 
books. There are also certain genres- women's historical fiction, detective 
stories, and science fiction —that are seldom published in hardcover. While 
many people outside the industry talk of a paperback revolution in which 
expensive hardcover books w’ill disappear, we view this as extremely un- 
likely. T he library ma*ket depends on durable hardcover editions, and 
book reviewers rarely pay attention to books that are not issued in cloth 
editions. These two factors alom are likely to ensure the survival of hard- 
cover publishing. I lardcover trade books are sold primarily in bookstores, 
and the booksellers are supplied the books at a discount of 40-45 percent as 
well as permitted to return unsold copies. 

'Trade books are considered “perishable": a hardcover book has a 
limited amount of time, less than six months as a rule, to make an impact, 
or else it is forgotten. Confidence 00, the part of the house, and attention on 
the part of the media and the rest of the book industry, help a book’s sales 
immensely. Favorable icviews, serialization, selection by a major book 
club, movie or television deals, and author tours all help to generate enthu- 
siasm for a book. A company’s sales force then gets behind the book and 
pushes it with more vigor. Knowing that a publisher has invested a great 
deal of money in a book, booksellers order it, assuming it to be a safe item. 
Often publishers, through extensive pre- publication promotion, try to cre- 
ate the impression of success. This is where hype and puffery enter, as 
publishers hope the impression of a success can create a best-selling book. 
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In deciding what to publish, trade editors are pretty much on their 
own. As will be evident when we discuss how editors acquire books, trade 
editors often rely, for advice and guidance, on other people within the 
house; but their decisions are basically made without much outside guid- 
ance. In contrast, text, scholarly, monograph, and university press editors 
usually require the opinion of outside expert readers before making an of- 
ficial decision to publish. To be sure, these editors often influence the deci- 
sion by carefully selecting their readers; but nonetheless, they are partly 
dependent on the opinion of outsiders who reflect the community that may 
eventually buy the book. Because a trade editor is so dependent on his or 
her own judgment, publishers have various w’avs of trying to ensure suc- 
cess. Many rely on established writers, w'ell-knnwn public figures, or peo- 
ple temporarily in the limelight to supply new' books. To screen the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of manuscripts submitted, most trade publishers 
depend on agents who have already extensively sifted through the ranks of 
potential authors. Few of the major trade publishers take chances on man- 
uscripts from people whose names are little known. Some houses even re- 
fuse to read unsolicited manuscripts. Well-known authors or celebrities are 
also much more likely to receive attention from the other media and book- 
sellers. As a result, an unsolicited manuscript from an unknown author has 
scant chance of being published by a major trade house. There are, how- 
ever, smaller trade houses around tile country who, as we have noted, 
function as the minor leagues for experimental works and tor writers who 
have yet to make it big. An author can move up from this much smaller 
world to the larger trade houses. Another route for unknowns is to be dis- 
covered by an influential agent or to be in touch with a well-know’n author 
who is willing to act as a broker anti approach a publisher on his or her 
behalf. 

There are to be sure, trade publishers who avoid the high-powered 
world of mass entertainment. They are, how'ever, much less visible, and 
there is some fear for their future survival. 'I heir options are limited: they' 
can try to compete in the mass market and face a watering down of the 
quality of their books; or they can aim for smaller audiences and risk alien- 
ating authors who complain that their books are neither receiving enough 
attention nor selling well. Some houses (like Farrar, Straus & (iiroux) try 
to keep best-selling authors with high advances, while running the house 
itself on a shoestring. 

The emphasis in mass-market paperback publishing is predominantly 
on quantity. Sold in supermarkets, drugstores, airports, and anywhere a 
bookrack can be squee/.ed in, these books have very large print runs, be- 
ginning with a minimum of fifty thousand and escalating to several million. 
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The appeal is usually to the lowest common denominator of reader, in 
order to attract the largest possible audience. Mass-market paperback 
houses compete furiously with each other for the rights to hardcover best- 
sellers. The bidding for paperback rights in recent years has exceeded one 
million dollars on many occasions. Since paperback publishing has pri- 
marily been reprint publishing, editors in these houses are skilled in nego- 
tiating the purchase of books that have previously appeared in hardcover. 
If paperback publishers are to move extensively into original publication of 
books other than genre categories, they will need editors who have real edi- 
torial skills and can shape manuscripts and nurture authors. 

The huge sums of money required to compete in mass-market pub- 
lishing has contributed to significant concentration. None of the largest 
paperback houses is independently owned. A small number of houses are 
responsible for the majority of sales, and it is almost impossible for a new 
paperback house to break into the market a matter ol some public con- 
cern. Hence, in June 197N, the Justice Department sought to have <’BS 
(which already owned the paperback line of Popular Library) divest itself 
of Fawcett Publications. The department’s suit contended that, whereas in 
1972 the eight largest firms accounted tor approximately 76 percent, and 
the four largest firms for percent, of total sales, these proportions had 
risen in 1976 to Si percent for the former and 5 3 percent for the latter. 

We are currently witnessing signs of change in paperback publishing. 
Although the distinction between mass-market paperbacks and trade pa- 
perbacks is frequently ha/.v, the latter are coming into their ow'n and at- 
tracting the attention of both hardcover trade and paperback publishers. 
Trade paperbacks are thought to be more serious in subject mattet, are 
produced w’ith materials of bet let quality, and are sold at higher prices pre- 
dominantly in bookstores. The minimum printing for a trade paperback is 
usually around twenty-five thousand copies. 


SKITINC; STANDARDS 


'The editorial selection process, by means of which ideas, projects, manu- 
scripts, or even gleams in an author’s ey r e are sifted so as to produce the 
forty' thousand or so new’ titles w'ith which we are annually blessed 
or cursed, is at the very heart of publishing. In this section wc will test 
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the validity of our division of the industry into trade, college text, and 
scholarly and monograph publishers and university presses, and demon- 
strate that the standards by which editors sort out books differ from one 
sector to another. 

Although it may sometimes seem unlikely, all editors in all sectors of 
publishing have standards that guide them in the selection process. These 
standards, as we shall see, are often not articulated; but they are nonethe- 
less there. Standards of evaluation are part of the “culture” of each house 
and each sector of the publishing industry. Since the nature of a culture is 
often apparent only to the visitor — if not from outer space, then from a 
somewhat different culture — we believe that as outsiders we have a special 
insight into publishing. We can see aspects of, its culture that are invisible 
to its “natives” simply because they take for granted its standards and 
modes of operation. In Moliere’s famous example, the student does not 
know he is speaking “prose” until he is told so by the professor. With this 
in mind, we tried to get the “natives” of the publishing culture to talk 
about the whys and wherefores of choosing books, and about why some 
houses do a better job, in their eyes, than others do. But as it was difficult to 
sort out so many opinions, we also simply asked people to point to good 
and bad examples of publishing, leaving entirely implicit the criteria for 
their choices. Since editors are, after all, in the best position to know the 
standards by which they make theii choices, we asked them to rate major 
publishing houses in terms of the quality of work of each.* If there are 
evaluative standards in the world of publishing, then a system of rating 
would emerge from the chaos, because the ratings would depend on the 
opinions that each editor had in the back of his or her mind even if the 
exact basis of these judgments could never be wholly explained. 

We could tell that there was a system to the ratings when editors con- 
sistently rated houses in the same way: that is, if both editor X and editor Y 
rated the Super Press as “consistently one of the best” and Kdilions Tripe 
as one that “seldom publishes outstanding books” (the two end points of 


* I lie question was, “Please tell us which houses \oii think ate the most prestigious in 
the publishing of scholarly hooks in (he social sciences and humanities (not including litera- 
ture)/’ Kditors w'crc presented with a list of 4^ houses and asked to use the following ratings 

1. Consistently one of the best. 

2. Outstanding, but does some other work 

Not especially good, but docs some exceptional work 

4. Seldom publishes outstanding books. 

Many editors did not want to confine themselves to scholarly books, not knowing “what in 
Hell that was ” We asked these editors to rate houses in terms ol publishing books like the 
ones they themselves published Some editors still had trouble rating bouses; others were 
pressed for time, and the rating sheet was skipped. So what w r e have are the ratings supplied 
by 49 of the editors: 1 ^ from college text houses, 10 from scholarly, monograph, and univer- 
sity press houses, and 24 from trade houses. 
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our rating scale), then — regardless of ihe reasons for their ratings- -we 
knew that the two editors had comparable standards. When we matched up 
these ratings for all the editors who were willing to perform this somewhat 
demanding task, then we had what statisticians call a “correlation matrix.” 
For example, if Editions Tripe and the Super Press had a high negative 
correlation, then most of those editors who rated the one house low also 
rated the other house high. We then clustered these correlations by pulling 
together houses that had high correlations with one another.* 

To the extent that all these ratings w’ere reasonably consistent, >ve can 
conclude that there is indeed a culture of publishing, and that there are 
standards by which the quality of publishing is established. But if our no- 
tion of the different sectors o£ publishing holds true, then these standards 
should vary according to the sector of the industry in which the editor 
works. Thus, an editor in a trade house specializing in blockbusters will 
think a house is wonderful if it obtains big movie contracts and tremendous 
sales figures, while an editor m a university press may think a house wor- 
thy of a high lating if it produces beautiful, accurate, and useful concor- 
dances 

The five clusters that resulted from the ratings of editors are presented 
in table i.i. The houses are listed in the order within each dm ter in which 
i hey are most “typical” of that cluster Each house appears only- once in the 
cluster tor which it iece»ved the highest rating Beacon Press has the 
“most” of the attribute that characterize', the houses m cluster A; Praeger 
has the least Similarly i»> clu-.ter B, Viking is the most highly representa- 
tive ol that cluster. Houses have a rating or what statisticians call a “load- 
ing” for each one of the clusters or “factors.” We do not report these load- 
ings, but they’ aie useful in interpreting some possible anomalies in the 
data For example, even when the location of a house seems somewhat out 
of place, it is invariably’ the case that the second strongest loading does 
make sense. For example. John Wiley & Sons has a loading of .48 (loadings 
vary limn o to 1.0) on cluster D, in which aiJ the houses are involved in the 
college text market. Wiley has a la’*«>»- and important text division, but it is 
also well known for its monograph division, Wiley Interscience. Wiley also 
has a loading of .4$ on duster A which consists of houses that publish 
monographs. 

(duster A consists of houses whose lists largely consist of scholarly 

* \n oblique fdtlor analysis -one that assumes the factors arc- related to one anothcr- 
was performed Five factors w'-re rotated The method was used more as a clustering than a 
scaling device Houses wcic assigned to the factor on which thev had the highest loading 
Cases in which this produced ambiguous assignments are noted in the text Fort > -three 
houses were factored, but three weic diopped fiom the clusters presented 1 wo no longer 
exist, and one was unknown to most respondents 
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TABLK 2.1 


CI.USTKR A 

CI.LSTKR B 

Beacon Press 

Viking 

Free Press 

Farrar, Straus & Ciiroux 

Schocken 

Knopf 

Klsevier 

Atheneum 

Academic Press 

Random House 

Praeger 

Pantheon 

1 loughton Mtfllin 

I larper & Row 

CIA'S IF.R c; 

CIA'STFR l> 

William Morrow 

Lippincott 

Sheed & Ward 

McCiraw-I (ill 

T. Y. Crowell 

Macmillan 

Ci. P. Putnam’s 

Dorsey Press 

I larcourt Brace Jovanovich 

Jossev-Bass 

Simon & Schuster 

John Wiley 

(tcorge Bra/illei 

Little, Brown 

Cirovc Press 

Prentice- 1 fall 


( 1 .1 S'l FRF,. 

University of ( California Press 
Univeisity of (Chicago Press 
MIT Press 

Columbia University Press 
Basic Books 

I larvard University Press 
Cambridge University Press 
Oxford University Pi ess 
W. W. Norton 
Ilolt, Rinehart & Winston 

monographs. Ihese houses were strongly interrelated, and each was only- 
weakly related to houses in other clusters. This means that editors tended 
to rate these houses all in the same way: an editor who thought the Free 
Press terrific also thought well of Academic Press; someone who thought 
Praeger was awful also thought the same of Klsevier. How editors saw 
houses in this cluster, however, was not much related to the way they saw 
houses in other clusters, except for a general factor of personal style in 
rating. That is, some editors have a sunny disposition and think everything 
is pretty good, though some houses are better than others; while other edi- 
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tors think all houses are terrible, though some manage to rise a bit above 
the morass. 

Clusters B and C are both groups of trade publishers. What is the dif- 
ference between these two sets of houses? In part, as we shall soon see, 
trade editors rated the houses in cluster B more favorably than those in 
cluster C. The differences also reflect the different standards of evaluation 
applied by editors. However they felt about the houses, they tended to rate 
the houses in cluster B according to different standards than those in clus- 
ter C. Perhaps most of the houses in cluster B were better known to most 
editors (including those in college text publishing who might not be able to 
make fine distinctions in the trade world) as publishers of fine literature. 
Two houses in cluster C al$o had high loadings on cluster B. Though 
Simon & Schuster had a loading of .5 5 on cluster C, it also loaded .45 on 
cluster B; similarly. Little, Brown loaded .42 on cluster C but not much 
lower .^8 — on cluster B. 

In discussing the difficulty of arriving at a classification of houses, we 
observed earlier that several houses were simultaneously engaged in differ- 
ent kinds of publishing. Some houses, for example, have both a trade and a 
college text division. Others engage in both scholarly and college text pub- 
lishing. We saw that John Wiley could readily be classified in two different 
ways — as a text house or as a scholarly house and, indeed, was so perceived 
by the editors in our sample. Random I louse and I larcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, both of which seem to have been evaluated mainly according to the 
quality of their trade lis» also have strong college text divisions. Accord- 
ingly, both these houses have relatively strong loadings on cluster 1), 
which includes houses that have notable college text divisions. I louses in 
cluster D appear to be rated by most of our editors in terms of their college 
text publishing. We would suggest adding W. W Norton and Holt. Rine- 
hart & Winston to this cluster. Although the computer program placed 
them in cluster K because their loadings on that cluster were just slightly 
higher than their loadings on cluster D, th'‘ differences are basically trivial. 
In our judgment, the most distil mushing factor about these houses, in 
terms of the way they were evaluated, is that they are strongly involved in 
college text publishing as well as in other kinds of work. 

T'h'* last cluster is obviously composed mostly of university presses. 
There are also a few anomalies. We noted that Norton and I Iolt, Rinehart 
& Winston could just as well have been placed in cluster D. Basic Books is 
also placed in cluster F. because it was held in the same high regard as were 
the university presses. 

The clusters that have emerged as a result of editors applying their in- 
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dividual standards to the publishing programs of various houses corre- 
spond rather closely to our suggested division into trade, text, scholarly 
and monograph, and university publishing houses. There is nothing pre- 
determined about the way the clusters emerged: they reflect the fact that 
editors in different types of house have different standards for evaluating a 
publisher’s list. We interpret the make-up of the clusters as strong confir- 
mation of the usefulness of this method of classifying houses. It captures an 
important aspect of publishing culture- -the way editors apply standards of 
evaluation. 

This brings us to the sensitive issue of the actual ratings that were 
made by the editors in our sample. We need to bear in mind that these rat- 
ings are based on the responses of slightly more than half of the editors we 
formally interviewed. The highest rating for a house was i, and 4 was the 
lowest, with 5 indicating that the editor did not know anything about the 
house — not an uncommon occurrence in a differentiated industry. W'e as- 
sumed along with F. T. Barnum that at the very least one had to be able to 
get the name right. In table 2.2 we list the ratings for each cluster. The rat- 
ings are based on the average rating given each house by the editors we in- 
terviewed. Thus, we are using the editors’ pooled judgments about the 
quality of the individual houses as representing the most likely rating of 
that house. For each cluster, we added the ratings so obtained to arrive at 
the cluster rating. The individual ratings for each house are not reported in 
the table, since — because of the few editors involved the differences be- 
tween individual houses are not always statistically significant. The 
averaged ratings are more stable, and the table shows which of these differ- 
ences arc significant. We will comment on some of the differences between 
the ratings of individual houses when there are striking findings. 

Kditors themselves were classified as working for a college, a trade, a 
scholarly or a monograph house or a university press. The most noticeable 
finding when editors are classified this w'ay is that those from different 
types of house regard other houses in dissimilar ways. The major differ- 
ences are between trade editors on the one hand and college and scholarly, 
monograph, or university press editors on the other. While there are differ- 
ent clusters corresponding to scholarly, college text, and university houses, 
editors in these fields must all be somewhat conversant with what editors 
in another field are doing. For example, in order to be able to evaluate the 
quality of work published by potential textbook authors, a college text edi- 
tor must know something about which houses in scholarly fields are doing 
good work. Trade editors, on the other hand, play in a different league alto- 
gether. They tended to rate scholarly and college text houses considerably 
lower than did the editors who wxuk in these houses. Part of the reason for 
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TABLK 2.2 

TYPES OF PUBLISHINCI HOUSES 


AV »- R V(.l- R\1 tNt.S Ol- H>l I ORS 
IN 


I > 1 J T S OT 

HOI STS RA I 1 D 

( Ol.I.I < >T 

lieu ST 

SC IIOI \KI.\ 

1 tot SI 

1 K \I>T 

IIOUST 


( Pooled 

Average Ratings)* 


C luster At 

F2 

3.1 

F8 

('luster Bt 

2 >9 

2 > 

2.6 

(duster C 


7 2 

F'* 

(duster I>§ 

2.9 

2.9 

1.8 

(duster El 

2 * 

2.1 

2.6 

Overall Average** 

2.9 

2 K 

?.2 


* Shut the table was const! uc ted tiom the .ivrugc judgment of each house, ilie house not 
the eilitoi is the tinii of anaUsis I bus, the ovtiall .i\c ugc has an N of 40, < losiei \, an N 
of 6, and so on, t-tests wete used to measinc significance 

IDiflcreiue between ( ollege and 1 tadi su>iu(uant at os DiMeiciue between Scholailv and 
Trade significant at o<>} 

IDifUicnci Ik tween ( ,ol lege and Itadt sigmfu ant at 07 

M)ufeieiict between ( ollege and I rade sigmfu ant at 01 * Diflevenee between Seholarlv and 
I rade significant at 06 

^Difleienee between ( olltge and I tadc significant at 02S 
Difference between Seholarlv and I tadi significant at 001 

**l)itfeieiuc between (.ollege and I fade st mil leant at immj Ditleiencc between Scholarly 
and 1 1 ade significant at 001 


the lower ratings is a lack ol" know ledge, but part ol it is a reflect ion of the 
fact that they value such publishing less highh, . The only set of houses that 
trade editors gave consistently high rating, to ts cluster B College text 
editors had their “revenge” because . K * v consistently gave trade houses in 
cluster B lower marks than did trade editors Overall, as we sec from the 
grand mean, trade editors tended to gi\e all houses lower ratings than did 
editors in other types of publishing. 

Having considered differences in perception and standards, we can 
comment on the absolute size of the ratings for different houses. On the av- 
erage, university presses received the highest ratings. We found a general 
perception that university presses exist to publish books of high quality 
which might not otherwise be published. To be sure, trade editors ranked 
university presses lower than did the other editors, but even these ratings 
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were not appreciably lower than their ratings of elite trade houses. It is 
worth noting that even editors at scholarly houses and university presses 
rank scholarly houses lower than university presses. 

Some interesting discrepancies reflect the way “insiders” view a house 
as compared with “outsiders.” Farrar, Straus & (Jiroux was given poor 
marks by college text and scholarly editors but much better ones by trade 
editors, though not as high as we would have expected. Simon & Schuster, 
for example, was given just about the same rating by trade editors as was 
Farrar, Straus & Ciiroux. One supposes that the former's continued partici- 
pation in the blockbuster market weighs as heavily in the eyes of some edi- 
tors as the latter’s continued reputation for literary excellence. I larcourt 
Brace Jovanovich is grouped with the second set of trade houses but had 
generally better ratings than did other houses in that cluster. It was given 
high grades by college text and scholarly house editors who were probably 
responding to its successful college department. 

Some famous trade houses such as Knopf were held in high esteem by 
scholarly and university press editors. 1’rade editors also gave this house a 
high rating; in fact, no trade house rated more highly. Anglophile as they 
seem to be, trade editors gave Oxford University Press the highesf rating of 
all. Among university press and scholarly editors, I iarvard, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Basic, and Knopf all rated tops 

The main point of these evaluations should not be obscured by the 
American penchant lor engaging in rating games. Rather, the ratings shovt 
that there is indeed a differentiated culture of publishing. They also verify 
that the main strategy we adopted for classifying the industry makes some 
sense because editors in the different sectors of the industry, as we have 
grouped them, apply different standards to book publishing. 


SUMMARY 


As anthropologists often observe, culture never does anything. Only peo- 
ple do. ( '.uli lire never perpetuates itself and never polices those who do not 
adhere to the accepted values and standards. Instead, it is the members of a 
culture who carry and enforce its traditions. The rest of this book will be 
concerned with the way people behave in response to the different struc- 
tures within the publishing industry. Often, their behavior will vary be- 
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cause they are trade editors rather than text or scholarly editors. But some- 
times size of firm, corporate ownership, capitalization, or other factors will 
prove to be most important. Nevertheless, were we to rely on only one 
classification, it would be the distinction between trade, college text, and 
scholarly, monograph, and university press publishing. 

One reason that this distinction is so important lies in the wav norms 
and standards are enforced and reinforced. Interaction, the company one 
keeps, is probably the most single important “enforcer” in the world. It 
became clear to us soon after we started to observe the publishing industry 
that its personnel commonly knew more about what was taking place in 
other companies engaged in the same type of publishing than in the various 
departments of their own company that were involved in other types of 
publishing. An editor’s friends and acquaintances within the industry are 
formed on the basis of the type of publishing they are all involved in, not as 
a result of their w r orking for the same company. That is, college editors will 
know college editors in other firms, trade editors will have contact with 
other trade editors; but, geneiallv speaking, college editors and trade edi- 
tors will not know each other well, if at all, even if they work for the same 
company Further, publishing is known as a business within which rumor 
and gossip are said to travel quickly. The paths, if we were to trace them, 
would not be within companies; they would be interorganizational and 
would involve people in the same kind of publishing. An editor in a trade 
department has about as much in common with a reference book editor as a 
political scientist docs wu j an astrophysicist. 'Flu analogy with univer- 
sities and their departments is apt. 'I he inteiests, loyalties, and friendship 
networks of scholars and scientists oe often more directed to persons with 
similar interests in other universities than t*» local academics. Networks 
formed across organizational boundaries have important consequences: 
they act to create, preserve, and enforce values and standards in publishing. 
How these networks are formed and how they work, and what functions 
thev serve are the subject of the next chapter. 
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Networks , Connections , 
a?z<i Circles 


o NK OF the editors we interviewed explained to us the importance 
of connections in publishing: 

Everyone knows each other and there is a very hcav^ gossip thing. We’ve all 
sold our soul to the company store Your performance is assessed on the basis 
of desk politics, how you greet higher ups, how you relate and dress 

The editor in chief of another trade house told us, “1 know there aie people 
who know no one outside of publishing.” Apparently, “everybody knows” 
that publishing is a tight industry wheie everybody knows everybody else 
and connections are very important. This chapter explores the nature of 
connections in publishing, the degree to which they are important, the 
basis on which they are formed, and the structure that emerges from these 
networks of informal relations. We shall show that what “everybody 
knows" about networks and circles in publishing is partly wrong. 

Connections are indeed important because publishing is an external 
economy industry, as we explained in the last chapter. Recall our sugges- 
tion that it takes but one person to be a publisher- -lone and isolated, 
armed only with telephone and desk, finding authors and hiring free- 
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lance editors, production personnel, distributors, and publicists. The very 
life of an external economy industry depends on making and maintaining 
connections among disparate elements. In publishing, however, relations 
are much looser and more difficult to maintain than most people believe. 
Links are formed among editors in similar parts of the industry, as we 
mentioned in our description of the industry as segmented ini.) trade, 
scholarly, university press, and college text divisions. Some editors and 
some houses occupy key positions linking many other editors and houses. 
The most important links, however, are forged by agents, whose job it is to 
make connections. We shall show that editors are ambivalent about con- 
nections with authors, in part because they, the editors, are dependent 
upon them to produce good manuscripts and to promote their own books; 
and yet these crucial connections are often \cry tenuous W'e shall show 
that these ambivalent feelings are structured by the nature of book pub- 
lishing, and that the relationships and networks that an editor forms are, in 
turn, very much conditioned by the type of publishing in which he or she 
works. In our discussion we shall be concerned mainly with relationships 
with people outside houses rathei than with internal office politics. W r e 
shall show what holds or links the industry together, and what divides it; 
what circles and networks can accomplish for editors, and what they cost. 
We shall describe the t>pes of exchange that circulate through these rela- 
tionships, which are ostensibly friendships or, as one editor put it, “ex- 
tended families.” We shall also show that publishing has looser circles oi 
networks than does the American intellectual elite one of us studied a few 
years ago. 1 


CIRCLES AND N LT WORKS 


The word network has entered popuiai parlance to such an extent it has 
even become a verb. When one wishes to make or keep connections, one 
“networks.” We have heard of “old bov” and “new girl” networks which 
serve to pass along news of jobs and help network “members” meet their 
various needs. The word member is in quotation marks above because the 
networks we are describing are completely informal. There is no official 
way of joining such a network — which is exactly the problem women and 
minorities have when they look for a job/ The image of a network is one of 
an endless skein of connections, where almost everyone in the world is 
linked to everyone else. Actually, most of us do not expect to be so well 
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connected, and comment with amazement about what a “small world” it is 
when we discover that someone we have just met knows half a dozen of our 
friends.’ If we give the “small world” phenomenon further thought, how- 
ever, we come upon a paradox. Even the more socially impoverished of us 
tends to know at least five hundred people by name. Most professionals 
know at least two thousand people . 4 The United States population is about 
two hundred million. A little combinatorial arithmetic will show that if 
every person in the country knows about one thousand persons, then the 
number of links between one person and every other person in the United 
States is somewhere between two and three! Suppose that you had to de- 
liver a message through a chain of people to the President, how many steps 
would it take? Most middle-class people can reach the President in two or 
three steps through a chain of people who know' one another. We ought, 
then, to be surprised — not when someone we have just met knows every- 
one that we know — but when this does not occur. 

The facts of social life, however, do not correspond to the simple 
arithmetic of networks, as we all know If middle-class people can easily 
reach the President, working-class people and minorities may be al^Je to do 
so only through five or six links. The reason w’e are not all better connected 
is that networks in real life are clustered into social circles.' Most of us 
move in several “crowds” or circles. Some of the circles have names. There 
is the “fight crowd,” “ski bums,” the “Wall Street” crowd, “Madison Ave- 
nue,” and an almost infinite variety of other circles. One can add to this list 
several publishing circles. 

Access of people to one another within a circle is easy and conforms 
more closely to the “small world” arithmetic we described. Some circles 
are overlapping, and access from one t o another is fairlv easy There niav 
be few connections, howcvei, between very different circles -bet ween 
Texas Cowboy circles and circles of literary intellectuals, tor example. 
While circles ease access for those on the inside, they can make connections 
between one social position and another somew'hat problematic. 

A circle is formally defined as a region or a part of a network that is 
dense with mutual interconnections. As such, a circle differs from the more 
familiar notion of a group. Unlike a circle, a group has relatively clear 
boundaries. Members know that they belong, and outsiders know who the 
group members are. Interaction in a group is face to face rather than 
through a chain, as can happen in a social circle. Finally, a group has some 
sort of leadership structure. A circle may ha\e a core and a periphery, but 
one can hardly say to a member of a publishing ciicle, “'Take me to your 
leader.” 

A circle develops when individuals with similar needs t>egin regularly 
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to connect with one another in various routine yet informal ways to fulfill 
these needs. The needs do not arise at random; rather, they arise from par- 
ticular social situations and structures. In publishing, the system of manu- 
script acquisition, book editing and production, distribution, and publicity 
promotion, all create needs for making connections which the formal ar- 
rangements of publishing do not altogether satisfy. 

T. he beginning and the end of the publishing process -manuscript ac- 
quisition at the beginning and book reviewing and promotion toward the 
end— arc the most troublesome for editors, since these are the points of 
contact between publishing and the outside world. The circle of editors 
and their connections is draped, as it were, over the skeleton of formal in- 
teractions both within the industry and outside of it. The informal connec- 
tions within publishing circles serve to fill in the gaps that are inevitable in 
any formal at rangement. Ail offices have their own informal internal struc- 
ture. Newcomers learn that the way to get things done is not necessarily to 
go through formal channels but to ask Mary or Frank who do not formally 
have the power Publishing as an industry depends, as we said, not only on 
connections w'lilun a firm but on connections that extend far beyond the 
reaches of any one company. Thus publishing, if it is to survive as an in- 
dustry, must form networks and circles that go far beyond the confines of a 
single office 

The enormous number of manuscripts received by any editor is a case 
in point (see chapter 5 toi an extended discussion of the problem). Were 
editors to rely solely on formal means of manuscript submission — through 
agents or through authors simply mailing in a manuscript “blind” with no 
prior contact with the editor publishers would soon go out of business, 
for there would be no efficient, low-cost way of quit, kly separating the good 
from the bad. Prior screening by friends, by friends of friends, by agents 
with whom an editor feels comfortable, by' professors who intercede for 
their proteges, and by a host of other inform, »1 “brokers” is the only flexi- 
ble, trustworthy, and manageable w n y editors can cope with the avalanche 
of ideas or outlines for books (sometimes called “projects”) and actual 
full-blown manuscripts that routinely swamp editors. In fact, if the reader 
who is unfamiliar with publishing takes but one message away from this 
book, it should be that formal channels of manuscript submission are the 
very last resort of would-be authors. 1 o get a book published, recommen- 
dation through an informal circle or network is close to being an absolute 
necessity. 

The informal route has many advantages. Formal role relations — say, 
between editor and production manager — involve a system of clear rules 
about who does what, an organized quid pro quo , a time schedule of what 
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is expected when, and many other clear-cut mutual obligations. These are 
often set down in a formal job description. Even relations within families 
have regular and expected patterns and schedules. In contrast, relations 
within circles have no set of rules that govern, say, the recommendation of 
a manuscript by a friend of the editor. These informal relations are bound 
by some norm of reciprocity but nonetheless have the flexibility of ap- 
parent happenstance. The participants in such a circle have much more 
room for bargaining than is afforded by a system of relatively fixed rules 
and obligations — what sociologists commonly call a social “role.” If I rec- 
ommend a manuscript to an editor through my social circle connections, I 
do not necessarily get a 10 percent commission. 1 may get merely a thank 
you, perhaps a dinner invitation from the publisher, a free book from the 
editor, the affection of the author, perhaps just a personal feeling of good 
will and well being. Because my reward or quid pro quo is not fixed, my 
recommendation is seen as more trustworthy than one motivated by sheer 
avarice. Because the editor and I are part of the same circle, the editor also 
knows that we share the same standards, and my “gift” is worth receiving 

A social circle is not only composed of a single relation with aiteditor 
but is part of an entire system of relatively stable but flexible informal re- 
lations. This flexibility is a great advantage in publishing, since its products 
are constantly changing. The lack of^a readily apparent structure and of 
clear boundary lines is not without disadvantages. The total shape and 
character of a circle or, for that matter, of any network is not visible to any- 
one who participates in it, even to those who excel at managing relations in 
social circles —those who are experts ai “networking.” Being in a social 
circle is somewhat like being caught in a Manhattan “grid lock,” in which 
no traffic can move through the tangled maze of clogged streets Only by 
rising above the skein of streets in a skyscraper or helicopter can one ob- 
serve the pattern and get things moving. 

One’s constant surprise in rediscovering the “small world” attests to 
the lack of visibility of the total network. C Circles in publishing are para- 
doxical. When we started our study, we were told by many of our infor- 
mants how important networks were: projects came to editors via friends of 
friends, jobs were obtained in that fashion, rumors and gossip were ex- 
changed, projects were passed back and forth, and the entire world of pub- 
lishing was a tight little ship. There are elements of all of this, but at the 
same time the very factors that make the informal channels in publishing so 
important also make them hard to establish. To begin with, there is not one 
small ship of publishing but an entire fleet. Within each “ship,” editors 
tend to be more or less isolated from other editors, owing to the way pub- 
lishing works on a day-to-day basis. In college text and in scholarly pub- 
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lishing, there are organized mechanisms for bringing together editors from 
different houses. In trade publishing, however, outside forces — such as 
agents and the system of reviewing — serve as weak connections among 
editors. The best “organized” connection is the “old boy-old girl” network 
of people who once worked in the same house. The crucial issue for every 
editor, no matter what his or her specialty, is to select the right projects or 
manuscripts. How an editor is plugged into various networks is the para- 
mount factor in the flow of projects, ideas, and manuscripts to publishers. 
The task we have set for ourselves in this chapter is to use the general the- 
ory ol networks to show how circles in publishing work. The picture that 
emerges will be familiar to expert “nci workers” within publishing but may 
also contain some surprises. 


CiKTTlNC; I lIK NAMf.S 


In the course of our inters iewx with editors, we assiduously collected 
names, for example, the second question Me asked was, “Have there been 
persons who have demonstrable helped your career?” We t<M>k down not 
only the circumstances of any help that was offered but also the name of 
the helper. When we asked about advisory editors or readers, we not only 
ascertained whether, anti how, an editor used them, we also noted their 
names. W'hen agents were discussed, we no* only collected examples of 
how- an editor worked with them but also who they were, and so on, 
throughout the interview. Finally, we developed a special set of questions 
on circles, w'hich we introduced as follows- 

A large part ol publishing, people have told us, consists of keeping and mak- 
ing contacts of one kind or another. t\ of this has already come up but we’d 
like to talk about the matiei systematically tor a bit. 

W'e then asked about contacts and connections within the house, but 
these questions w r ere not included in the analysis of extramural circles on 
which this chapter is based. The following questions produced most of the 
names used in the analysis, though one should remember that any occasion 
for mentioning names throughout the interview was also exploited. 

Could you tell me whom (in addition to colleagues in your house) you had 
lunch with this last week? Was this typical or different in some way? 
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Do you keep in touch with people \ou used to work with in other houses 3 
Who 3 

Do vou exchange information on hooks with them 3 Who 3 

Are there anv people you see fanl\ regularly who woik at othei houses - 

W'ho 5 f>o vou ever send manuscripts to them and do they send any to 

you 3 Name one book, if possible, foi which this has oceuned 

Are there any editors, or celitots in chief, whose work you especially ail 

mire 3 W'ho 3 * 

Doyouknow any resitwcrs (other than the one s y ou inay have mentioned 
above ) 3 Who 3 When is the last time you saw ti em 3 

What about agents 3 Are theie any vou know fanlv well wc haven t yet 
mentioned 3 When is the last time you saw them 3 How do you keep 11 
touch with them 3 

How much contact do you have with people who wnte the books you 
publish 3 Would you say that anv ol them aie youi good fi lends- \bout 
how often do you see them*' 

Who are your three closest personal fticnds What is then occupation 
How did you get to know them' W hen was that' \bout how oltcn do you 
see them 3 Do any of them know e ich othei 


Obviously , it takes < hutzpuh both to ask these questions and, even mote, to 
get good answers But even the editors who began by finding us unteason 
ablv intrusive came to inidcistaiid out dcsiic to make se use of the circles and 

Y 

connections by means of which they conduct their wot king lives 

We ted all the names we had gathered into a computc'i, using a special 
program that tinds social circles ' 1 he ptogtam was instiucted to use only 
those questions that implied contacts with people outside of the house (as 
we have said, office politics is not oui concern in this chapttr) Most of the 
questions that requited specific names tor answers were reserved for the 
end ot the interview, and in some cases we tan out of tunc and could not 
ask them, luithermore, one oi two editors retuseel to give us names I his 
analysis ot circles in publishing is, theiefore, baseel on the sixty-seven edi 
tors who gave us data on their connections One special aspect of our 
method needs to be kept in mind people we did not interview but who 
were named bv two or more respondents, thus forming a connection be 
tween the two tespondenis, arc also included in the analysis In this way, 
we are able to go far beyond the boundaries of our interviews 

Despite our industriousness in collecting names, the circles of eehtors 

* Strictly sptakuig tin* is sehai sociologist* t all a icputauonal <|iicstion and docs 
not belong in an analysis of interaction On the othei hind almost all those who mentioned 
an editor teported some contact at sotnt point with that pci son Since our circles were sparse 
we decided to include this item 
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were sparse, ai least in comparison with other circles we have studied.* 
Almost fifteen hundred different persons were named in one connection or 
another by our respondents an average of more than twenty-two names 
per editor interviewed. (One person named eightv-nine contacts outside of 
his house!) Yet fewer than 15 percent ot these peisons were named more 
than once. If everyone were connected to everyone else, then only 2 per- 
cent of these possible connections between these persons actually exist. 

I he sparseness of connections and the paucity of overlap are surprising in 
view of claims made by people we talked with that publishing is a tightly 
connected industry. The analysis that follows will show why our finding is 
a correct and reasonable representation of the industry It is paradoxical 
that in an industry that places great emphasis on making connections there* 
is a re*lati\ el\ low tlcgtvc of actual connccteilncss. flic reasons are to be 
found in the characteristics ot the people name*d, in the kind of exchanges 
between the* members ot circles, and in the structure of the* circles with 
which editors are in contact 

To understand this paradox, we began by examining the characteris- 
tics ot people who were named often, and disregarded for the* moment the 
circles to which they belonged '1 he person most frequently named w'as an 
agent w'ho was citeel by twelvt different icspondents. Of the thirteen per 
sons nanu*d five or more times by eliflerent respomlents, seven were agents, 
aiul one was a re viewer The others included the editors in chief of well- 
known commercial houses and university presses. Few authors were men- 
tioned more than once; no other category was mentioned so infrequently. 

These results have several important implications about the wav in- 
formal networks in publishing are constructed Fust, authors of trade 
books are not much connected among themselves and thus do not form 
bridges among editors or a community to which editors can turn. Authors 
tend to write books rather slowly , so that even if each of an author's books 
was written for a different editor, ami that editoi in turned named that au- 
thor, still relatively few authors could be named by more than one editor. 


* Oui approach here has also bee n used to describe several open systems -that is, 
those like publishing, without detinue boundaries In each case the system studied was a na 
tional elite system Included were the \menean intellectuals, the \ ugoslav elite," and the 
United State!) and Ausiialiaii elites " \n additional local elite in Dettoit was also studied 10 In 
each case, the circles studied were mote dense than those of the publishing industry Admit- 
tedly, the only dost comparison is with the \metican intellectual elite studied in the late 
1960s. in which the overall density was ; percent compared with the present 2 percent Nev 
erthelcss. the present investigation offeied many more opportunities to name interaction 
partntis than did any of the other studies Many persons were, in fact, named, but relatively 
few overlapped enough from one respondent to another to result in close-knit circles 
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Authors, then, are obviously not a good source of connections among edi- 
tors. The one possible exception occurs in scientific circles or what are 
called “invisible colleges,” about which we shall shortly have more to say. 
Scholarly, university, and text editors are organized, and to some extent 
linked, by the worlds of their authors, if not by the authors themselves. In 
short, while trade editors may spend a great deal of time with authors, the 
world of the latter does not necessarily structure the world of the former. 

Second, literary agents whose official function in trade publishing is to 
make connections actually perform this function more than any other sin- 
gle role in the industry. Scholarly house editors have other ways of making 
connections (see chapter 1 1 ). 

Third, some editors occupy formal positions of power and infl tence 
within their own houses but also extend their power outside to serve as 
linchpins among houses. Despite these editors’ appearance of informality 
in jeans and sneakers, they are self-conscious about power. We shall sug- 
gest that the main source of the power of leading editors is visible “suc- 
cess” and “style” and “taste.” 

To understand why the sixty-seven editors we spoke with named few 
authors more than once, named many agents, and relatively frequently 
named a few r important editors, we need to know more about both the 
structure of circles in publishing an$l the wa\ they function. 


TYPKS OF CIRCLK 


There are a number of possible ways publishing circles might have struc- 
tured themselves: a division into trade, text, and scholarly houses, for ex- 
ample. Within trade houses one might imagine the emergence of a small- 
big, or a center-periphery, or even a quality-schlock clustering. Or perhaps 
regional distinctions might occur in all types of publishing. The circles that 
actually emerged from the analysis are reasonable; vet, as so often happens 
in network analysis, they are not necessarily the ones even an astute ob- 
server might have picked in advance. 

By far the largest circle is composed of trade editors and some college 
text or scholarly editors. Most of the well-know r n prestigious New York 
trade houses are included in what we call the “Big Trade Circle,” as are 
several of the major university presses-— those with ties to the trade world 
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because of the past experience of their editors in chief or their senior editors. 
Two major scholarly houses are also included in this circle, but they also 
have close ties to the trade world, are owned by trade houses, and occa- 
sionally publish trade books. This circle is not especially dense with inter- 
connections. Ot the total possible number of connections among its mem- 
bers, only 4 percent were made --double the proportion in the entire 
system of editors. Thirty-one members of our sample are part of this circle, 
which also includes eighty trade editors who were not interviewed with 
our formal questionnaire, two scholarly house editors (both members of 
houses that belong to trade houses), and two university press editors in 
chief who were once with commercial houses. 'The thirty-one editors (in- 
cluding eight whom we interviewed) who were mentioned two or more 
times were mentioned a total of yo times, an average of 2.y times apiece. 

The reason some editois were named more than others is straightfor- 
ward. Kditors who manage regularly to publish books that are regarded as 
important and are also financially successful acquire considerable prestige 
within the industry. This was reflected in our study by their being fre- 
quently named by other editors as persons they deal with or admire. 

Agents are obviously the key to this Big Trade Circle and are barely 
mentioned in non-trade circles. Seventeen agents were cited, with an aver- 
age of more than 4 times each. (Agents are discussed in chapter 11.) Re- 
viewers, too, arc important to trade houses; and ten were cited by this cir- 
cle, for an average of 2.7 times apiece. Major newspapers and journals are 
the home base of all the reviewers cited. (For an extensive discussion ot re- 
viewers see chapter 12.) Finally, there were nine authors, often ones who 
also reviewed books, ami they receiv« J about 2.5 mentions each. 

There are also other circles. There is a circle of about twenty-tour 
editors (and one famous author), much more dense than the trade book 
circle, who are concerned with the publication of books in sociology and 
psychology— -the latter a substantive focus of our study. 'They ail know one 
another, know what the other is publishing, and are on friendly but com- 
petitive terms. No reviewers were included in this circle. For lack of a bet- 
ter title we can call this the “Scholarly Circle” for it includes editors in 
most of the scholarly houses we studied and some major university presses 
(some of whom are also in the Big Trade Circle). Kditors in one scholarly 
house that is large in terms both of the number of books it publishes yearly 
anti of its bureaucratic management arc not included in the Scholarly Circle; 
we got the impression that other scholarly houses ignore this house. 

'There is a small circle of about a dozen people engaged in one of the 
special fields we investigated in this study — managed texts. All of those in 
this circle come from one or two houses specializing in such books. This is 
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one of the most dense circles in the study — that is, almost everyone named 
everyone else. 

There are a few other small circles worthy of note. Two are centered 
on the West Coast. One circle that is heavily interconnected includes 
twelve editors who specialize in psychology. A few authors are also in- 
cluded in this circle — an unusual occurrence which may be attributed to 
the close-knit nature of California psychology and mental health circles. 
There are two small circles centering around what used to be called the 
“counterculture.” An interest in alternate living styles, radical feminist 
views, avant-garde poetry, and other unconventional matters is typical of 
their publication programs. I^cst one think they are “uncommercial,” we 
should note that one of the houses in these circles thrives on a perennial 
“best seller” on how to change one’s career. As befits the counterculture, 
one circle is on the East Coast, and one on the West. Finally, there is a 
small circle of people based not on ideology or type of publishing but 
merely on the fact that they all once worked for a single large publishing 
house but have moved on to other places. We suspect there may be a num- 
ber of such circles in publishing, though our present sample and inter- 
viewing methods picked up but this one. 

There is one more circle we must mention even though we have no 
quantitative evidence for it. It is the “University Press Circle.” The univer- 
sity press editors whom we interviewed usually belonged to the Big Trade 
or the Scholarly circle. There are other university presses, however; and an 
editor who works for a medium-sized university press explained this other 
circle to us: 

i like to think that the 68 or so university presses m this country - ranging 
from those who publish five books a year to those who publish 200- are 
really quite a challenging group, in that they compete yet they share informa- 
tion about new techniques, and arc quite nice about getting their own staff 
good jobs. One of our history editors went to X house. And there is a good bit 
of friendly sense of unity among them even though they are very disparate. 
'There's a marvelous group of people who obviously aren’t in it for the 
money —serious about their work in a non-solemn way. I’d like to stress the 
fact that most university presses really care a lot more about the quality of a 
book than the sales. We’re delighted with that rare thing, a beautifully written 
book — which is rarer than most people think. Y Press has prided itself in the 
appearance of its books. I think most people in university presses are really 
enjoying themselves. 1 always get a great sense of camaraderie at those meet- 
ings [of university presses). Because our jobs aren’t dependent in such a hard 
fashion on sales — how many are bought up, and such — we don’t have that 
much pressure, and that makes me much more comfortable. 

Obviously, our insistence throughout this book that there are several 
disparate worlds of publishing is borne out by the discovery of these differ- 
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ent circles; trade, scholarly and university press, and college text publish- 
ing are simply different fields. On the other hand, there is some overlap 
among these fields, with editors in houses that have both trade and text de- 
partments, and with university press editors who have worked in a particu- 
lar trade house. Furthermore, there is an obvious geographic bias to most 
of the circles (except the college text one) -a characteristic, as we have ex- 
plained, of external economy industries, which require rapid face-to-face 
communication. Finally, the density of circles and their mode of connect- 
ing in scholarly and college texts differ radically from trade publishing. 
Trade circles are diffuse, while scholarly circles are dense.* The difference 
lies in the different types of circles in the production of manuscripts in 
trade as compared with scholarly and college text publishing, in the social 
institutions involved, and in the way editors tap the manuscript market. To 
understand how editors use their connections to acquire manuscripts and 
then to produce them, we need to know more about the dynamics of cir- 
cles— about how editors actually work within and through them. 


KXCllANdKS AMONG RD1TORS 


Horse trading of one kind or another is one of the major activities within 
circles. One of the best ways of understanding the dynamics of circles is to 
see what flows through them, what is traded or what is exchanged." In this 
section we shall explain the dynamics that we believe account for much in 
the observed patterns of publishing circles. The first kind of flow or ex- 
change is obvious and is, in fact, the first one examined by social scientists 
interested in sociometry, or the study of connections. We are referring to 

* Density, as measured in sociomatrixes, i> Highly dependent on the si/a.* of the matrix. 
Other things being equal, in a circle or matrix of smaller size, it is easier for a person to 
directly relate to other people. The Big Trade Circle is the largest in this study and therefore 
would be, one would assume, less dense. But, given its size, u is even less dense than we 
would expect. Our expectations aic based on comparable studies and on large circles that 
dominate the networks in those studies By and large, the Big I'r »dc Circle is less dense than 
even larger circles in those other studies Moie important -qualitatively, in terms of the 
kinds and the number of people who tie this circle together — in our opinion the trade circle is 
much less dense than are scholarly or college text circles. To lie sure, the lack of density docs 
not mean that the trade circle is functionless. Recent work in the simulation of information 
passing in networks of about three hundred persons suggest that a circle of even 1 percent 
density passes along information almost as well as one with a very high density*. Due both to 
the paucity of research on quantitative studies of open system social circles and to the sensi- 
tivity of density measures to the size of the matrix and the nature of the questions asked, the 
density figures cannot be automatically interpreted; some judgment is required to evaluate 
them. 
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sociability and affection. As a prominent editor in chief explained to us, 
“You make connections and friends." These friends and connections lead 
to all sorts of consequences, as we shall see, but often simply to love and 
friendship. “My closest friend in the world is an agent in Kngland. We 
spend six weeks a year together. She lives with us for three weeks and we 
live over there for three weeks a year. ( Yet J we never had a book contract, 
almost never did any work together." (Whether this lack of a professional 
relationship is really characteristic of this particulai friendship is beside the 
point. This editor feels that the relationship is one of pure friendship.) 
Another editor seems to have acquired both her husband and her lover 
through publishing: “I got to know my husband when he was here at (X 
House]. My lover was the author of someone else j another editor). At one 
time we’d planned to marry, so after I married my husband, we maintained 
our relationship." This is the sort of connect ion --dramatic or prurient, de- 
pending on the point of view — that captures the attention of outsiders to 
publishing. 

The flow of information, either separately or together with affect and 
friendship, is much more important to publishing than is gossip. Two 
kinds of information are especially valuable to editors, news of jobs and 
knowledge of suitable book projects or manuscripts. 

Most manuscripts that trade houses actually publish come through 
agents (see chapters 5 and 1 1). Though agents may well be the most im- 
portant points of connection in the trade segment of publishing, even they 
operate through informal channels. An editor in chief explained. 

Books come in various ways, but mostly from agents. Mostly from agents 1 
am close to. . . . When I had been at X for six months they wanted to give me 
an expense account, but 1 said l don't know anyone and they said why don’t 
you meet this young agent 1 had no one else to take out and he had no one 
else to take him out. 

And so, a twenty-year friendship began. The agent is today one of the most 
important and productive agents in book publishing and has sent many a 
profitable book to his old friend. 

Ideas, information, and manuscripts also tome from other edi’ors who 
work at apparently competing houses. W r e asked each editor we inter- 
viewed whether he or she exchanged projects or manuscripts with editors 
at other houses. The quantitative assessment of the answers suggests that 
trade editors arc most likely to swap projects or manuscripts with one an- 
other, scholarly and university press editors arc almost as likely to refer 
projects to one another, but college text editors are unlikely to do so. 
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What lies behind the exchange process, and how do we account for differ- 
ences in the various segments of the publishing industry? 

Typical of college text editors was the reply, “I have never had a book 
referred from someone else nor have 1 referred any to other houses.” An- 
other college text editor explained that he did give information to editors 
front other houses: “But it is nothing I do regularly. I would never give in- 
formation that would give a competitive edge.” More than any other book 
market, the market for college texts resembles that for mass consumer 
goods in America. The character of the market is known (see chapters 4, H, 
and 1 3), with the result that college texts tend to be similar to one another 
aa each house tries to meet what it conceives of as the demands of the mar- 
ket. Just as the automobile industry comes out each year with similar cars 
amid a pretense of much secrecy, so college text editors, at least for intro- 
ductory courses, worry about the slightest competitive edge a rival may 
have and attempt to keep to themselves whatever advantages they feel are 
theirs. The character of their market as well as the structure of their rela- 
tions to authors and to consumers in that market, as we shall shortly see, 
makes lor tight interaction and a world where everyone knows everyone 
else, and probably also knows what everyone else is up to, but here there 
is nonetheless a strong disincentive to trade with all but scholarly editors 
who do not directly compete with text editors. 

The scholarly and university world is just as tight, and yet editors in it 
swap projects with considerable frequency. A university press editor’s 
comments were typical: ”1 talk about books all the time | with editors from 
other houses].” When asked about the exchange of projects, he replied, 
“Yes, all the time.” Although the srnolarly market is clear and well struc- 
tured, it is also highly differentiated. Facli house tends to be lied into a 
somewhat different “invisible college” or circle of scientists or scholars. 
Houses also tend to speciali/.e in the size of the market with which they are 
best equipped to deal: for example, some houses specialize in monographs, 
while others tend toward larger prim runs with one eye on the trade mar- 
ket and another on the scholarly world. Trading is especially evident in the 
somewhat self-contained world of West Coast publishing. For example, 
one house does lower-level texts in psychology; another specializes in be- 
havioral science monographs; and so on. The editors all know one another, 
and each can afford to pass along projects that do not fit the publishing 
goals of his or her house and indeed do so in anticipation that a colleague 
will return the favor. Then, too, by acting as an agent for an author, espe- 
cially one who is well connected in scientific or scholarly circles, an editor 
may acquire a number of desirable manuscripts simply through having es- 
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tablished a reputation as an apprcciator of scholarship and an “honest bro- 
ker” in a segment of the industry where there are no professional agents. 

While some trade book editors remain secretive and do not send books 
to other houses, most editors comment that all they do when they get to- 
gether “is to gossip, talk books and publishing” and at such times, manu- 
scripts may be exchanged. The minority view is that the practice has not 
been successful. “Not for me has it worked- for them, probably. It’s likely 
that if I can’t sell them here | a project j, they can’t sell it at their own house 
and vice versa.” On the other hand, the following view about successful 
books and publishers is more common: 

The tremendous bulk of the success of a book comes out ol the publisher’s at- 
titude toward it. We turn down a book that somebody will make a great suc- 
cess of. Or the opposite We will make a success that nobody' else will have 
made 1 would say that 90 percent of the time we know what the possibilities 
for a book are But that doesn’t mean that we are always right. . . It is very 
rare that a book we think can only sell live thousand ends up selling thirty 
thousand very rare that when we think a book has a real potential, some- 
thing very good doesn’t happen to it. The surprises are minot rathei than 
major. 


There is, in this view, no objective sense of the market lor a trade book, 
since so much depends on the chemistry between editor, house, and au- 
thor. Successes are in large measure self-fulfdlmg prophecies. If this is 
the case, then, it is possible to pass along a book idea or a manuscript that 
does not have the right “chemistry” at one house but might do well at 
another. 

The most dramatic exchange among editors is the trading of book 
ideas (sometimes called “projects”) or manuscripts; but this is relatively 
rare. More important is talking about books, the exchange of opinion - 
especially in trade publishing precisely because the standards for success 
are hard to define. What is marketable, and what is not, is determined as 
much by the belief of an editor, and eventually ol the entire house, in a 
book as by any objective factor. Sales are thus partly a subjective rather 
than an objective result, since they are in part determined by an editor’s 
initial appraisal of a project and by his or her ability to “sell” the book to 
the promotion and the sales departments. Kvaluation of the quality of a 
manuscript, of the kind of books that w'ill sell, and of the houses that can 
best produce and sell a particular book occurs through interaction with 
other members of an editor’s house as well as through contacts with editors 
in other houses. In trade circles, then, the exchange of evaluations serves an 
even more important function than the exchange of manuscripts. 
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Finally, there is the trading of jobs, in the game of musical chairs that 
is typical of most culture-producing systems, including theater, cinema, 
records, and, of course, publishing. Insiders in publishing have no doubt 
that networks help in job finding. An editor who obtained his first job at 
Random House “from friends who were there” is typical. The motivation 
to recruit one’s friends is self-evident. Further, job changes are not only 
important for an editor’s career, but some of the best connections among 
houses may consist of relations between editors who were once in the same 
house, as we have seen. The movement of editors from one house to an- 
other is therefore an important integrative device in publishing. 

Throughout our description of exchanges among editors- whether it 
l»e jobs, rumor, gossip, manuscripts, love, or even venom there is a sub- 
' heme of balancing friendship with competition and information with ad- 
vantage. One way to deal with this ambivalence is to transform the busi- 
ness of making connections into a social occasion and turn work into what 
seems like play. Hence, there is a constant round of sociability which, 
though apparently informal, is vital 10 successful publishing. 

A junior editor for a famous literary house told tales about her boss, 
the editor in chief: "Lunches are both social and business. For a while 
XXX | her boss] was sick tor about a month but he always came in for 
lunch.” In trade publishing, a ritual part) often accompanies the release of 
a new book. Some of the guests at the part\ aie friends of the author. Most 
of the other guests work in publishing and come to the party because they 
must. We discussed this obligatory attendance with the publicity director 
of a major trade publishing house, and she complained bitterly that she 
scarcely had time for hei own social life. One ol us remarked that it 
sounded as if publishing were founded on pseudo genian \chaji a phony 
sense of community that it w r as supposed ro look like a family but really 
wasn’t. She burst into tears 

There is a convention in polite society that one docs not “use” one’s 
friends. One sign of ambivalence about turning pleasure into business, and 
the converse, is crying when confronted with the unpleasant truth. An- 
other is to reject the very notion that one engages in a round of parlies, 
lunches, and cocktails. The following remarks were made by a prominent 
and respected trade editor in chief who is believed by some people to be a 
social lion: 


1 have been to F.ast I lampion for i 5 years, [but ) only had two parties, never 
been out to dinner. Never been to the Frankfurt Book Fair, never lieen to 
Flame's. ... I don’t see anyone any more ’cause I don’t go out. I have lunches 
in my office or their office, or go for a walk in the park. 
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Whatever editors say, regular socializing connects the different units 
of the industry and cushions some of the strain of selecting and promoting 
manuscripts in the face of uncertainty. 

I rade publishing is much more likely than the rest of the publishing 
industry to mix business with socializing. Though college text and schol- 
arly house editors have been known to throw a few cocktail parties at the 
annual conventions of the various academic disciplines, they have nothing 
comparable to the lunch and party circuit of many trade editors. Unless 
they are on the road in search of manuscripts, scholarly and text editors 
tend to go home after work to their predominantly ‘uburban dwellings and 
en g a P e in a social life that is separate from publishing or writing. In con- 
trast, trade editors, many of whom live and work in Manhattan, are active 
in the city’s cultural life another source of book ideas and manuscripts. 
Our emphasis on salon life and socializing is not accidental since the prob- 
lem of trade editors is different from that of other editors. In the next sec- 
tion we shall show that the world from which trade editors must draw their 
projects and manuscripts is far more disorganized than the world from 
which editors in other parts of publishing draw theirs. Social behavior then 
not only serves to cushion anxiety which scholarly and text editors do not 
experience, but also to make connections that text and scholarly house edi- 
tors do not need. 


CIRCLES OK AUTHORS 

Thus far we have been considering relations within publishing; but the 
shape and character of publishing circles is determined even more by its 
reliance on authors and readers than by forces within the industry itself. 
The ideal situation for an editor is to belong to a circle of writers who know 
and trust him or her. Projects would flow naturally to the editor, who as a 
member of the circle — would already be aware of the quality of an author, 
or the latter’s ability to produce and deliver a product on time (no small 
matter), as well as of his or her status in the world of other writers. To the 
extent that writers are part of a large network of definers of taste, ideas that 
the writers favor would also be favored by readers; hence, the problem of 
selling books would be solved along with that of acquiring manuscripts. 
This ideal world is rarely borne out by current reality, although many 
people believe it was approached in the United States in the 1920s, or in 
the England of the nineteenth century, or even in lxmdon or Paris today. 
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The task of tapping various circles and networks of authors and read- 
ers is much easier for editors in scholarly, university, and text houses than 
it is for trade editors. 1 he former deal mainly with circles of scientists and 
academics who are both producers and consumers of each other’s books. 
Scientists and scholars must read the works of other scientists and scholars 
in their fields to stay abreast of new developments; and their students must 
read, and buy, the texts that their professors have assigned. These circles of 
scholars and scientists have been called “invisible colleges” l>ecausc they 
are closely linked systems, even though they are not contained within the 
visible walls of real physical colleges. 1 *’ 

Dependent as thev are on the latest “news” in particular fields, scien- 
tific circles tend to be fairly tight. Moreover, there are well-organi/.ed social 
systems through which scientific communication is informally channeled: 
universities, conferences, journals, peer review committees which award 
grants and prizes, and the entourage of followers who may surround lead- 
ing scientists and scholars. The task of scholarly and text editors is to iden- 
tify the leading circles, especially new ones; and in this task they are helped 
considerably by the formal structures of science and scholarship. By iden- 
tify it. g the leading figure, or figures, ot a particular scientific circle and 
bringing him or her in as author 01 advisory editor, an editor often is able 
to provide a publishing house with a direct line to both producers and con- 
sumers of scientific ideas. Most important, scientific and scholarly circles 
define for editors what is new, good, and important 

The scholarly and scientific field, therefore, organizes the life of schol- 
arly and text editors and so provides connections among them. Academia 
provides settings where editors and authors (as well as readers for they 
are often both) can directly meet one another. Many college editors first 
met on the road when they were travelers selling tests to professors. The 
most important method for making connections, however, are annual 
meetings or various smaller conferences regularly held by all academic dis- 
ciplines. All of these meetings have a place foi publisher’s exhibits; anil be- 
cause professors are both the audience for the books as well as the pro- 
ducers of them, most scholarly, univ« r..ity press, and text editors attend 
several of these meetings a year. Much is traded at these meetings besides 
examination copies of books The informal “invisible colleges” as well as 
the formal structures of academic life simultaneously solve the problem for 
editors of finding new projects and ensuring an audience for the published 
product. No wonder that text and scholarly publications are regularly the 
most profitable of publishing ventures. 

The problem of tapping intellectual circles — or the “network,” ac- 
cording to one of our respondents— -is much more difficult, as intellectuals 
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are simply harder to find than scientists or scholars. 14 An “intellectual” is 
an opinion leader with respect to ideas that deal with general cultural, 
moral, political, or social concerns. Intellectuals do not constitute an occu- 
pational category, nor do they, as a rule, work in teams. One finds people 
who lake on the role of intellectual not only in the academic and scholarly 
world but also among journalists, free-lance writers, and editors. To the 
extent that intellectual life in America is organized at all, it centers alumt 
intellectual journals of opinion and review such as Commentary, Dissent , 
Foreign Affairs , Foreign Policy , Partisan Review, the Public Interest, the 
Nation , the New York Review of Rooks, the New Republic, and the New 
Yorker. Circles tend to develop around these journals and also around cur- 
rent political issues. The circles, by and large, define who and what is “in.” 
Most important, they serve as arenas for sorting out ideas and defining lit- 
erary taste. They arc the salons of the twentieth century. 14 

For a variety of reasons, since the 1960s, intellectual circles in America 
have become more diffuse and harder to define and the “network” has been 
said not to exist at all. It is possible that the current conservative atmo- 
sphere may polarize and revitalize intellectual circles, 1 ' but at the moment 
the diffusencss of American intellectual circles poses many problems 
for editors. One editor associated with intellectual circles hemo;Ths their 
apparent demise: 

At that point | when he had his first publishing job in the early igOos), 1 was 
still outside the network [his word, not ours|. What do 1 mean by network -3 
The Jewish malia- Fpsiein, Podhorctz, (.commentary | this from a non Jew | 
Now it's disintegrated. There ate bits and pieces of it all over. There are dif 
ferent networks in publishing anyway Does the generation coming into pub 
lishing now have a network of its own? 


Whether these intellectual circles were “Jewish” (research suggests that 
they were not), their absence is fell. Lacking a distinct circle of intellec- 
tuals, editors find it difficult to decide what new ideas are “good,” which 
writers are “in,” which books will be reviewed, and w’hich — if reviewed 
will be given favorable notice. Any relation editors have with intellect uab 
is likely to be on a one-to-one basis. Furthermore, there is no systematic way 
for most trade editors to tap the intellectual circles that do exist; nor, if 
truth be told, do most editors care to do so. Only three of the people who 
appeared on a list of seventy leading intellectuals that one of us developed 
in 1974 also appeared in the circle of trade book editors in this study, and 
one appeared in the circle of scholarly editors . 16 Leading trade houses still 
try to employ at least one “house” intellectual who, as an ambassador to 
New' York intellectual circles, seeks new authors and ideas. Because these 
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circles are now poorly defined, one has the impression that these emissaries 
are less sucessful these days. The world of authors whose books sell well is, 
however, fragmented and loosely organized. Thus, in the end, the only sys- 
tematic pegs upon which to rest a circle of connections are literary agents 
and reviewers. It is not surprising that the circle of trade editors is much 
less dense than the circle of scholarly or text editors. 

There arc certain specialized circles, and the editor who “belongs” to 
one is guaranteed projects that are of attested quality and have a ready 
market. For example, the editor in chief of a well-known house is a member 
of a theater circle. “Any important theater [book] project would come 
here,” he explained, “unless there was a good reason foi it to go somewhere 
else. Because* everyone in that work! knows I do that.” Besides tapping spe- 
cialized circles, editors and publishers tr> to engage in what marketing ex- 
perts call “market segmentation." Some trade editors are well known in 
gourmet circles; otheis, in bridge- pi ay ing circles; and still otiicis, in sailing 
circles; and so on. All this activity results in a steady How of book projects 
that can be sold to a known market, and that account lor the bulk of profit- 
able publishing in many houses 


KI)H OR AL THOR RF.I.A I IONS 


Among legendary edilois, tin epitome is Maxwell Pci kins, who at 
Scribner’s in the iyjo\ and lytos nurtured the talents of such famous au- 
thois as Sherwood Anderson, F. Scot’ Fit/gerald, Finest Hemingway, and 
Thomas Wolfe. In Pei kins's day, circles of authors and editors were 
smaller and, for this and other reasons, much more tight. It can be said in 
hindsight that everyone who was anybody knew everyone else who was. 
t oo. I'he literary-intellectual salon typified by Mabel Dodge’s famous “eve- 
nings” in Cireenwich Village before «V.* First World War continued in 
other forms and other places (including expatriate Paris) throughout this 
period . 1 To the extent that editors and authors were part of the same in- 
tellectual circles, editor-author relations were regulated by social norms. 
Then, too, as we have pointed out, merely finding good authors as well as 
keeping them w’as an easier task, because the reputation of both author and 
editor circulated in the intellectual world. 

Today, the situation is very different. The regulation of relations be- 
tween author and editor which literary anti intellectual salons used to pro- 
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vide to sonic degree is now largely absent from America. In any case, edi- 
tors are still dependent on authors to provide them with publishable man- 
uscripts. From an editor’s point of view, authors are life blood; yet they are 
unpredictable and uncontrollable. Kditors, therefore, tend to be ambivalent 
about their relations with authors (for authors on editors, see chapter 9 ). 
Authors need to be cultivated; yet in trade publishing an editor generally 
gains nothing by cultivating a single author except that author. There are 
fewer ways of “banking” or building up “credit” than there are in social 
systems that are better connected. Often the best an editor can do is to tell 
an author (usually a prospective one) how much the editor has done for 
another author. Reputations in trade publishing are best built with agents. 
Scholarly editors have a somewhat better chance, however, since “invisible 
colleges” may pass the word along. 

While a manuscript is in progress, an editor’s relationship with its au- 
thor may be close and intense. Most editors pride themselves on their abil- 
ity to relate to authors. One trade house editor in chief, with an excellent 
track record of working with celebrity authors, explained the process. 

Kverv editor In some strange responsive mechanism in his subconscious 
seems to know what cver\ w riter wants Some writers \ou spend a I«m of tune 
with, others less . In other words, >011 make a lelationship and atmosphere 
in which a wntcr can work. How you do it depends on the write! 

i 

But what happens after the hook is published? 1 lere there seems to be 
a sharp divergence among editors as to whether the author is incorporated 
into their ongoing publishing circle, and even their circle of intimates, or is 
gently but firmly dropped (as an ex-patient by a psychoanalyst ). We asked 
ejeh editor, “How much contact do you have with the people who write 
the books you publish?” and, “Would you say that any of them are your 
good friends?" A West Coast editor announced, “Yeah, well, 1 even sleep 
with them.” Ia.*ss dramatically, another editor reported that a well-known 
novelist, who was one of his authors, was the best man at his w’edding. A 
trade editor replied, “Constant contact. Most of my good friends are people 
I’ve published,” and then listed about a dozen persons, all authors, whom 
she considered her personal circle of friends. As for how often she sees 
them, “All the time -with tons of authors. At least three times a week I see 
a friend who's written a book for me.” 

Many editors take a different view of relations with authors, however, 
though admitting the intimacy that is necessary while a book is in progress: 

It's a very close relationship working on a book together You get to know 
someone well. While working on a book voti become almost alter egos. It’s a 
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very deep relationship. But after the book is over I never see them. I try to 
maintain a business-like relationship It gets too complicated if you don't. 

Another editor explained: 

With few exceptions I’m friendh with all my authors and some exceptionally 
so. But they are all professional friends and not that personal. I prefer it this 
way- -keeps the distance. In a certain way I get to know authors very ii'c/l, but 
not beyond the professional level. 


Kditor-author relations are not so intense in college text and scholarly 
publishing. The latter involves minimum line editing and working with au- 
thors, since the house assumes that the author is an expert. Academics may 
not be the best of writers, but any problems they have may be left to copy 
editors who are generally free-lance. In any case, since few' copies of a 
scholarly book are printed and sold at any one time, the editor must work 
w’ith as many as thirty titles a year in order for a list to be profitable; and he 
or she thus has relatively little time to spend with each author. College 
texts, how'ever, frequently involve a much greater investment than the 
usual trade hook, since at least several hundred thousand dollars must be 
spent even before a text is produced and production costs arc much 
higher than tor trade books. So a college text editor handles relatively few 
projects a year and works closely with authois either directly or. in some 
houses that have a separate manuscript oi project editor, as general man- 
ager of the entire process 

Kven if a college text iditor does become close friends with an author, 
regular contact is limited because academics tend to be scattered through- 
out the L'nited States. Trade auth> *s are more likely to be concentrated 
in the New York metropolitan area.* So while a college text editor may 
stay over at the house of an author when making his or her regular 
rounds of college and university campuses the infrequency of such visits 
makes authors less likely to be incorporated into the editor’s circle of 
intimates. 

All in all, differences between ti tde publishing on the one hand and 
scholarly, university, and college text publishing on the other go a long 
wav to explain different patterns of editor-author relationships. Still, many 
of the factors that account for the kind of relationship an editor maintains 
with an author seem to be a matter not so much of social structure as of 
individual personality. 

* One of us has fount] over halt ot the American intellectual elite to be located within 
fifty miles of the Kmpirc State building. IH 
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CONCLUSION 


Circles in publishing seem far more dependent on the characteristics of the 
circles of authors than anyone might have suspected. Trade circles are 
more sparsely connected than is suggested by the attention that trade edi- 
tors give to them. We have argued that this dilfuseness is caused by the lack 
of connection among authors which, in turn, seems attributable to the de- 
cline of intellectual circles in the l T nited States. Among scholarly, univer- 
sity press, and college text editors we find more closely connected circles, 
though none are all-encompassing and unifying. This pattern, too, has 
been attributed to the way scholarly authors tend to be organized - in “in- 
visible colleges” which are relatively well organized and closely linked but 
do not constitute anything like a system of unified knowledge. To be sure, 
some circles among editors are formed around geography anti propinquity, 
and some around an “old l>o\ -old girl” network, but the basic patterns are 
set by editors' relations with their authors. 

These unexpected findings raise several questions: why do trade edi- 
tors emphasize networks and connections if in fact these connections are 
tenuous? What is likelv to be the future of trade circles given the present 
trends in American intellectual life? Arid what is the likely impact of the 
lack of growth in American scholarly and academic life on circles in schol- 
arly publishing 3 

Much ol what trade editors do is to compensate for the sparseness of 
ties among intellectuals, authors, and themselves Lunch, parties, pseudo 
(fcmcimchitft, and agents are attempts to make connections where few 
exist. 'The irony is that there is so much talk about connections and net- 
works precisely because they aie so hard to establish and maintain and yet 
so crucial. All the talk gives the circles a semblance of reality they scarcely 
possess. And matters may become worse, or at least different. As parts of 
trade publishing focus more on blockbusters, we can expect that publish- 
ing circles will become further disrupted because they will depend even 
less on connections with the world of authors and intellectuals. Rather, 
publishing, or at least some parts of trade publishing, may become an ap- 
pendage to Hollywood circles. To be sure, this may give the circle of edi- 
tors some cohesion, but of a rather different kind than they now imagine. 
Except for the possible unifying force of one segment of intellectual life — 
the ncoconservative movement — we see no tightening anti reorganization 
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of American intellectual circles that could counterbalance a trend toward 
either I lolly wood or anomie. 

Since the Second World War, scholarly and college text publishing 
has ridden the crest of American expansion in science, scholarship, and 
higher education. Scholarly publishing was successful to the extent that it 
was able to identify new and growing trends in scholarship and science. 
Research budgets and mere growth of the professoriate supported the sci- 
entific and scholarly book market. Will the* lack of growth in American 
academia also lead to a slowing down of the development of new “invisible 
colleges”? Will the separate but related trend of a period of consolidation of 
intellectual gains also reduce the growth rate of new fields? If either of 
these trends accelerates, then we can expect an ossification of the leading 
edge of scholarship and science anil the possibility that editors will not be 
able easily to find “invisible colleges” with which they can establish con- 
tact. This will, in t'irn, put scholarly editors into the same network disar- 
ray that their colleagues in trade publishing suffer. We already know of one 
important scholarly publishing house that in recent years had such diffi- 
culty in identifying the leading edge of the field for which the house had 
become famous that it switched to another kind of publishing altogether. 
The scientific circle with which it had been identified for over twenty 
years simply was no longer able to organise the field. 

No ironclad rule determines that editors form then connections on the 
basis of the world of ihtir authors, though this is the most lreijuent pattern. 
College text editors are a case in point. As academic disciplines became 
more and more specialize*’, ard as the notable professors became less and 
less inclined to teach int induct orv courses, it became mote and more diffi- 
cult to get good texts to organize a ■ cholarlv or scientific field. The “cure,” 
as we explain in chapter 10, was *o have coMcgt text editors themselves 
manufacture the manuscript by hiring hack authors to write to specifica- 
tions produced by the market research department. This development has 
led to the creation of a circle all its own devoted to the production of so- 
called managed texts. Not at all oriented u authors, this circle centers 
around the craft of producing such '.**» ks and thus resembles Hollywood 
circles centered around the craft of movies and blockbuster books. The 
wave of the future? 
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Chapter 4 


Climbing the Editorial 

Ladder 


X N MANY RKSPKCTS. being an editor in a publishing house means 
being at the top. Certainly the position has been lionized in publishing 
lore. Although there are many jobs- -editorial director, editor in chief, pub- 
lisher, vice-president, and so forth that have more power and pay consid- 
erably better, these positions also carry heavy managerial and administra- 
tive responsibilities. Many people in • hese positions complained to us that, 
as their attention is occupied with planning and development, they have 
little time to work with writers. They set financial and policy goals, control 
the budget, organize staff, and, in many houses, report to top management, 
but it is the working editors at the assistant, associate, and senior levels 
who are chiefly responsible for seeing r, *Jt a publishing house has hooks to 
publish. 

An editor’s duties involve developing authors and manuscripts and 
working with authors, agents, advisors, reviewers, and sometimes co- 
operating publishers. Editors must coordinate projects with other depart- 
ments — production, design, promotion. Editors, to be sure, play a role as 
gatekeepers. They are empowered to make decisions about which “prod- 
ucts” deserve sponsorship and distribution. Yet this is too passive an anal- 
ogy. Editors are more like the salesmen on New York’s I^ower East Side 
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who, rather than waiting for customers to enter their shops, move aggres- 
sively into the street and practically drag people inside. Our interviews re- 
veal that editing is the most highly regarded position by those who make 
up the world of publishing. Thus, it is no surprise that few people who are 
now editors started off in that position. Of the editois in our sample, 90 
percent began their careers doing something else. We believe that an edi- 
tor’s past occupations have an important impact on his or her current be- 
havior and point of view. We begin this chapter by exploring some typical 
pathways to the position of editor. 1 

We think a few words about our sample of editors would be useful at 
the outset. The methodology of our study is described in more detail in the 
appendix. We began learning about the occupation of editor by informally 
interviewing acquaintances and friends who were editors These people 
commonly suggested others with whom we could talk. After about twenty 
such talks, we developed a formal interview schedule as well as various 
questionnaires to gather hard data on personal backgrounds, working and 
reading habits, and impressions of the prestige of houses. The interview 
schedule was tested on approximately a dozen editors and evolved through 
six drafts. None of these informal interviews is included in our statistical 
analysis. • 

Once wc were satisfied with the interview schedule, we generated a 
list of names, through phone calls and the Literary Market Ware, of editors 
in chief, senior editors, assistant editors, and so on in the fields of hardcover 
trade, mass-market and quality paperbacks, college texts, and scholarly and 
monograph publishing. Wc randomly chose names from the list and con- 
tacted people out of the blue. We were surprised to find that few people 
turned us down. Over a two-year period, w r e arranged interviews w’ith 
eighty-five editors (see the appendix for details). We also used the inter- 
viewing period as a means for our research assistants to learn about the in- 
dustry, so they w’ould be well informed when they began their case studies 
of individual houses or departments. During these field observations, we 
spoke with another thirty or so editors at considerable length. 

The formal interviewing did not proceed entirely as planned. The 
typical interview was a one-shot affair that lasted around two hours. But 
some interview's were as long as six hours, and many took place over sev- 
eral visits. The editors in our sample turned out to be idiosyncratic, ^ome 
editors talked freely about their career histories, their salaries, power 
struggles within their firms, the success or failure of particular projects, 
their relationship with agents, and related topics. Others were reticent 
about sensitive subjects. While we tried to be systematic, not every editor 
responded to every question or filled out the biographical questionnaire. 
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As a result, we ended up with considerable variation in the response rate to 
our questions. For some questions, the rate was small; for others, it was 
large. The chapters on editors are based on these formal responses but are 
supplemented by our informal interviews, our field observations, and our 
reading of the book trade press. 


THE ACCIDENTAL PROFKSSION 

The Association of American Publishers ( AAP) did an informal study in 
the mid-1970s of how people got their first jobs in book publishing." Their 
report was titled Ihc Accidental Profession to reflect their dominant find- 
ing. People initially got started in publishing thiough a myriad of ways, 
from going to a company’s personnel office, to knocking on doors, to per- 
sonal friends or family, to “an endless chain of tenuous connections.” What 
seemed to link the responses was the large number of people who felt they 
got started in publishing bv luck or accident Few bail planned a career in 
publishing. Nor, as you will learn, is the industry organized into clear and 
recognized career lines so that entering novices have a sense ot how to 
move from one position to another. These findings did not surprise 11s. In 
fact, they seemed to reflect the fact that perennially publishing has had 
more job applicants than positions, because of this, entry salaries have been 
low, and little effort has been expended by linns on training new employ- 
ees. 

Kditing seems such an intangible kill that publishers are on the look- 
out for such things in new' people as * personality, intuition, and a special 
curiosity rather than for specific skills.” For example, Simon Michael 
Bessie- at the time of writing, a senior vice-president at I larper & Row - 
said in an interview- w-ith a journalist. 

You’d like to believe the person \«>u lias the qualities needed for book 
finding and book making, a measiue of curiosity and persistence, and interests 
in things as diverse as politics, fiction. French literature, science, and the sail- 
ing of small boats . 4 

The bias against special or seemingly directly relevant knowledge is wide- 
spread. According to former Putnam’s president Walter Minton: 

learning American literature never did anyone a damn bit of good. My son 
transferred from business administration to American Lit. and ( think he’s 
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crazy as far as a publishing career goes. Kvery degree is good except litera- 
ture . 4 

These remarks were made by trade publishers. As we have indicated 
repeatedly, publishing is remarkably differentiated; and in this book we are 
focusing on three of its different worlds. Nevertheless, although editorial 
skills vary widely from one type of publishing to another, both the acci- 
dental nature of the editorial profession and the prerequisites of curiosity 
and intelligence rather than specific knowledge of a particular area seem to 
be features common to all branches of the industry- -even, as we shall see, 
in scholarly and university presses. 

The Association of American Publishers’ report that coined the term 
“accidental profession” was not based on any systematically drawn, repre- 
sentative sample. From all indications, the report drew largely on the expe- 
riences of editors in trade publishing houses. Thus we find it even more in- 
teresting that, out of our sample, college text editors were the most likely to 
have embarked on a publishing caret r laigelv by accident. Most of them 
entered publishing simply because they were looking foi some sort of a job, 
and publishing presented itself. One college acquisitions editor, after telling 
a convoluted story of how he obtained a job in college publishing ihroflgh a 
combination of friends, acquaintances, and circumstances, summed it up 
this way: “But it was purely accidental, no question about it, and in all 
honesty I can sav that I intended to stay for one year to do some traveling 
and have some fun, but then I got hooked, that's it.” 

More than a few college acquisitions editors were in the middle of ap- 
plying for or continuing their graduate education when, for a variety of 
reasons, they found themselves working for a book publisher. Nor w r as 
such a shift uncommon among editors in scholarly or university press 
houses, although almost half of the editors in these houses told us they had 
“always” intended to enter publishing. A similar pattern holds for editors 
we interviewed in trade houses: a majority claimed to have had an eve on a 
caret r in publishing very early, though to be sure, a good number also 
began their careers serendipitously. (Jiven this early interest in publishing, 
it is not surprising that half the trade editors we talked with had some per- 
sonal connections that helped them land their first job in publishing. A 
good proportion of editors in scholarly houses also had some personal con- 
tacts. In contrast, few editors in college text publishing had secured their 
first job through “connections.” 

In keeping with the notion of publishing as an “accidental career,” 
typical entry points often have little to do directly with the job of editor, or 
so it may seem at first blush. There are ty’pically three starting points for 
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editors. An editor may begin as secretary or assistant to an editor, or as 
salesperson, promoter, or marketer, or in an entirely different field. Not 
only do these entry positions vary markedly from one type of publishing to 
another, they are thoroughly sex-typed. The most striking difference lies in 
two starting points: secret ary -assistant or salesperson-marketer. Almost 
half the editors we interviewed who are now in college text publishing 
houses or divisions began their careers as salespersons, and another .25 per- 
cent held a position in sales or marketing at some point prior to becoming 
an editor. 

Career patterns in scholarly houses and university presses arc more 
varied than either trade or college publishing. The editors we spoke with in 
scholarly and monograph publishing started in a variety of positions: about 
one quarter, as secretaries or assistants; about 15 percent, as salespeople; 
and about 20 percent began as editors without working their way up. The 
rest had miscellaneous other jobs. Almost all of the latter had academic 
backgrounds; frequently the\ were advanced graduate students who, for 
one reason or another, never completed their dissertations. In keeping with 
a point about training we made earlier, lew of these people were educated 
in the scholarly field in which they are now editing. I lowever, thetr ad- 
vanced education max have given them an advantage over other aspiring 
editors 

In trade publishing, another career pattern is evident . Only 1 5 percent 
of the trade editors started in sales 01 marketing, and fewer than 2 5 percent 
were ever in those positions Rather, the secretary or assistant position was 
the main route to becoming, an editor. Among all trade editors, three 
fourths at one lime or another held secretarial or editorial assistant posi- 
tions, and over one third of them began in these jobs. There is a key gender 
difference m these figures In trade houses, twice as many female editors 
(So percent ) as male editors ( 40 percent ) began as secretaries or assistants. 
In college text houses, 90 percent of the men were at one time or another in 
sales. C)1 the live female college text editors in our sample, only one was in 
sales or marketing before becoming an editor. To make clear the implica- 
tion of these figuies for the way books ate published, we W'ill have a brief 
aside on the roles of salesmen and secretaries in publishing. 

The consequences of having once been in marketing or sales are obvi- 
ous: a salesman's function is to get people to buy books. This job in college 
text houses is quite different from w'liat it is in trade houses. In the college 
field, most starting jobs have been and continue to be that of “traveler.” 
This salesman is typically assigned a territory of various colleges or univer- 
sity departments to visit regularly. Depending on the size of the house, the 
traveler may specialize in one or several academic fields. College travelers 
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concentrate on those instructors who are responsible for introductory 
courses that routinely use textbooks and have large enrollments. Introduc- 
tory courses in mathematics, psychology, and economics are the mainstays 
of college textbook publishing. College editors who have been travelers 
told us that in “the good old days’' before the 1960s decisions on adoption 
were more centralized, so that a single professor, often a senior one, would 
decide which texts were to be used in introductory courses. Now, with the 
greater democratization of universities, text adoption decisions are decen- 
tralized and are in the hands of every faculty member and advanced grad- 
uate student who teaches a section of an introductory course. 

This change in universities has narrowed the role of college traveler. 
In the past, a traveler could call on a single professor and make one sales 
pitch. Not only was this efficient, but it allowed the salesman to get to 
know senior professors well, to learn about their writing plans, and also to 
sell them books for higher-level courses. College travelers today spend little 
time on upper-division undergraduate or graduate courses. Because there 
are now more instructors to visit and the big introductory classes are w here 
“the money is,” the focus is almost exclusively on selling books for these 
courses. ^ 

Most companies allowed the salesman to act also as a “field editor,” 
sounding out professors on their current work in the hope that they might 
have something publishable, or asking instructors with reputations as pop- 
ular teachers whether they would be interested in writing a text. The trav- 
elers would file reports on instructors who might prove to be useful re 
viewers of texts in preparation. Since the traveler had contact with senior 
professors, he was in a good position to assess the state of a given field as 
well as to collect potential manuscripts. 

The college field changed in the 1960s and 1070s It became bigger 
and therefore more lucrative as a result of increased enrollments. With the 
increase in size came occupational specialization. Now most houses prefer 
that a traveler confine himself to selling and leave scouting to an editor. 
Travelers in some houses used to report to the editorial staff; now they al- 
most all report to the marketing and sales director. Thus, while experience 
in selling books in the college field once gave one a chance to develop edito- 
rial taste and contacts as well as to learn what made texts sell, it now makes 
one expert in knowing what instructors want in a text but not necessarily 
in what new ideas they may have. 

What a sales background contributes to the skills of a college text edi- 
tor is open to question. After all, almost none of the few successful women 
who are now college text editors began as salespersons; they began, rather, 
as copy or manuscript editors. Nor does it seem to be the case that compe- 
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tence in a particular discipline is particularly important either in college 
text editing or in scholarly editing. One editor with whom we talked in a 
scholarly house had a degree in biology but was now a psychology editor. 
He explained that he was better off working in a field in which he was not 
an expert because he could be more “objective.” Another acquisitions edi- 
tor in a college text house claimed: 

The skills of the acquisitions editor at this publishing house, in my opinion, 
are interchangeable from discipline to discipline. 1 could just as easily walk 
down the hall and within two ot three weeks pick up the physics editorship or 
electrical engineering and do almost as proficient a job as I do in psychology 

Other college acquisitions editors felt that specialized knowledge was 
required. They contended that it takes long, on-the-job training to become 
competent. 'They repeatedly emphasized, however, that it is not the subject 
matter per re that is crucial, but rather the network of acquaintances that 
takes time to build. As one editor stated, “A lot of what I know are names 
and connections. . . . I’d say that it takes two years to make a good acquisi- 
tions editor so that you know the field and its people well.” 

To most college text editors, the “field” means the market. Being an 
editor, said one college text editor: 

is basically a job that revolves around two things* people and markets. Once 
pin learn who the people are you can go w’lthin the academic community for 
advice, and once you have learned the maikcts lor these particular products, 
which are of course “adoption” markets, then the rest is just matching them 
all up togethei and coming to decisions. 

Since the lew women editors in college text publishing with whom we 
talked had been in publishing long, only one of them had benefited from 
the current tendency, encouraged by equal opportunity policies, to put 
women on the road as salespersons. (Reports from the field suggest, by the 
wav, that women salespersons can be extremely successful with both men 
and women college professors.) It is unlikely that saleswomen will rise as 
quickly to editorial positions as their male counterparts did. (liven the re- 
stricted role of the college traveler today, neither men nor women can de- 
velop many editorial skills and upward mobility along this path may well 
diminish. 

Why has sales been seen as a career route to college editing? We sug- 
gest that, aside from acquainting a future editor with the market and the 
authors, a successful track record in sales is simply a way of objectifying 
the otherwise intangible skill of acquiring salable books. What makes a 
good editor may be hard to define, but sales records are money in the bank. 
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Indeed, at one house we observed, every editor who came up through sales 
boasted a superior sales record, particularly in his first year on the toad. 

Selling backgrounds in trade publishing are different. Our interviews 
show that here a sales background is not nearly as common a path to the 
editor’s desk as it is in college text publishing. Only one third of the men 
and but one of the fifteen women in trade publishing had ever been sales- 
persons. Trade books are sold differently from college texts. Most direct 
selling in the trade field is done by salesmen who call on booksellers. Some- 
times these salesmen represent several houses; sometimes, the list of a sin- 
gle house. The key reason for the different career lines in trade and text 
houses is that the point of sale in the latter is to a professor who may also 
be a potential author; while the sales pitch in trade selling is to a retail 
merchant . 

Nevertheless, some editors have argued that the experience of selling 
hooks could help would-be editors stay in touch with the public’s tastes. In 
his autobiography* Bennett Cerf wished that more editors had a back- 
ground of selling direct l\ to booksellers, ('erf atul Donald Klopfer began 
Random House in 1925 as a two-person company, with Klopfer mainly 
confined to the office and (lerf working as the outside man. I le tells a series 
of amusing anecdotes about his days on the road, including such sleights of 
hand as his moving Random House books from the back of the store to 
front display racks while the owner was engaged in other tasks. Cerf fell 
that that first-hand knowledge of what booksellers wanted was invaluable 
in sharpening his skills as an acquisitions editor. 

Although salesmen in trade publishing only rarely advance to editorial 
positions, there is some movement from the promotion department to edi- 
torial work. As we shall see later, promoting and publishing a book re- 
quires much care and feeding of authors as well as working with editors 
and reviewers, and is useful training for the role of trade hook editor. Since 
the publicity department of a trade house is often defined as a women’s de- 
partment, publicity work is one way for them to advance to editorial work 
without necessarily having first served as a secretary (though many 
women have done that as well). Recently, subsidiary rights, also a 
“women’s field,” have become extremely important in the decision-making 
process in trade publishing. Women in subsidiary rights departments arc 
therefore coming to exercise some of the prerogatives of editors; and, in 
fact, there has recently been some movement of women from subsidiary 
rights departments to editorial work. Nonetheless, because editing requires 
many skills- -some of them ineffable- —one of the best w’ays for a novice to 


* .-it Random. I be Reniintu'enm of Rennet t (.*•// (Random I louse, 1977). 
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learn is to be thrown in and let “sink or swim,” as Marc Jaffe, former 
Bantam editorial director said in an interview. “My only advice is to let 
[the novice J ask questions.”* 

There is a widespread belief that a secretarial position is a good entree 
to publishing. One reporter for Publishers Weekly , in an article on begin- 
ning a career in publishing, maintains: 

Clearly, the best place from which to ask the right questions is the secretary- 
assistant's chair, especially if it happens to be next to a Robert (lOttlicb, a 
Kenneth McCormick — his former secretary, Lisa Drew, is now a Doubleday 
editor — or a William Targ. 6 

Increasingly, because the job of secretary is a good starting point for a 
career as a trade editor, men as well as women are coining to occupy this 
position. Among current editors there still remain sharp sex-typed differ- 
ences in career lines. For women, the traditional way of starting out in 
publishing was — and, judging from our data, still is to become a secre- 
tary. Only during the unprecedented expansion of publishing in the 1960s 
was the situation any different: then 40 percent of the women in our sample 
did not begin in secretarial positions. 

Because a job as a secretary is considered to be the lirst steppingstone 
for a woman on the path to becoming an editor in a trade house, the back- 
ground of both women editors who were once secretaries, and of secre- 
taries in publishing in general, differs markedly from that of secretaries in 
other industries. 'To begin with, almost all the women editors whom we 
interviewed have a college degree, as do the men. And while more than 
one third of all editors we interviewed received their college degrees lrom 
Ivy League or other top-rated schools, a slightly higher proportion of 
women editors in trade houses had received degrees from top-rated 
schools. Curiously, more women without college degrees had become 
editors without having first served as secretaries. The prestigious college 
education of women editors suggests that many come from a high social 
class- as, by the way, do most male editors In fact, their class back- 
ground is almost identical to the men’s- only one fourth of men or women 
come from blue-collar backgrounds. Ot all the editors, 40 percent had fa- 
thers who were professionals. Among the men, the higher the occupational 
prestige of the father, the more likely was the son to have once served as a 
secretary or assistant. For women, however, background makes little dif- 
ference in career pattern: almost all who become editors were once secre- 
taries. 

'The one background factor that differentiates women editors who 
were not secretaries is religion: of the Jewish women editors we inter- 
viewed, fully 40 percent had never been secretaries; this contrasts with 
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only 15 percent of the non-Jewish women editors who had never been sec- 
retaries. If religion is related to high status, then more of the men in our 
sample are from an upper-class background. Nearly half the women in our 
sample are Jewish, compared with only 10 percent of the men. Moreover, 
one fourth of the men were Episcopalian or Presbyterian; just over 10 per- 
cent of the women were. If there is anything to the so-called genteel WASP 
elite today among editors, then it may be found among those Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian backgrounds. Half the men and all the women in our 
sample with these backgrounds were once secretaries or assistants. 

There were also background differences among our editors by type of 
house. Half the editors in trade houses, both male and female, had fathers 
who were professionals or top executives; fewer than one third of the edi- 
tors in other types of house came from these backgrounds. All in all, the 
impression that trade editors come from a relatively high social background 
is sustained. 


SECRETARIES AND ASSISTANTS 

The clash between the advanced education and high social status of women 
in publishing and the many menial tasks they are required to perform in 
their first jobs docs not lead many present-day female editors to recall those 
jobs with any fondness. The daily experience of many secretaries in trade 
houses runs the gamut from such ordinary secretarial duties as typing let- 
ters, doing a variety of errands, answering the telephone, filing, and office 
administration, to sharing in the work of the editor. Such editorial tasks 
include line editing- that is, going over a text not only for grammar, punc- 
tuation, and clarity but also for meaning. Line editing, a task few editors 
have time for today, may also involve some rearrangement of the author’s 
ideas within chapters or sections. An editor who once was a secretary re- 
called that in handling some manuscripts, “1 le [the editor] took one chap- 
ter and I took the other.” 

At many houses the “slush” pile of “over the transom,” or unsolicited, 
manuscripts arc doled out among young editorial assistants and secretaries. 
If an assistant spots a manuscript that his or her superiors then agree to 
take on, the assistant may be given charge of its supervision. A secretary 
may be promoted for finding “jewels” in the slush pile. One nice success 
story that occurred during our interviewing period was the discovery of 
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Judith Guest’s Ordinary People (1976) by Mimi Jones, a young reader of 
the Viking slush pile. She discovered this first novel in a stack of unsolic- 
ited manuscripts that regularly numbers in the thousands (Viking receives 
some fifty unsolicited manuscripts a week). This particular novel was the 
first over-the-transom manuscript to be accepted by Viking in more than 
ten years. Mimi Jones went on to become a fiction editor at Redbook 
magazine. 

Readers of slush piles learn to skim manuscripts very quickly, to leaf 
through the pages and make a decision m a matter of minutes. Such scant 
attention can, of course, lead to mistakes. William Styron, author of So- 
phie's Choice (Random House, 1979), recalls that, in his brief stint as an 
editorial assistant for McGraw-Hill in 1947, he was “forced to plow my 
way daily through fiction and nonfiction of the humblest possible quality.” 
Among the manuscripts he perused and refused was Kon-l'iki by Thor 
Heyerdahl (Rand McNally, 1950). “The idea of men adrift on a raft does 
have a certain appeal,” his reader’s report conceded. “But for the most part 
this is a long, solemn and tedious Pacific voyage ” In Sophie's Choice , 
Styron \ narrator recalls: 

w .itching this hook remain first on the bestseller list for unbelies able week 
after week, I was able to rationalize mv blindness by saying that if McGraw-l fill 
had paid me mote than 90 cents an hour 1 might ha\e been more sensitive to the 
nevus between good books and filthv lucre. 

Secretaries may also be asked to give a first reading to a manuscript 
submitted by an agent with whom the editor has not been in close contact. 
1'hus, we see some of the key difierences between the role of secretaries in 
publishing and that in other industries. While most secretaries in publish- 
ing do often work in paternalistic situations and perform typical secretarial 
duties, they are also asked and expected to work with authors. In most lines 
of work, a secretary is rarely involved in his or her boss’s profession: it is 
inconceivable that a legal secretary would ever be asked to give a first 
opinion on the merits of a case and then to review the lawyer’s brief for ac- 
curacy and clarity. A secretary in another business mounts a separate 
career ladder and does not compete lor the boss’s job, and hence depends 
for status and reward on the success of that boss. In contrast, secretaries in 
publishing are expected to be upwardly mobile and aspire to professional 
positions. 

There is another important difference in the backgrounds of secre- 
taries in publishing and those in other industries. Compare the college- 
educated women and men we found in publishing to the dominant pattern 
found by Rosabeth Ranter in her study of lndsco — her pseudonym for a 
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major multinational Fortune “500” industrial firm - where secretaries 
were recruited from parochial high schools: these young women were not 
inclined to see themselves as bosses and tended to act deferent ially.* 

Secretaries in publishing encounter several problems. First, as trade 
publishers become less willing to read unsolicited works of fiction, and as 
more attention is focused on blockbusters, there arc fewer opportunities for 
secretaries and editorial assistants to distinguish themselves. Second, secre- 
taries are not necessarily given proper credit for their contributions. This is 
especially likely to occur in relations with outsiders. “When an author 
came to call on the editor,” a former secretary recalled, “I would greet the 
author at the reception area and usher him [ sic | into the office of the editor 
and the door would close. There was no notice taken of the fact that most 
of the comments and scribbiings on the manuscript were mine. During 
these meetings with authors, my only function was to bring coffee and 
smile.” 

A secretary in publishing may work with several “bosses”; and editors 
vary in their attitudes toward secretaries. Some editors regard a secretary 
merely as a person to handle the usual clerical activities of an office, while 
others regard one as a junior assistant. The former secretaries in our sample 
of editors can recall working for at least one of the more traditional Bosses, 
but also for men who gave their secretaries considerable opportunity to 
play the role of editor. Thus, despite regular blows to one’s self-esteem, 
working as a secretary does give one a dnance to watch editors at work and 
to join them in many crucial tasks. Since the evaluation of manuscripts is 
the most important task of an acquisitions editor, experience in this aspect 
of editing is invaluable. '1'oday many publishing houses have attempted to 
recognize the larger role secretaries play by calling them “assistants.” 
Whatever their title, men and women in these jobs still type letters and 
greet authors and bring coffee- and smile. 

How do secretaries advance in publishing? More often than not, 
through the help of others. But there are some surprises. About half of the 
men in trade publishing told us they had been helped in their careers by 
other people. In contrast, almost three quarters of the women said that 
other people had helped them with their careers. We will have more to say 
about sponsorship and the career woman in chapter 13; but for now we 
should note that there was an “old girl” network which helped to promote 
women. 

There appears to be considerable ambivalence among women spon- 
sors about the secretary who might take one’s job away. In typical in- 
stances, a woman director of publicity or a woman editor or assistant editor 
would give a secretary a chance to write jacket copy or to take over when 
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one of the former was on vacation or sick. The eager secretary was always 
on the outlook for such an opportunity and would often fill in while still 
attempting to carry out her usual secretarial duties. If she was talented, her 
work would be noticed and rewarded. Nevertheless, the very woman who 
did give other women a chance might have her own job threatened by an 
especially able secretary and was often aware of that fact. Hence, ambiva- 
lence seems to be built into the situation. 

The move from secretary to editor takes time. Of the dozen women 
editors in trade houses who were once secretaries, only seven had only one 
job as a secretary. Two of the others took another job as a secretary before 
advancing out of that role, and several had three such jobs. Slow promo- 
tion, however, seems inherent in the occupation rather than in the female 
gender. Although fewer men than women in trade publishing were once 
secretaries or assistants, men, if am thing, were more slowly promoted than 
the women. Four of the sexen men hail had at least two secretarial jobs before 
mux ing up. 


CARKKR PATHS 


Once the people in our sample moved out of apprenticeship positions, the 
most important determinant of career mobility w-as the type of house for 
which they worked. In discussing careets, we have to lake into account 
how long people have been w'orking There were some differences in our 
sample about w-hen people at the ’ arious types of houses began their 
careers. Almost two thirds of the editors in scholarly or university houses 
started out before the 1960s. In college publishing w'e have a group of both 
newcomers and old-timers 1 lalf a dozen of the men in the college publish- 
ing began befote the 1950s, making them the laigest single group of “veter- 
ans” in our study. Among the men it. trade publishing, we have ten who 
started out before the 1960s and a slightly smaller group who began later 

The situation of the women in our sample was different 'Those in 
trade and college publishing were much younger than the men. Nearly all 
of them began their careers in the 1960s or more recently. Only in schol- 
arly houses and university presses have women been on the scene as editors 
as long as the men. 

We expected and found that there is little shifting from one type of 
publishing to another. We have previously described the industry’s differ- 
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ent sectors, each with its own character and demands. In our sample, only 
one person in college text publishing was at one time in monograph pub- 
lishing, and one person in trade publishing was once in text publishing 
early in his career. University presses are the one field that draws from 
other sectors of the industry. Since these presses combine scholarly pub- 
lishing with an occasional advanced text and some limited trade publica- 
tions, editorial cross-over is not unreasonable. 

Keeping these differences between industry sectors and the age differ- 
ence between men and women in mind, let us look at the career progression 
of our sample once they become editors. Publishing Is noted as a profession 
in which there is a great deal of shifting about from one employer to an- 
other. A recent Publishers IVeekly article, “Publishing’s Revolving Door,” 
begins by saying, “It’s traditionally been an industry where job-hopping is 
common. ” v Our sample of editors suggests this is only partly true. We 
should note, however, that the PH' respondents who were frequent job 
hoppers repeatedly cited, as their reasons for moving, low salaries and lack 
of opportunities for internal promotion. Some other respondents noted that 
“as more publishing firms are purchased by multinationals, employee- 
employer relations become strained.” 10 Since our sample consists of 
editors, we are dealing with more established and perhaps more satisfied 
individuals. 

We suspect that at the higher levels, such as editor or top manager, job 
switching is no greater than in other media industries- for instance, 
broadcasting. In part, the impression of high turnover and the instability it 
causes is created by authors who are vulnerable to any change of jobs on 
the part of their editors. As we found in analyzing author-publisher rela- 
tions, one of the perennial complaints of an author is that his or her editor 
left the house during the time a book was being edited or, even worse, pro- 
moted. Authors were most outspoken about these upheavals, and their 
perspective may exaggerate the impression of change. Job hopping seems 
to be most characteristic of trade publishing. More than half of the men in 
college publishing, once they became editors, stayed with their firm and 
have held no other editorial jobs. In contrast, of the men who started out in 
trade publishing before 1966, and thus have had much time and opportu- 
nity to move, fewer than one in five are still in the same editorial job. 
Women in trade houses are less likely than men to change jobs. It is hard to 
say whether this reflects a situation of less opportunity for women, or 
whether women lend to be more satisfied or loyal, or whether their shorter 
careers mean they have had less time to become dissatisfied. 

We asked editors who had changed jobs why they left the last one. To 
be sure, we did not always get clear answers, but those that were clear 
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again reflected important differences among types of publishing houses. 
Trade editors were one third more likely to have been fired than were edi- 
tors in other houses. (A curious sidelight is that frequently an editor 
thought to be awful by his or her previous house was regarded as a star by 
the new firm.) Personal relationships and the climate of work were espe- 
cially important to trade editors. Almost half of those who left jobs volun- 
tarily stated that they had done so because of the poor quality of both per- 
sonal relationships and the atmosphere of the previous house. These 
reasons were seldom given by job hoppers in other types of house. 

We interviewed several trade editors who had left large, well-known 
houses for smaller, more prestigious ones. Their comments were virtually 
identical, all of them noting that at the new' hotise “the personality of the 
individual editor is allowed to come through. . . . We all know it is a much 
happier and livelier place because it is so much more personal.” 

One of the unfortunate features of modern organizational life is that 
job movement is the quickest way to increase one’s salar> . Publishing is no 
different in this regard from any other industry. As many editors told us, 
w’hen the> changed jobs for w'hatever reason, they expected to get paid 
more, l he PH' survey of job turnover corroborates our findings. Several 
respondents commented, “For most of us, the only way to get a significant 
raise is to change jobs.” Or, “Even with a promotion, if you stay in the 
same company, money is not forthcoming.” 11 About one third of the edi- 
tors with whom we spoke who had voluntarily changed jobs said that their 
primary reasons for moving were more money and a promotion. 

Our data show that it is generally true that editors who have had more 
jobs earn more money — but our salary data are not complete. We had a 25 
percent refusal rate on this question the highest in the study (sociologists 
know that it is much easier to get information about sexual behavior, for 
example, than about financial standing). We also know that pay varies with 
gender, type of publishing, and longevity. However, we would need a 
much larger data base to reach definitive conclusions. We report only 
trends in our sample and do not attempt causal explanations. 

Nevertheless, in our relatively ‘mall sample of editors, women earn 
substantially less than men. In trade publishing, only 10 percent of the 
men in the sample who reported their salary earned less than $20,000 a 
year, while 40 percent of the women earned less than $20,000. this. In our 
entire sample, no woman earned more than $30,01x1 a year, while 20 per- 
cent of the men did. (These figures are for 1977-78.) About half of the 
editors we interviewed in trade houses were women; but only 1 5 percent in 
college houses, and 30 percent in university or scholarly houses, were 
women. 
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How do our figures on editorial salaries compare with other sources? 
One source, based on an analysis of the classified section of the Sunday 
New York Times , found that in March 1977 “editorial positions started at 
$10,000 and climbed as high as $25,000 to $30,000 although the main- 
stream was $13,000 to $18,000.“ 12 Although the lower figure may be the 
salary for editorial assistants, these figures generally suggest that our male 
editors were compensated at above-average rates. The survey noted that 
middle-range salaries ($13,000 to $18,000) required three to six years of 
experience and that higher-paid positions ($17,000 to $20,000) required a 
combination of editorial supervisory and production experience. A similar 
survey by PfV in March 1979 found that most editorial positions offered 
salaries between $15,000 and $20,000. Those in editorial positions re- 
sponding to the 1980 PW survey of job turnover reported the following 
salaries: senior editor, $17,000; associate editor, $14,000.” Although the 
salaries seem lower than our survey of higher status editors, we, too, found 
a gap between the salaries for executives and editorial positions. Executive 
director and editorial director’s salaries began at $31,000 and went up to 
$45,000, according to the PH' survey. 

These figures support our point that editing is a dead-end job^ If one 
wants to be promoted from a senior editorial position, one has to move to 
an executive position, such as publisher, director, or vice-president. Once 
having made the move into a much higher salary bracket, one does much 
less of the daily work of an editor, an*d one’s contact with authors dimin- 
ishes greatly. In the area of scholarly or university press publishing, we 
found the greatest job stability. Whether this is by choice or reflects the ab- 
sence of available high-level positions, more editors in these houses tended 
to remain as editors: 90 percent of editors interviewed in these houses were 
over thirty-five; in contrast, 60 percent of the editors in trade and college 
publishing were over thirty-five. 


A SOCIAL PORTRAIT OF EDITORS 


Few editors agreed on what qualifications arc needed to become a great 
editor. It is not even clear that there was common agreement on who or 
what was a great editor. We interviewed two editors who had edited best- 
selling, Pulitzer-Prize-winning books and were, notwithstanding, fired 
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within a year of these remarkable successes. A common theme did, how- 
ever, run through our interviews: editors must possess a certain sophistica- 
tion, a broad intellect, and a personal style or flair. 

It is to be expected that nearly all editors are college-educated, and we 
have already noted that many attended top undergraduate schools. Not 
surprisingly, university press and scholarly editors were more frequentl} 
drawn from elite schools than were trade or text editors. While a few in our 
overall sample had Ph.Ii.s (only in percent), approximately one third had 
some graduate training. The great majority of these editors were also in 
scholarly houses and university presses. 

Though some publishers say they prefer not to hire Knglish majors, 
they may well be reacting against the norm: Knglish was the most common 
undergraduate major, with 40 percent of editors having such a background. 
Almost all the women editors majored either in Knglish or in another hu- 
manity. One third of the men, however, had science or social science back- 
grounds. 

Our sample was overwhelmingly white; only one editor interviewed 
was black. Protestantism was the dominant religion in all three sectors of 
the industry. The largest percentage- -one third -of Jews was found in 
scholarly and university press publishing. In trade and text publishing, 
both Catholics and Jews were small minorities of approximately equal 
represent ation. 

We are interested in an editor’s social background because we feel it 
provides some clue to the personal taste that is central to an editor’s deei 
sions. In publishing, more *han in other industries, taste plays this crucial 
role. It is not, however, a factor that can be easily measured. 

Along with social background, mother clue to taste is provided by an 
editor’s political and cultural choice*. Our data show that editors, regard- 
less of type of house, tend overwhelmingly to be liberals. Fewer than 20 
percent classified themselves as moderates or conservatives. Slightly fewer 
than half said they were liberal, while one third checked “strong liberal” or 
“radical.” Seventy percent of the men and 91, percent of the women editors 
said their political affiliation was Democrat (these declarations were made 
in 1977 and 1978). 

One can also infer tastes from an editor’s leisure time activities. About 
40 percent of the editors said they went to the theater at least once a month, 
with text editors much less likely than others to do so. About 40 percent of 
the men, but fewer than 25 percent of the women, attended concerts at 
least once a month. The women in text houses, university presses, and 
scholarly houses were especially uiilikely to be concert goers. Remember, 
too, that women were paid less. Going to the movies at least once a month 
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was common for 75 percent of the men in trade houses and for women edi- 
tors in general, but men in text and in university presses or scholarly 
houses were less frequent movie goers. As for sports, the men in trade 
houses turn out to be fans: 40 percent went to sporting events at least once 
a month. Men in other types of house were not likely to attend, and none of 
the women in any type of house did. 

We inquired about editors’ reading habits by asking them to check a 
list of magazines and journals as to whether they read particular ones regu- 
larly, occasionally, or infrequently. According to their choices, we were 
able to group the magazines into three general clusters and to infer, to some 
extent, editors’ reading habits by their scores on the different clusters. 

One cluster of magazines could be called “highbrow intellectual” and 
included the Ixindon Times Literary Supplement, the Paris weekly Lc 
Monde , Partisan Review, Commentary, The American Scholar, and a 
handful of other less frequently cited periodicals. Another cluster could be 
termed “middlebrow”; it consisted of magazines such as . Ulantic, 
Harper's , New Yorker, Business Week, and Psychology 'Today. The third 
cluster formed around scientific publications such as Scientijic American, 
Natural History, Science, and a few others. Three publications are in a 
class of their own — the New York Times Sunday Magazine, the Sunday 
Times Book Review, and the New York Review of Books. 'These were the 
most commonly read publications. Sixty percent of the trade editors rou- 
tinely read all three. About half the scholarly and university press editors 
read each of them, but only one quarter of the college text editors did. 

Not surprisingly, reading habits were related to the type of house an 
editor worked for. Textbook editors are least likely to be highbrow readers; 
only 10 percent said they read three or more such publications regularly; 
60 percent read none at all. Scholarly and university press editors were the 
highest consumers of highbrow culture; one third of these editors read 
three or more highbrow periodicals on a regular basis. Approximately 25 
percent of the trade editors read highbrow magazines, but 40 percent did 
not read any. Reading habits diverged sharply in regard to middlebrow pe- 
riodicals. They were widely read by trade editors and seldom read by 
scholarly or university press editors. Text editors fell between. The editors 
in scholarly houses and university presses were much more likely to read 
science magazines; these were infrequently read by other editors. 

Finally, in our survey of editorial tastes, it is useful to know the extent 
to which editors take on the characteristics of writers. Presumably, nothing 
can tell one as much about how a person feels and thinks as the actual expe- 
rience of playing the other’s role. We often heard that editors are failed 
writers who could never get anything published, so it may come as a sur- 
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prise that almost 30 percent of those in our sample have published articles 
and 25 percent have published books. W riling articles was equally com- 
mon among editors at different types ot house, but editors in trade houses 
or in scholarly or university presses were much more likely than text 
editors to have written books. 

The picture that emerges of trade editors suggest that they are middle- 
brow in orientation. They read a great deal; but their material, for the most 
part, consists of the standard fare for literate Americans rather than more 
rarefied intellectual and political works. They go to movies often, and the 
male editors attend sporting events. College text editors were much less 
concerned with high culture and read fewer middlebrow magazines than 
did other editors. Scholarly and university press editors showed little inter- 
est in middlebrow culture. Their concerns were either more scientific or 
more highbrow. 

In some respects the cultural consumption habits of editors reflect 
their different occupational needs. College text editors are in the business 
of marketing a product to a known set of consumers. What is important to 
them is a knowledge of their market; major trends in intellectual life are of 
much less concern. Scholarly and university press editors need to stay in- 
formed about general intellectual currents, but especially they need to 
know' about w'orks in their own area of specialization. Trade editors have to 
cater to the broad spectrum of readers in America. We suggest that the 
sporting interests of the men in trade editing is not accidental: it can Le 
viewed as a way of asserting that they are not intellectual snobs but are ca 
pable of staying in touch \» >th the average fan. 'Thus, while the class back- 
ground and the college education of trade editors lank well above average, 
their tastes must remain in step with those of the general reading public. 

As one extremely successful ed.lor in chief at a major trade house told 
us: “1 was the perfect person for publishing because my hobby as a kid w’as 
popular books. ... 1 read them, studied them . . . even tried to follow sta- 
tistics on them.” He went on to note that this was excellent preparation for 
editing, because “all editing involves is believing m your own impulses as a 
reader. You read something and ha*; a strong feeling that this is bad, he 
missed something here, you dislike this.” He maintained that his primary 
job was giving writers “his own disinterested but passionate response like a 
therapist. I know if I had not become an editor 1 would probably have been 
a rabbi ... or a psychiatrist.” 
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CONCLUSION 


A major sociological bias for many years has been that social background 
accounts to a considerable degree for how people behave in the present; 
that whatever one has grown up to be, one still retains the effects of past 
socialization. The child of a worker and the child of the owner of a large 
industry have simply had different life chances, learned a different culture, 
and had different experiences, so that there is always a subtle difference 
between them, even if they end up as members of the same corporate 
board. 

'Fhe evidence for this bias is by no means clear. For example, most 
studies of elites assiduously collect data on the social background of politi- 
cal and business leaders. The assumption has been that social background 
predicts current political behavior and political altitudes. For research 
purposes, it would be nice if this were true since members of elites are hard 
to interview even in this country, much less in those countries whose Jead- 
ers are in principle less accessible. Recent evidence shows that the social 
background of elites is a poor indication of its members’ future behavior. 
Much more important is an individual’s career, and — even more the de- 
mands of his or her current position . 14 Much the same is true for editors. 
When we began this study, we thought that an editor born with a silver 
spoon in his or her mouth would perpetuate the tradition of publishing as a 
gentleman’s profession -and, failing to find this true, that an Ivy league 
background would serve to uphold old literary traditions. A number of 
these assumptions simply were not so. 

While trade editors do tend to have slightly more elite backgrounds 
than editors in other sectors of publishing, the differences arc not wide. 
Further, an editor’s behavior basically is not much affected by his or her 
social background. Kditors from both high and low classes, for example, 
can boast of middlebrow tastes. The needs of the market, not personal pref- 
erence, seem to rule. 

We have shown that there are fundamental differences among editors 
in different sectors of the industry, in the way their careers have advanced 
and in what it takes to be noticed by people in a position to reward ap- 
prentices. There were also important differences by gender. To oversim- 
plify, men in non-trade publishing first learn to sell and only then to edit or 
acquire books. Men in trade publishing learn to please their bosses who are 
themselves editors. Women type, learn to please everyone, and become ex- 
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perl at line editing. The way in which individuals in publishing must ad- 
vance inevitably affects the overall tone of publishing, though differences 
in individual social background do not predict much in the way of individ- 
ual behavior. The overall climate of a house and of a particular sector of the 
publishing industry does affect an editor's behavior a great deal. The best 
way to understand how editors work is to examine their behavior as they 
find and choose the books they publish— -a matter hich we take up in the 
next chapter. 
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Chapter5 


To Sign or Not to Sign 


T 

_1_ HE 1 ASKS of editors vary from house to house and l>\ type of 
publishing. While evaluating manuscripts anil signing promising authors are 
primary editorial fu net ions, they are by no^pieans all an editor does. \n eilit<»r 
at a large trade house put it this way: 

I'he easy part of being an editor is buying the book. The difficult parts are 
making sure the author delivers' what you bought and generating enthusiasm 
within the house. You need enthusiasm foi the entire chain to work. 

These comments are echoed by an editor at a scholarly house. 

An editor does all sorts of things. . . . One thing that is very important but not 
visible to outsiders is promoting your books within the house You have to be 
a real salesperson, especially with medium books. You have to keep plugging 
away, you know', telling the design people, “This book is better than that 
jacket.” 

Not only are editors involved in a variety of activities, but there are 
also different editorial ranks, ranging from editorial assistant, manuscript 
editor, and copy editor to assistant, associate, and senior editors. There are 
also editorial positions — such as executive editor, editorial director, or per- 
sonal imprint editor — that combine editing with managerial responsibil- 
ities. We also encountered executives, with the title of publisher, editorial 
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vice-president, and even chief executive officer, who also found time to sign 
a few books. One publisher described his work in the following way: 

1 oversee all personnel, coordinate the activities of the various departments, 

and manage relations with the larger company. It’s my job to articulate the 

publishing policy of the house. ... I sec to its direction. 1 also acquire 

several books from time to time, but I don't have the time to line edit. 

Finally, both the range of editorial activities and positions differs by 
the type of publishing in which an editor is involved. This was well illus- 
trated by one editor we interviewed who wore two hats, as editor in chief 
of a quality trade paperback line and also as senior editor in the adult hard- 
cover trade department. He emphasized that “I do different things from 
other editors because 1 acquire books for different lines.” As j senior editor, 
his aim was “to produce a book that can be sold to a mass market paper- 
back house. This is the only way hardcovers make money.” In contrast, as 
editor in chief, his primary concern was nonfiction titles that had the po- 
tential to be “strong backlist sellers for a period of five to ten years.” While 
wearing his hardcover hat, he looks for original manuscripts. In his paper- 
back role, his books come from a number of sources hardcover reprints, 
simultaneous cloth and paper publications, reissues of out-of-print titles, 
and paperback originals. 

At several larger houses, personnel officers provided us with formal 
job descriptions for various editorial positions. These lists of formal duties 
provide a good introduction both to the varied ways in which editors spend 
their lime and to the differences among editorial positions in different types 
of publishing. 

The job description for a senior editor in the adult trade department of 
a large diversified publishing hou.se stated that the primary function of the 
position was “to acquire manuscripts for publishable salable books for the 
general adult reader.” The description goes on to list eighteen other 
“general duties,” among them: 

* Be aware of trends, ideas, and interests of readers. 

* Be aware of books published and under development in competitive 
houses. 

* Procure manuscripts and ideas that should be published. 

* React to solicited and unsolicited manuscripts and proposals. 

* Guide authors and agents through ideas, initial drafts, and manuscript de- 
velopment. 

* Work out business details and .sponsor project to management. 

* Act as intermediary in negotiations between authors (agents) and pub- 
lishing house. 
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* Maintain working relations with authors, agents, media representatives, 
and public personalities. 

* Edit manuscripts so that they reflect authors' ideas in the best style and 
clarity possible. 

* Write catalogue, flap, sales, promotion, and in-house informational copy 
and memoranda for each title. 

* Act as information resource for each sponsored title. 

* Review and supervise specific and content aspects of copy editing, produc- 
tion, design, marketing, and sales approach. 

* Supervise all services that are provided for each book and keep high- 
quality control on each title's publication process. 

* Supervise assigned editorial assistants. 

* Carry out all other functions assigned by management. 

Editors at a large text house we studied in detail were asked by a per- 
sonnel officer to come up with a list of their major responsibilities. They 
determined their basic purpose was “to plan, acquire, and develop profit- 
able new projects and revisions in assigned subject areas." In order of im- 
portance, they listed the following additional duties: 

* Via travel, personal meetings, academic conventions, locale and commis 
sion authors to write new books and “sell” them to our house. 

* Initiate and plan revisions of successful books. 

* I^ocate and commission professional reviewers of manuscripts at all stages 

of development. / 

* Determine when manuscripts are ready for editing. 

* Work closely with manuscript editors in the preparation of manuscripts 
for production. 

* Consult with production managers and designers concerning the costs and 
physical aspects of books. 

* Consult with sales and promotion departments regarding advertising and 
distribution. 

* Maintain a working knowledge of the activities of competing publishers. 

* Prepare sales briefs in consultation with manuscript editors and present 
(looks at sales meetings. 

* Read and evaluate unsolicited manuscripts. 

Editors at this text house were called “procurement editors.” Each 
procurement editor was assisted by a manuscript editor, whose “official” 
responsibilities were: 

* Evaluate the contents and organization of the manuscript, edit the manu- 
script for a dear, concise, accurate and well organized expression of the au- 
thor’s ideas, carefully review the index. 

* Act as liaison with authors, maintaining a good working relationship. 

* Exercise supervision over the work of assigned copy editors. 
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Maintain production schedules from galley proofs to bound books. 

Work with designers and art editors developing the format of the book and 
cover design. 

Review all illustrations for suitability. 

Assess permissions and production costs, working out the price of the 
book, to ensure that each title is economically feasible. 

Work with procurement editor in writing a sales brief to be presented at 
sales meeting. 

Review and approve promotional materials. 


As you may have gathered, this large text house had a penchant for 
formalizing the tasks associated with various positions. Fditorial secretaries 
had eleven official responsibilities. The editorial associates, who report to 
the senior procurement editors, also had diverse duties, among them: 


Assist procut ement editors m assessing all incoming manuscripts or pro- 
posals, following up on potential authors, and encouraging development of 
promising ideas 

Prepare iejections, suggesting alternate plans to promising authors. 
Kstimate costs ot permissions, appealing fees, writing credit lines, per- 
suading copyright owners to release materials 

Prepare monthly editorial reports, keeping in touch with house editors and 
copy editors 

Prepare cost estimates on contracted hooks and uncontractcd projects. 
May act as an editor on some project. 


These official job descriptions are much clearer about what an editor 
docs within the publishing house that, about relations outside of the house. It 
is worth noting, by the way, that these job descriptions, detailed as they 
are, are weak in regard to an editor's duties on behalf of a book once it 
has been released- -a lack that may account for many complaints on the 
part of authors that, once published, their books arc ignored. Nor do the 
job descriptions provide a clear pictui.- of what editors do from day to day 
or of the important process of acquiring books. To capture these, we relied 
on both formal interviews and direct observations as well as on editors’ re- 
sponses to our request to fill in a rough time budget of their daily work. 

We asked the editors we interview-ed to fill out a form indicating how 
many hours per week, on the average, they spend on the following tasks: 
reading proposals and manuscripts, reading other materials connected with 
their work, reading in general, line editing, meetings with authors, meet- 
ings with various house staff or other editors and agents, just sitting and 
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thinking, and last (and, as it turns out, least), answering mail and talking 
on the telephone. A few caveats are in order. It was difficult for many edi- 
tors to estimate how much time they spend on what, and the answers we 
obtained must be regarded as rough guesses. Further limiting our data on 
time budgets was a low response rate — only fifty editors completed this 
section. 

One thing is certain: most editors do not like to write letters, and claim 
not to spend much time on the telephone — or at least they denied that they 
spend much time on such matters. 

A factor analysis of the ways in which editors spend their rime sug- 
gested three distinct groupings: an exploration cluster — thinking, reading 
work-related materials, and general reading; a working-with-authors clus- 
ter — meetings with them, leading and editing their manuscripts; and a 
third cluster that involved attending meetings. 

Most editors laughed when they saw the item “sitting and thinking.” 
“I wish I had more time foi that,” was the almost uniform response. Other 
exploratory activities take up much more time, though estimates of how 
much time is spent reading varied widely. About one fourth of the editors 
reported that they spend fewer than four hours per week on general^ read- 
ing and job-related reading other than manuscripts. In contrast, another 
fourth said that they spend more than a do/.en hours a week on this kind of 
reading. This time appears to be fruitfully spent, since these editors also 
reported that they receive more manuscripts and projects as a result of 
their own searching. There are slight differences among types of house in 
this respect. 'Trade house editors were somewhat more likely to spend their 
time this w r ay. The big difference in the amount of time an editor has 
available for general reading is explained by the size of the house he or 
she works for: at smaller houses editors can spend more time on explora- 
tion. 

Many authors, who expect hand-holding and much attention from 
editors, will be disappointed to learn that a majority of editors devote very 
little time to these activities. One third of the editors we talked with spend 
less than three hours a week working directly with authors, and only one 
fourth spend as much as seven or more hours working with authors. (Col- 
lege text editors — who, as we shall see, are gluttons for meetings — spend 
the most time meeting with authors: half of these editors said that they 
meet at least seven hours per week with them. Another aspect of working 
with authors is line editing. There were considerable differences in the 
amount of time editors spend with their blue pencils. About half of the 
editors who worked in college text houses or in scholarly or university 
presses spend less than two hours a week on this task; however, three quar- 
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ters of the trade editors spend more than three hours per week, and 40 per- 
cent reported they put in at least twelve hours a week on line editing. 

Manuscript reading occupies a great deal of an editor’s time. This ac- 
tivity can be viewed in several ways. It is part of exploratory activity be- 
cause editors read many manuscripts before they find one they consider 
worth publishing. Editors who report spending time on manuscript read- 
ing also report a good deal of general reading and even more time than 
other editors meeting with agents. Manuscript reading is even more likely, 
however, to be associated with the cluster of activities that involve working 
with authors. Editors reported spending more time with manuscripts they 
have accepted than with those they have rejected. The typical editor puts 
in about seven to fifteen hours per week on manuscript reading, though 
college text editors spend slightly more lime than others. 

When the various aspects of working with authors — meetings, manu- 
script reading, and line editing — are added together, there were no sub- 
stantial differences among types of house. One interesting finding is that 
editors with supervisory duties tend to spend less time with authors than 
do other editors. Similarly, respondents with the title “publisher,” “presi- 
dent,” and the like are much less likely than other editors to spend time 
with authors. They are much more likely to spend their lime in supervi- 
sory activities and meetings with their staff. 

We analysed time spent in tw'o types of meeting - those with other 
editors and those w'ith non-editorial employees. We found substantial dif- 
ferences among the various types of house. Trade editors apparently dis- 
like meetings. They repo* 1 spending less than two hours per week on either 
type of meeting. Scholarly editors tend to spend a bit more time with other 
editors: 80 percent spend at least * *ur or five hours per week in these meet- 
ings, and one third spend up to t .venty hours per week in meetings with 
house staff. On the other hand, college text editors practically live in meet- 
ings. Nearly half said they meet from six to thirty hours per week with 
other editors, and the same number spend betw-een six and twenty hours 
per week in staff meetings. The labor necessary to produce a college text, 
especially an introductory one, inv \\es much staff work and in-house pro- 
duction. In contrast, the actual production of scholarly or trade books is 
often done by free-lance copy editors and designers. College text houses 
have much larger manufacturing and production departments than do 
trade or scholarly houses, and college editors spend a good deal of time 
coordinating the production of their texts. We also found that the exchange 
of information was more likely to occur formally at meetings in text 
houses. At trade houses and scholarly presses, information is passed infor- 
mally “in the hallways.” 
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One might expect that at larger houses more time would be spent in 
meetings. But, if anything, larger trade houses seem to require less meeting 
time for their editors than do smaller trade houses. Differences in time 
spent in meetings is explained by the type of publishing the house is in- 
volved in — not by its size— and also by an editor’s position within it. The 
penalty for a higher rank, such as publisher or editor in chief, is more lime 
spent in meetings, as is well illustrated at the large trade house we observed 
over a period of four months. There are weekly launch meetings for newly 
signed books. The editor in chief and the marketing director are always in 
attendance; other editors attend only if their books are being discussed. 
There are also weekly editorial meetings, chaired by the editor in chief, to 
discuss problems with particular books, what ideas editors are looking for, 
projects worth signing, and books being developed. Once a month there is 
a joint editorial and marketing meeting, again chaired by the editor in chief. 
The marketing strategies for various books arc developed and discussed, 
and past performance is reviewed. Editors show up when their books are 
being considered, and then depart. 

The responses to the time budget point out one of the dilemmas of 
being an editor. As one editor lamented, “There is always work tc^do, 
meetings to attend, and paper to push, but what I’m paid to do is find good 
books. 1 sometimes wonder where I find the time to do this.” The large 
amount of time editors spend on organisational duties and on their obliga- 
tions to books in production seems to preclude much attention to the 
search and acquisitions process. However, editors were nearly unanimous 
in saying that the greatest pressure on them is to acquire books. Moreover, 
some editors told us the work they enjoy most involves discovering new 
ideas and new writers. The tension between routine daily work that must 
be attended to, and the more important and -to some editors the more 
enjoyable process of manuscript review, contributes to the harried pace at 
w’hich almost every editor we observed works. 

Many editors reported that their days are too hectic for any serious 
reading. As a result, many editors do their manuscript reading at home. We 
routinely observed editors taking a stack of manuscripts home at night and 
on weekends and even on vacations. 

F.ditors agreed that much of their attention, if not their time, is fo- 
cussed on acquiring, evaluating, and deciding which manuscripts to pub- 
lish. Believing this to be the most important aspect of editorial work, we 
therefore devoted special attention to this process and asked a great many 
questions about it. It turned out that editors were, by and large, unable 
either to systematically describe how they acquire manuscripts or fully to 
account for all the factors involved in the decision-making process. Al- 
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though our interviews with editors were informative, we learned more 
about the actual process of publishing from our observations of editors at 
work. 


QUOTAS ANI) EXPKCTATIONS 


We began our interviews by asking editors about the numbers of titles they 
signed. We wanted to know how many books an editor signed in the previ- 
ous year, how many one was expected to sign in the current year, and 
whether one w’ould like to sign more or less in a year. We also asked 
whether there was an understanding at the editor’s house about the num- 
ber of books he or she was expected to sign and to what degree that under- 
standing was explicit or implicit. 

The variance in the number of titles signed in a year w'as large. A few 
editors signed almost no books; others, over fifty. About one third of the 
editors we interviewed signed a dozen books or fewer; one third signed be- 
tween thirteen and twenty-live books; while the last third signed more than 
twenty-five. The type of house for which an editor works helps explain the 
number of titles signed. Editors in college text houses handled the fewest 
books: three fifths signed a dozen or fewer, and almost none signed more 
than twenty-live. In contest, scholarly editors were the most prolific. Sev- 
enty percent signed more than twenty-five books a year. Most trade book 
editors fell in the middle and signed between thirteen and tw'enty-five, but 
the remaining trade and paperback house editots were split between the 
very active -more than twenty -five -and the very discreet- a dozen or 
fewer. In larger college text houses, editors tend to sign up more books; and 
editors in small text houses tend to sign fewer books but would like to sign 
more. Outside of text publishing, the size of a house did not have much in- 
fluence on the number of books a« editor signed. Editorial rank was also 
not a factor in the number of lx Niks signed: high-ranking senior editors did not 
sign any more honks than assistant editors. 

The number of books an editor signs is, however, not a random af- 
fair. In each house, there are clear expectations about the number of books 
that should be signed. The editors who signed fewer than the average num- 
ber of books last year are likely to want to sign more books next year. 
These understandings about editorial productivity are relatively informal, 
or at least so editors report, forty percent of the editors report having a 
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specific quota or target; while 20 percent report that there is nothing in 
writing and nothing formal, but there is a general expectation about the 
number of books to be signed. The remaining 40 percent say they have nei- 
ther a formal quota nor a tacit understanding. Typical of their responses 
are the following comments, the first by a trade editor, the second by a 
scholarly editor: 

Oh no- -there isn't a yearly quota. It all depends, you may do many little 
books or a few “biggies.” Its also different for different editors. Some editors 
are tracked by the amount of money they bring in. And there are editors who 
lose money, but are always signing Pulitzer Prize winners. Kditors are all 
evaluated by the editor-in-chief, and he's right next door. 

A quota! I wish there was one - I’ve been here eighteen months and the vast 
majority of my time has been spent dealing with books that had been signed 
by my predecessors or that were dumped on my desk by higher-ups. I’ve had 
no pressure, but not much encouragement either. 

What kind of publishing house is most likely to have quotas or for- 
mal expectations? A house’s type of publishing does not affect the degree 
of formality of expectations about how many books are to be signed, l*n its 
size does. Larger houses were much more formal about their expectations. 
Thirty percent of the editors in larger houses report there is a formal quota 
of books to be signed, but only 5 percenyof editors in smaller hotises noted 
such a formal understanding. This is not surprising: organizational studies 
have shown that the larger the organization, the more formalized its behav- 
ior. 1 The argument runs that with increasing size, there is less control by 
direct supervision and more by rules, procedures, detailed job descriptions, 
and the like— all devices that formalize behavior. The adoption of formal 
and impersonal means of coordination and control is one strategy for 
increasing predictability in large organizations where direct face-to-face 
control is made problematical by spatial barriers. 

Where formal expectations are not operating, we felt there would be 
more subtle pressures on editors to produce a certain number or certain 
type of book. Nevertheless, some editors described their houses as rela- 
tively pressure-free. One scholarly editor noted, “When we’re successful 
financially, we have the luxury of doing what we want.” An editor at a 
small, prestigious trade house that is owned by a diversified conglomerate 
put it this way: 

A bestseller supports the list for the season. I think we’re atypical in this re- 
gard, but 1 don’t know. For instance, we've had a prettv good year so now I’m 
indulging in a 4 or $ volume French history book. 
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In marked contrast, we came across a corporate-owned trade house where 
editors felt considerable pressure to produce. A senior editor described the 
process of “blacklighting”: 

If you’re not doing so well here . . . not signing enough books or not coming 
up with commercial books, you gel “blacklighted.” They put the “blacklight” 
on you, so you only gel the routine raise and nothing extra, your books get 
vetoed, the other departments start picking on you. . It creates a bad atmo- 
sphere. ... It’s really horrible and most people get the hint quickly. They 
never fire anyone here, they just “blacklight” you. Sometimes people can 
weather it out. 

In our interview data, when we controlled for size of house, we did not 
find any differences between independent houses and those owned by an- 
other company with respect to the actual number of books signed. How- 
ever, there is an observable difference among editors, especially at trade 
houses, who want to sign more books. This desire to l>e more productive is 
related to type of ownership- editors in houses owned by other organiza- 
tions are more likely to want to sign more books the next year than are their 
colleagues who work for independent houses. 

Pressures to increase title output can result from a variety of demands 
that organizat ions feel they must meet. A very real pressure for a number 
of houses is to outdo the previous year’s performance. Stockholders and 
corporate owners expect houses to do better each year. 'I hese pressures are 
commonplace in many houses. What caused considerable alarm among 
editors, however, were the occasional serendipitous successes. When a 
book that is expected to sell 10,000 copies sells more than 100,000 copies, 
this should be cause for celebration However, we found editors worrying 
that corporate parents or maior stockholders would expect such successes 
to be duplicated, or even improved on, the following year. 

We should note that concerns of this nature are not limited to corpo- 
rate-owned or publicly traded firms. At one university press where we did 
interviews, an editor “stumbled upon" a manuscript that turned out to be a 
surprise best seller. After the eupho. ta wore off, the editor learned that the 
governing board of the press was considering dropping the university’s 
subsidy to the press and charging the press rent. One editor reported that a 
member of the board told her, “This is the type of book you should have 
been publishing all along.” 'Phis type of pressure, in our opinion, is often at 
odds with a fundamental characteristic of book publishing: it is a highly 
uncertain business in which the supply of commercial manuscripts cannot 
be guaranteed, and consumer demand is fickle and unpredictable. 

We observed other types of pressure as well. In order to realize the 
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economies of scale that are derived from a large sales force or marketing 
staff, large textbook or trade houses must have a constant and steady flow 
of products. One college editor quipped, “We’ve got thirty-two salesmen 
out there. . . . I’ve got to produce so that they have something to sell.” 
Textbook publishers also have large production departments and other in- 
house personnel who must be kept busy. Not only are there pressures to 
sign books to keep staff members busy, but some houses need to maintain 
a certain level of output in order to help pay the rent. Richard Snyder, 
president of Simon & Schuster, is forthright abou* this: 

Once you become a large publisher, you must have books that cover your 
overhead. We may have a book called “How to Clean Your House” that no 
one here is particularly enthusiastic about personally but which we know 
there is a market for. That isn't the joy of publishing, but it is professionalism. 
It allows tis to publish books like “Sideshow'”* on which we didn’t expect to 
make money. All we’re doing in effect is trading off, which seems a rather 
mature way to deal with life.' 


MANUSCRIPT ACQUISITION 


After discussing work load pressures, we turned to look at the actual num- 
bers of manuscripts and proposals received throtigh various means, and the 
number of books that were actually signed from these various sources. We 
tried to get editors to talk about their sources of manuscripts in terms of 
hard numbers. As you can imagine, many editors found our penchant for 
figures trying and preferred to generalize about “a few” or “a lot” or some 
other rough estimate. While this vagueness is understandable in regard to 
the number and sources of the various projects or manuscripts reviewed, it 
surprised us that some editors were equally vague about books they had 
actually signed. F'or a variety of reasons, publishers do not always know 
how many books they have published in a particular year. First, editors are 
not social scientists or accountants. The very idea of keeping meticulous 
records of input and output is foreign to them. Second, since the early days 
of American publishing, book lists are thought of in terms of seasons — for 
example, the fall list, stretching from August to January; or the spring list, 
spanning February to June. Some trade publishers have also begun late 

* The reference is lo William Shawcross's Sideshow: Kissinger , Nixon, and the De- 
struction of Cambodia > published in 1979. 
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spring or summer lists to cover the summer months. Viewing books as 
parts of seasonal lists makes it difficult for some editors easily to cite yearly 
figures. The one exception is textbook publishing where there are no sea- 
sonal lists. Text editors were able to give us better estimates; on the other 
hand, they also evaluated fewer projects than did other editors. The ability 
of a trade or a scholarly editor to quote actual numbers of manuscripts and 
hooks handled is a function more of personal style than of organizational 
characteristics, since the number of manuscripts signed, the size of the 
house, and the status of an editor were all unrelated to accurate reporting. 

Our interviews revealed six major sources of manuscripts, ideas, out- 
lines, projects, or what-have-you that might result in a book. These in- 
clude: “over the transom” (manuscripts sent in “cold,” without sponsor- 
ship of an agent or some other personal recommendation); direct referral or 
recommendation of a project from a person known to the editor; submis- 
sion from an agent or an advisory editor; discovery of a manusi ript as a re- 
sult of an editor’s travels; discovery of a topic or an author by reading 
newspapers, tournals, or rnaga/.mes; and finally, the commissioning of a 
book because an editor's evaluation of the market shows a need or a de- 
mand for a particular kind of book. An analysis of the responses to our 
questions about these various modes of submission showed that they clus- 
ter into three basic types: personal recommendation — by agents known to 
the editor, by authors whom the house had published, or other people 
known to the editor, active searching on the part of editors -traveling, 
finding projects through reading or attending meetings or conferences, or 
directly dreaming up a p.oject; and the ubiquitous “over the transom.” 

“Over the transom” submissions probably involve more publishing 
lore than an\ other type of contact between authors and editors. To au- 
thors, simply sending a manuscript or an idea to a publisher may seem a 
logical way of attracting attention. Unfortunately, publishers receive so 
many of these submissions that they cannot give them sufficient attention. 
For example, one third of the editors who gave us an estimate of the num- 
ber of unsolicited projects they received claimed that between one thou- 
sand and five thousand such projec.s passed over their desks alone (not to 
mention projects received by other editors in the same house) in the course 
of a year. The staggering number of ideas or manuscripts received “over 
the transom” means that, although editors may spend considerable time 
dealing with unsolicited projects, the actual time they spend on any one 
manuscript is limited. An editor at a successful scholarly house exclaimed, 
“You cannot imagine the tremendous amount of time we spend on 
unsolicited manuscripts! . . . Our reputation seems to attract people from 
all over. . . . Signing a book is actually something that happens rarely.” The 
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president of Doubleday, a large general trade house, estimated that it re- 
ceives an average of ten thousand unsolicited manuscripts a year, out of 
which three or four may be chosen for publication. 1 

We encountered a senior editor at a prestigious trade house who liked 
supervising the flow of unsolicited projects: 

I’m in charge of the slush pile. I do a lot of reading, but 1 really enjoy it. I also 
have two secretaries who assist me with the slush pile and l have an editorial 
assistant. ... A couple of times a week I’ll lock myself in a back room and go 
through it. We get about seventy-five a week. The fust decision is whether it 
should be read or not. 1 look at, but don’t read everything. If it's at all special- 
ized I will farm it out to the appropriate editor. We get a few dissertations 
each week. I don’t think we’ve ever published one but someone will at least 
look at them. Other things I will direct to editorial assistants and they’d pass 
it on to a editor if necessary. I read about five a week. Maybe two a year gel 
published. I write “reject” or “reject kindly” on them. The rejects get a 
mimeo letter. The reject kindly get a hand-typed letter, these go to professors 
or people with important credentials. Of course, if a history professor sent in 
a cookbook, that doesn’t count, he'd get a inuneo letter Km. 

We thought seventy-five unsolicited projects a week was a very^mall 
quantity. Then we learned that these seventy-five arc actual manuscripts, 
not proposals or outlines. In addition, the editor noted, “If a project is ad- 
dressed to a particular person or comes ip blind through an agent, we don’t 
call these ‘over the transom.’ . . . We’re very careful to read things sent by 
agents or sent to us personally . . even if we don’t know the agent or the 
author.” 

At one large trade house where we did field observations, there was an 
official policy of accepting “over the transom” material only from agents. 
Nevertheless, the editorial assistant w’ho supervised the slush pile esti- 
mated that the house received a two-foot stack of manuscripts each week. 
She reviewed each manuscript and wrote a short evaluation. Once a week 
she and a senior editor went over the unsolicited pile. This assistant found 
form letters for rejection offensive, so- - when she had time- -she wrote a 
personal note and signed it under a pen name, Matthilda Fosse. We won- 
dered where all these manuscripts came from if there was an official policy 
of not accepting them. We learned there were many sources: ( i ) the re- 
ceptionist tried not to, but always ended up, accepting hand-delivered ma- 
terials from struggling writers; (2) the president gave the editorial assis- 
tant any unsolicited materials sent to him personally; (3) materials were 
often forwarded from other divisions of the corporation; and (4) manu- 
scripts came from friends of company employees. At one scholarly house 
that publishes only nonfiction, editors estimated that they had re- 
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ceived approximately ten novels a month for the past ten years. T he man- 
uscripts were returned unread. 

Trade editors received the largest number of “over the transom” proj- 
ects. Sixty percent said they received more than one thousand such sub- 
missions yearly. In contrast, only 15 percent of college text editors re- 
ported being swamped by unsolicited projects. In text houses, the common 
estimate was between one hundred and live hundred unsolicited manu- 
scripts a year. Scholarly, monograph, and university press houses fell in 
between in terms of the number of “over the transom” projects received, 
averaging between five hundred and one thousand for the majority of edi- 
tors. 

Very few “over the transom” submissions are ever published. One 
third of the editors we interviewed said no “over the transom” manuscripts 
had been signed in the past year. A bit more than one third said that they 
signed two or more such books. There was little difference in the numbers 
signed for different types of house. There is a difference, however, in the 
rank of the editors who sign more of these submissions. Kdilors who su- 
pervise few or no either editors are more likely to sign such hooks, while 
senior supervisory editors are less likely to use “over the transom” manu- 
scripts to fill their “informal” quota. Also, as we shall see, they are more 
likely to receive books from other more valued sources. Surprisingly, sen- 
ior editors do not seem to receive fewer ‘ over the transom” projects than 
do other editors. 

Why are there so many unsolicited manuscripts, and why ate so few 
published? Sadly, althougi. authors may do lots of work on a manuscript, 
they do little research on publishing houses. Consequently many inappro- 
priate manuscripts are received b> publishers. One trade editor lamented 
over the slush pile, “Some of this stuff is wacky, some of it is OK, some 
even good — it’s just not for us. . . . We don’t publish poetry, natural sci- 
ence, or English literature dissertations.” Another reason for the routine 
rejection of unsolicited projects is that many unknowing beginning authors 
start out with the largest or most prestigious houses. 

Many such manuscripts are about fads and fashions that have been 
played out. Additionally, these manuscripts are often very impersonal. 
They may include a photocopied cover letter addressed, “Dear Sociology 
Editor” or “Dear Current Events Editor.” Few unsolicited projects 
include any thoughtful analysis of why the book should be published — 
such as what the author’s qualifications are, why he or she chose this 
particular publisher, what the market for the topic is, or what competing 
books already cover the area. Finally, one should not take the figures 
presented here as evidence that there is a vast subterranean army of 
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unpublished writers: the numbers of unsolicited projects are swelled by 
the simple fact that many authors send copies to many publishers at the 
same time. 

For most publishers, the standard reason for turning down an 
unsolicited manuscript is “it doesn’t suit our list.” This noncommittal 
reply is often true, but there are other reasons for publishers to l>e vague 
about the rationale for rejection. They may have no desire to criticize a 
stranger, or they do not want to start up correspondence. A rejected author 
may well respond or try to rebut any detailed criticisms an editor might 
make. And, since the number of proposals received is vast, there simply is 
not time to respond to each one personally. 

The various sources of manuscripts can be viewed as queues, as lines 
of authors waiting for attention. 4 The length of the different queues may 
vary from house to house and by type of publishing. However, one com- 
mon rule applies: the shorter the queue an author’s manuscript is in, the 
better its chances for publication. A recent A’ezc York 'Times Hook Review 
article calculates the odds against publication of unsolicited novels at ap- 
proximately 29,998 to 2.’ It is no wonder that editors make use of various 
screening devices, from literary agents to academic brokers. Kditojs were 
forthright in telling us they preferred a personal approach that is, having 
a manuscript referred by someone they knew or respected. Manuscripts 
submitted this way have a better chance of being published, although even 
this personal channel brings many projects to an editor’s attention. The es- 
timates vary, but the majority of editors told us that they receive between 
one hundred and five hundred projects a year in this fashion. I'he message 
to authors should be clear: use whatever contacts you have, (iiven the large 
number of projects that cross an editor’s desk, any type of serious personal 
recommendation that will attract someone’s attention can only help. 

There are a number of different avenues for a personal approach to an 
editor. Some are built into the structure of publishing; others appear to be 
accidental or informal. The structured approaches are through literary 
agents in trade publishing, through consulting editors, advisors, series edi- 
tors, and even college travelers in scholarly and text publishing. Accidental 
approaches may come from current or former authors who occasionally 
recommend a manuscript, from well-known people in a given field, from 
friends in other publishing houses or in various literary or intellectual cir- 
cles, and from other contacts made through an editor’s normal working 
networks. 

There is, of course, nothing accidental about the use of informal net- 
works. Fditors in different ty'pes of house, however, make very different 
use of their contacts. Almost all the editors we talked with who were in 
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scholarly, monograph, and university press houses found useful the recom- 
mendations of current or former authors and of important persons in a dis- 
cipline. College text editors also mentioned these sources but are less likely 
to use them. In contrast, these avenues were not considered as important or 
productive by trade house editors. Agents are by far the most important 
source of manuscripts for trade editors. In contrast, text editors have little, 
if any, contact with agents, and scholarly editors only infrequent contact. 
College salespersons are a source of manuscripts for college text editors. 
There is nothing comparable in trade or scholarly publishing. An impor- 
tant formal source of manuscripts used by the majority of text editors are 
consulting or advisory editors. These “experts” are engaged by a text 
house and, for their services, are paid a retainer fee and possibly a small 
percentage of royalties on books they recommend. About half of the schol- 
arly or monograph editors reported using such arrangements. Advisors of 
this type are rare in trade publishing. As we saw earlier, some use is made 
by both trade editors and scholarly and university press editors of their 
colleagues in other houses* one third of these editors reported that editors 
in competing houses had referred hooks or projects to them for considera- 
tion. College text editors rarely reported such “generosity” on the part of 
their colleagues. 

Although the sources of direct recommendations differ by type of 
publishing, this is both a common and an important manner of acquiring 
manuscripts. About Hs percent of scholarly and university press house 
editors reported they received a great many projects on direct recommen- 
dation, as did 75 percent of trade house editors. Only college text editors 
reported this to be a less frequent, but nevertheless important, source of 
manuscripts. He believe this differem e is explained by the fact that there is 
little reward in terms of academic empire building for referring a colleague 
to a textbook house; in contrast, much can be gained by referring a col- 
league to a monograph or a scholarly house. There is a symbiotic relation- 
ship between scholarly oriented houses and their potential customers and 
producers that does not exit in the textbook field. 

A direct personal recommendation to an editor is a much more effi- 
cient way for an author to get published and for an editor to screen books 
and projects. Though the ratio of projects received to projects signed is still 
somewhat low, the common response of “a lot” averages out to about ten 
books per year. This may mean as much as a one-in-ten chance that a book 
that was directly recommended would be actually signed by an editor. 
This may not sound promising, but it is a considerable improvement over 
the one-in-a-thousand or worse chance for unsolicited manuscripts. 

Agents are another matter altogether, and they are so important to 
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trade houses that we devote a special chapter to them. I lere we look at 
them from an editor’s point of view. Seventy percent of trade editors re- 
ported getting many manuscripts and projects from agents. Senior trade 
editors are more likely than junior trade editors to receive many projects 
from agents, hut they are no more likely to sign them. Our data show that 
books received from agents are much more likely to be signed than is mate- 
rial from other sources. For example, fewer than io percent of the editt>rs 
who say they received few projects from agents report signing many of 
these submissions, while more than 60 percent o r those editors who re- 
ceived many projects from agents also said they signed a great many of 
these submissions. 

Opinions of agents seem to correspond with the degree to which edi- 
tors are in sustained contact with them. Not a single college text house 
editor had a kind word to sav about agents, and only a few scholarly, uni- 
versity press or monograph house editors did. In contrast, only one trade 
editor was clearly negative. Approximately half of the trade editors were 
neutral or gave mixed messages. The general impression oi agents held b\ 
editors is reflected in their opinion as to whether agents are helpful to au- 
thors. Only one college text book editor thought agents were uneful or 
helpful, W'hile only one trade editor thought they were not useful or help- 
ful. Scholarly or monograph house editors fell between these two extreme 
views. / 

Various intermediaries are important sources of manuscripts and ideas 
for all publishing houses. However, editors at different types of house, w'e 
have seen, rely on different personal sources. Only half the editors in col- 
lege text houses report heavy use of personal sources, as compared with ys 
percent of scholarly, monograph, and university press editors and Ho per- 
cent of the trade editors. As a result of being involved in more networks of 
contacts, senior editors receive more projects through personal sources, but 
the proportion of these manuscripts that are actually signed is no different 
from the number signed by other editors. 

Editors are hardly the passive creatures we have thus far depicted. 
They travel, they read, and sometimes they think up book projects on their 
own. In these situations, authors do not come to editors; rather, editors 
search and find authors, often using their personal contacts. When trade 
editors look for projects they may contact one or several agents to help with 
the search. Scholarly editors may call upon an established scholar whom 
they know well. Actively hunting for authors is most characteristic of col- 
lege text editors who, at the same time, place less reliance on accidental 
personal contacts to bring them manuscripts. The interest of college text 
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editors in creating their own books is, as it were, based on their regular 
polling of their markets (college instructors, remember, not college stu- 
dents!). As a result, they have some idea of whether a textbook is needed 
and will sell. With this knowledge in hand, they are in a much better posi- 
tion than other editors to search for possible writers, and are less willing to 
wait until the right writer with the right book comes to them. In fact, 85 
percent of college text editors report actively searching for books, while 
only half of editors in other types of houses do this on a regular basis. This 
search is carried out by editors in college text houses at all levels; whereas 
among other editors, it is much more characteristic of editors of higher 
rank. However, relatively few trade editors report that many of their books 
lesulted from personal search, whereas both scholarly and text editors re- 
port that many projects resulted from actively searching for authors. Edi- 
tors of higher rank in both these fields are more likely to s iy that many of 
their books were signed as a result of an active search. 

Much of what has been discussed about how books are signed up sug- 
gests that the act of finding books is not only an individual matter for edi- 
tors but also an act that takes place in an organizational setting. In the next 
section we discuss how the decision-making process is organized in houses 
and which departments in a house have a voice in this process. After ex- 
plaining the organizational context, we can then discuss what criteria arc 
used to make decisions. 


THE DECISION-M AKINCi PROCESS 


Once an editor has found a manuscript he or she likes and thinks is worth 
publishing, an organizational decision has to be made whether to publish. 

A few editors have sufficient power anti independence that they are able to 
publish what they like. Most others must convince their bouse manage- 
ment that a book should be published. This involves lobbying for support 
and convincing some key people that a book either has real merit or the 
potential to generate profits. 

We asked a number of questions about this process. First, we asked 
editors, “Who assists you in coming to a decision about publishing a 
book?” If there was a formal meeting where a book was discussed and eval- 
uated, we asked who was present at the meeting. We then asked whose ap- 
proval was necessary for getting an author under contract. We also asked 
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about the degree of control an editor had over the production of a book. Fi- 
nally, we inquired about the various factors editors considered when they 
evaluated a manuscript. 

The procedure for reviewing, evaluating, and deciding to publish a 
manuscript differs considerably from house to house. Sometimes the pro- 
cess is simple, as in cases where an editor is excited by a project, decides to 
publish it, and the author has a contract within a few weeks. There are 
other situations where proposals to publish a particular book are evaluated 
and discussed at editorial meetings or at meetings .vhere top staff from a 
variety of departments offer their opinions. At these occasions, an editor’s 
enthusiasm for a book can be dampened by critical questions about the 
market, the competition, subsidiary rights potential, the cost or size of ad- 
vance involved, or how the book “fils" with the overall list. Kven more for- 
mal are circumstances where a parent corporation requires an elaborate 
profit -anti-loss statement and a live year projection of sales. A proposal 
must then make its way through the house and then go “upstairs” for the 
final stamp of approval. 

Let us first look at who assists editors in the process of evaluating a 
manuscript. Keep in mind that the decision-making process and the* pro- 
cess of getting formal approval for a contract can be separate and distinct. 
Some editors consult with no one and decide on their own whether a book 
is suitable, then go through a formal process of securing a contract. Other 
editors may be required to get sales or marketing input into the decision to 
publish. However, once that approval is obtained, the granting of a con- 
tract is routine. 

There were essentially four categories of response to our quest ions 
about who assists editors in the decision-making process: 

1 Kditors decide on their own or with the help of outside readers chosen by 
an editor. 

2 Kditors decide which projects they vi am to do and then informally discuss 
them with other members of the house 

t Kditors check with their editor in chief who reviews all proposals. 

4. Kditors present their proposals to a formal gathering of editors and/or key 
staff, such as the marketing, sales, or subsidiary lights directors. 

The use of outside readers is common in college and commercial 
scholarly publishing and is mandatory at most university presses. Kditors 
select the readers and, by picking readers who are likely to tell them what 
they want to hear, can “hedge their bets” on a project they favor. Once 
outside reviewers have submitted their reports, editors can then make their 
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case for a particular project. In commercial scholarly houses all that then 
remains may be to obtain the editor in chief or the president's signature on 
a contract. In university presses, an editor will enlist the support of his or 
her editor in chief and then submit the proposal to the press’s governing 
board for approval. The governing boards are composed of senior profes- 
sors from a variety of academic disciplines. At most presses, if the proposed 
book has two favorable outside reviews, approval is readily granted. 'I'his 
whole process may take considerable time, and university presses may lose 
projects to commercial scholarly houses where decisions are often made 
more expeditiously. 6 

Outside readers are infrequently used by trade editors to help them 
reach decisions. Since the material under review does not require evalua- 
tion by an expert in the field, readers are rarelv necessary. Some trade edi- 
tors can make decisions largely on their own. The most typical aie personal 
imprint editors, who have set up arrangements with publishing houses 
which allow them to publish books under their own imprint, with the 
house doing the production and distribution. The risks involved are 
usually shared in some form or another. Most personal imprint editors 
either decide on projects on their own or consult with only a high-level ex- 
ecutive of the house, such as the editor in chief or the president. Torn 
Congdon, a trade editor who had such an arrangement with K. 1*. Dutton, 
has saitl, “1 saved a lot of time by not spending weeks on iny knees asking 
for permission.” 

The informal discussion process is another typical way of deciding 
what to publish. An editoi may consult with another editor and solicit his 
or her advice and support. Or the editor may make the rounds of various 
departments — such as sales, publicity, or subsidiary rights- and infor- 
mally discuss the book with various people and ask their opinion. A deci- 
sion is eventually made, based on experience and intuition, as well as on 
informal consultation with other members of the house. 

We fount! this informal process to be most common in trade houses. 
People with the title of publisher or editor in chief are most likely to say 
they discussed projects informally with cithers. '1'he size of the house does 
not affect whether there is an informal discussion process. If anything, the 
very largest houses are slightly moie likely to handle things through infor- 
mal means. Whether a house is independent or a subsidiary of another 
house or owned by another corporation very much affects the degree of 
formality of decision making: dependent houses are more likely to have a 
formal process of decision making. Nat Wartels, president of Crown, 
argues that one of the key differences between his independent house and 
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more hierarchical, corporate-owned houses is that “we can make a decision 
on a book easily and quickly. They must go through committees which 
take time to deliberate and reach a consensus.”* 

Two other factors help determine the degree of formality of the deci- 
sion-making process. One is the actual costs involved in publishing a book. 
Almost any financial commitment above the norm requires a more elabo- 
rate decision-making process. Some corporate-owned houses must check 
with their parent corporation and secure its approval if the advance is 
especially large, if the contract involves an unusually long-term commit- 
ment, or if significant subsidiary rights are involved. The other key factor 
is editorial experience. We found that the least experienced editors, those 
who began working in the industry after 1966, are less likely to make deci- 
sions entirely on their own, especially in trade houses. Younger editors in 
houses that lack a formal decision-making process told us that they turn to 
their editor in chief for support and approval. One assistant trade editor 
described her relationships with her editor in chief as follows: 

He oversees every b«x>k that’s published. I always check wuth him before 
making a final decision. I le is a well-known superstar and covers all lxx*ks in 
certain areas. We’re pretty much left on our own in other fields as long as we 
check with him. For certain books he leads and OKs them. For books in areas 
he doesn’t know anything about, he usually just approves them. Occasionally 
he dislikes something and tries to talk you out ol it. Whether you win depends 
on your recent track record. Hut we have no editorial board or formal ap 
proval process here. 

'The decision to publish a book may, in some houses, be reached in 
regular meetings at which the books under consideration are discussed. 
Different houses vary in regard to w’ho attends these meetings as well as to 
whether a formal vote is actually taken. At some houses no one votes, but a 
general discussion results in consensus. The editor, depending on his or her 
track record and influence w'ithin the firm, may prevail in spite of skepti- 
cism on the part of others who are attending. “There is not a vote,” says 
Dan Green, who formerly served on the six-member editorial board at 
Simon & Schuster: 

Generally there is a discussion, and it’s a question of who is most committed 
to the book, and how passionately. If one person feels very strongly, that can 
sometimes be enough. And sometimes even unanimous enthusiasm isn’t suffi- 
cient, because we decide the asking price for the book is too high. 9 

Tom Congdon has described the more formal meetings he attended 
when he worked at the large and relatively bureaucratic house. Doubleday: 
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Doubleday then had a huge meeting called the publishing board, which was 
like the conclave of Cardinals, and it was awfully hard to get a Pope elected. Ft 
was a very thorough market scrutiny that followed an editorial scrutiny. In 
these meetings, marketing was always an important factor . 10 

In Doubleday’s “conclave of Cardinals” editorial and marketing staff 
are represented. In other houses, a different mix of staff might be present at 
decision-making meetings. At the large college text house we observed in 
detail, the editorial board includes the director of the editorial department, 
the managing editor, the sales department manager, the oldest and most 
senior editor, and the editor in chief. This group determines the fate of all 
textbooks that are proposed for publication. 

We asked each of the twenty-five editors who reported that their pro- 
posals are evaluated at formal meetings to tell us who attends these meet- 
ings. Since many editors told us that they either decide on their own or in- 
volve others informally, the number of cases upon which we base our 
findings is small - only twenty-five. In decreasing order of being men- 
tioned, the following people are represented at dccision-tnaking meetings: 
editor in chief (85'? ), publisher (75 "/< ), sales staff (63%), president (58%), 
managing editor (50 f/ t ), marketing staff (46%), publicity and promotion 
staff (40^ ), subsidiary rights staff (40'S ), production staff (27%), assistant 
editors (24'# ), and, last, representatives of the parent corporation ( 16%).* 
Our figure of 46 percent for marketing is strikingly similar to the 47 per- 
cent attendance reported by Michael Wendroff in his study of marketing’s 
influence at a group of “well known commercial New York houses.” 1 1 

In those houses that hold formal meetings, we were interested in the 
balance of powei between the editorial and the sales or marketing depart- 
ments. An editor in the trade department of a large, diversified publishing 
company told us that her editorial department is no longer “holding sway.” 
She felt that “marketing runs things, you have to sell your books to market- 
ing first,” and lamented, “At other houses the editor in chief tdls the sales 
staff to sell certain books and they do it. That’s not true here.” And she 
wondered not whether important materials would be recognized by edi- 
tors, but whether they would get published. “If marketing tell us 15,000 
copies is the minimum it takes for a hardcover to make it, how can we push 
a book that should be published but will only sell 8,000 or 9,000 copies?” 
The director of marketing at this house said he realized there was a danger 
of inhibiting editorial creativity, yet he felt it was “necessary because edi- 
tors saw themselves as part of an editorial guild.” A number of editors told 
us they would not push for books to which marketing or sales were 

* 'I hese titles and departments may vary from house to house. 
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strongly opposed. “Why should we if they won’t support it?” one trade 
editor queried. Roger Straus III, previously a marketing director but now 
an editorial director of Harper & Row (and the son of Roger Straus, Jr., 
head of Farrar, Straus & CJiroux), has discussed the problems involved in 
publishing a book with minimal marketing support, and wonders whether 
the author is being done a disservice: 

To publish a book that a number of us are infatuated with without making 
any marketing commitment to it is a real problem. I think in the long run you 
aren’t doing yourself or the author any favor. If you are going to publish a 
book you have to put a certain amount of money behind it or it's going to be a 
problem So very often what I will sav is, “I ley', we love the book, but can u’e 
envision making the kind of effort that will be necessary to secure the audi- 
ence, and if we don’t, are we just going to lose the author, who’ll be angry that 
we didn't do an aggressive enough job on his or her work?” 1 

In general, marketing and sales have more influence at houses where 
these departments are represented at formal decision-making meetings. 
However, we came across a number of editors who have strong reputations 
for “fantastic presentations” of their books and seem always to have gained 
the support of marketing anil sales. 

We also learned that most editors are more concerned with sales now 
than they were five years ago. Almost *hree quarters of the editors m both 
trade and college text houses expressed this opinion. I Ialf of the editors in 
scholarly and university presses were more concerned with sales now than 
in the past. Concern w'ith sales seems a pervasive, nagging worry common 
in many houses. The size of the house, whether it is independent, who par- 
ticipates in publishing decisions, and the rank of the editor were all nitre 
luted to whether an editor reported more concern about sales. The only 
characteristic of editors and houses ---other than being a scholarly or uni- 
versity' press-— that seems to affect concern with sales is editorial experi- 
ence. Almost 85 percent of editors who got their first jobs in the publishing 
industry after 1966 reported more concern w'ith sales, compared with 60 
percent of editors who started before 1966. 'Phis is not a large difference 
and may reflect experience -older editors have seen it all and are less wor- 
ried; or selective recruitment - younger editors are more likely to have ex- 
perience in sales and marketing; or simply security newer editors are less 
sure of their jobs. The essential point is that most editors report increased 
concern with sales. As a result, they told us that few'er disagreements are 
occurring between sales and editorial departments. In the past, trade and 
college editors were more likely to go “to the mat” over a worthy book with 
little sales potential. In today’s publishing market, both college and trade 
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editors reported that they can no longer afford tlu* luxury of books with 
limited appeal. 

One way publishing houses express their increased concern about 
sales is to place greater emphasis on getting marketing advice about 
whether to publish a particular book. Roger Straus 111 describes the use 
and importance of marketing information in publishing decisions: 

Marketing traditionally has been a kind of after-the-fact process. 1 have very 
mixed feelings about this. There is a very big part of me that feels that this is 
how it should be, that the decision to publish should be based on the merits ol 
the work, and it's the job of the marketing organization to try to marry the 
hook to its potential audience as best it can, and that a hook shouldn't be dis- 
missed because marketing or sales people feel it doesn’t have a sufficient audi- 
ence. If the book has enough intrinsic value it becomes the responsibility of 
the marketing depavtment to find a sufficient audience. 

On the other hand, one has to be intrigued with some of our more scien- 
tific colleagues who ascertain ahead of tune whether an audience exists. For 
instance, a publisher who essentially sells through mail order won’t go ahead 
with a book w ithout being convinced that a mail progtam will produce certain 
results, which can be ascertained pretty clearly fiom testing. Certainly, it’s a 
hell of a lot safer, and I'm sure the success rale is asioundinglv high compared 
to the traditional trade system 11 

As Straus suggests, concern with developing a marketing strategy for 
book publishing has an impact on the decision process itself. It is one thing 
to attempt to market books af»er the marketing and sales departments have 
been “stuck” with a project. It is quite another matter to base the initial 
decision to publish on the views of the marketing group. We found consid- 
erable differences among types ol horn" in the degree to which the market- 
ing or sales group is involved in publishing decisions. Forty percent of the 
trade editors told us that they never rely on sales or marketing as com- 
pared with only to percent of the college editors and 25 percent of the 
scholarly editors who never use the marketing or sales group in making de- 
cisions to publish. Since fewer scholarly' editors than trade or college edi- 
tors reported increased concern with sales, the former’s greater reliance on 
input from marketing or sales may seem surprising. On the other hand, 
scholarly editors can turn to marketing or sales departments for fairly pre- 
cise data on the past performance of direct mail efforts for similar books. 
With this information in hand, there may be less need to worry about sales. 

We learned that both large houses and houses of all sizes owned by 
other companies are significantly more likely to use marketing and sales 
departments. Both factors operate independently of one another: that is, 
regardless of size of house, corporate control promotes the use of marketing 
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and sales departments in decision making; and, regardless of corporate 
control, size is also an important factor. 

Even if a publishing house ignores the advice of marketing or sales in 
assessing the profitability of a book, editors must rely on some method for 
assessing potential sales. There are basically three approaches: the use of 
formal market research; the use of informal market research, such as asking 
the opinion of salespeople or the examination of house records for similar 
projects; or personal experience or “intuition.” More than half of the col- 
lege text editors reported that they use formal market research, 20 percent 
of the scholarly editors reported such use, but only about 1 5 percent of 
trade editors did so. The larger houses among the trade and scholarly 
groups are more likely to use formal market research. While 80 percent and 
90 percent of college and scholarly house editors make use of informal 
market research, only half of the trade editors owned up to doing any re- 
search. Intuition, of course, is the trade editor’s tool. Right y percent of the 
trade editors operate on intuition or the “seat of their pants,” but fewer 
than half of the others admitted to doing so. The use of intuition is not a 
personal matter determined by experience, gender, salary, and whether 
one has an intellectual reference group (as indicated by a high score oti our 
“highbrow” reading index, page 114) but is an attribute of the kind of 
house where an editor works. If anything, experienced and highly paid 
editors are slightly less likely to use their intuitive powers than are less ex- 
perienced and poorly paid editors. 

llow is the decision-making process associated with getting a book 
under contract? lull tors who have total autonomy in deciding whether to 
publish a book almost always have the ability to offer a contract. Kven 
though a number of those who do not have complete formal autonomy 
have tic facto freedom to sign what they like, these editors must formally 
obtain approval for the contracts they offer. After all, contracts are finan- 
cially binding on the house, and their terms may be complex and involve 
more than editorial wisdom. 'There is a considerable difference between an 
editor who can simply announce to an author, “Consider yourself signed 
up,” and one who says, “I want to publish your book, but I have to get ap- 
proval,” or even, “We love your book but I have to check with my col- 
leagues before I can formally offer you a contract.” 

One fourth of the editors we interviewed are able themselves to offer a 
contract to authors; a little fewer than 20 percent can make the offer subject 
to token approval; about 30 percent need some kind of formal approval; and 
about 30 percent cannot themselves offer a contract at all. Editorial inde- 
pendence in offering a contract was greatest among editors in scholarly 
houses, almost 60 percent of whom can offer a contract either on their own 
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or with token approval. 1 rade houses are most likely to have arrangements 
limiting editors* freedom to offer a contract on their own. Over 40 percent 
of the editors in trade houses reported that they cannot offer contracts. Not 
surprisingly, editors with the title of publisher or editor in chief are most 
likely to be able to offer contracts on their own: 70 percent report having 
such discretion. There is a difference, then, between informal consulta- 
tion — which publishers and editors in chief reported that they engage in 
when deciding on a book — and actually having the right to sign it up. Pub- 
lishers and editors in chief consult with others but in the end can offer a 
contract on their own. The position title of publisher or editor in chief — 
not the supervisory power — is the important factor. Senior editors who 
supervise other editors are no more likely than others to be able to offer 
contracts without approval. Consistent with this is the finding that gender 
also makes no difference: women and men are about equal in their abilities 
to offer contracts. 

What people in what positions have to approve contracts? 

♦ Almost 70 percent of the editors reported that the president or the pub- 
lisher has to give approval. 

• Sixty percent mentioned the editor in chief 

* Half mentioned other than editorial staff (including marketing, the trea- 
surer, and so forth). 

• Almost 40 percent mentioned other editors. 

College text houses, if they do not allow an editor total freedom, again tend 
to be more formalistic. They are more likely to require approval from the 
president or publisher, from the editor in chief, from the executive editor 
(if any), from other technical stair, and from other editors. Size has a cur- 
vilinear effect: both large and small houses are less likely to require the ap- 
proval of more than one individual. Medium-sized houses are more bureau- 
cratic, since they frequently require the approval of both the editor in chief 
and the technical or financial staff. Fewer editors have autonomy to offer a 
contract at medium-sized houses, while editors in small and very large 
houses are more likely to be able to otfei contracts on their own or with 
only token approval. 


FACTORS IN TIIK DECISION TO PUBLISH 


What criteria do editors use in deciding what to publish? Every aspiring 
author wants to know how editors judge manuscripts. This seems so basic 
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that one might wonder why we did not begin our discussion of decision 
making with an analysis of the factors editors take into account. Wc did not 
because, in our view, several features take precedence. A major factor is 
how an author comes to the attention of a publishing house. Equally im- 
portant is the way publishing houses are organized and the history of a par- 
ticular house. At houses where there are formal meetings attended by mar- 
keting or sales representatives, editors know that sales potential is crucial. 
The project will not be approved if the figures do not come out right. At 
houses where the decision-making process is informal or solely an editorial 
matter, other factors may be predominant. Some editors feel strongly that 
the decision to publish is an editorial one and should be guided by an edi- 
tor’s experience or intuition. 

The traditions in operation at a particular house are also a significant 
part of the decision-making process. Some houses are willing to publish 
anything that is at all salable; yet others will rarely publish hooks that are 
not in tune with their established traditions. The power of tradition cuts 
across both ownership and size. We observed large, corporate -owned 
houses with strong publishing traditions and small, independent houses 
with none whatsoever. * 

In our interviews many editors mentioned several considerations they 
lake into account in evaluating a manuscript. Some are personal issues, 
such as “Do I have the time and inclination to work on this?” flow well 
written a manuscript is, the clarity of an author's argument, and the book's 
sales potential are typical assessments. Almost every publishing house has 
some sort of proposal-to-publish form that must be completed on a poten- 
tial book. Among the basic topics usually covered, there are four major 
concerns. 

• Editorial- -quality of manuscript, author, competition, copy -editing prob- 
lems. 

• Ptoduction -costs 

• Conti act advance, royalty. 

’ Marketing audience, sales, price/suggested list price, anil print run. 

We queried editors about the information they include on these forms. No 
one suggested that they expect to be held accountable for any specific re- 
marks or calculations they make on these forms. Some editors went farther 
and described the process as “a game. . . . You learn how to fill these out 
and then it’s easy.” We pushed editors on why one project is liettcr than 
another. Unfortunately they svere not expansive on this subject. We then 
tried systematically to collect and classify editors’ responses to several 
questions. Almost all of the editors we interviewed went along with our 
attempt to rate the various factors that go into judging a manuscript. I low- 
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ever, it was clear that we were overrat ionahzing a strongly intuitive 
process. 

We gave editors a check list of factors involved in the decision to pub- 
lish a book, and asked them to rale these factors as “critical,” “very impor- 
tant,” “important,” or “not very important.” The general positive tone of 
the responses comes from the obvious fact that in one sense all of these fac- 
tors are important in almost every project. The factors themselves were 
derived from our early informal interviews with editors and were also 
based on our participant observations in publishing houses. The following 
factors were listed: 

'he prestige ot the julhoi in his/he» profession 
he reputation of an authoi among genet al leaders 
he previous irarlt tctord of an author in publishing. 

'he timeliness of the subject mat let of the book, 
he potential prestige of the book 
How well the manuscript reads 
he lack ot competition on the subject 
he recommendations of others in vom house 
he lecumincndations of outside readers 
he loss cost of production 
‘he potential sale of rights 
'he commercial prospects of the book 
he book's potent lal prohtabihts in the fust veai 
he long-term piofit ibilit) 
he ease with winch it can Ik* promoted 

As there w r ere too many factors to consider in detail, we examined 
them in relation to each other- for example, does the < ditor who thinks that 
the sale of rights is critical think that the commercial prospects of the book 
are as well? 

Sales of subsidiary rights and not using outside readers are strongly 
associated. We called this cluster a “trade” factm. since it is present for al- 
most 40 percent of trade house editors but for no editors in college text, 
scholarly, or university press houses. Another factor that reveals some sig- 
nificant differences among houses is the extent of profit expected in the first 
year. Almost 60 percent of college text houses found this a “very impor- 
tant” or “critical” factor in deciding to publish, about one third of the trade 
book houses said it was “very important” or “critical,” but fewer than 20 
percent of university press or scholarly houses checked this category. An- 
other strong differentiating factor was whether the book received support 
from other members of a publishing house. We found that house support 
was considered “not very important” among college text house editors as 
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well as among university press editors but was cited as “critical” or “very 
important” by almost half of scholarly house and trade house editors. 
(Throughout this section we will differentiate between university press 
and commercial scholarly editors because their responses differ some- 
what ) A fourth cluster, which we called “prestige,” includes two ele- 
ments: the potential prestige of the book itself, and the prestige of the au- 
thor in his or her profession. To this cluster, scholarly editors, university 
press editors, and trade editors all responded in the same way: about 70 
percent rated at least one of these items as “critical” or “very important.” 
Only 40 percent of college text editors, however, rated prestige as “critical” 
or “very important.” 

We grouped together four items, each of which are highly correlated, 
and called these the “commercial” factor. This included: the prospects for 
long-term profit, how well the book reads, the general commercial pros- 
pects of the book, and ease of promotion. As might be expected, university 
press editors are least likely to care about the commercial aspects of their 
books (fewer than pi percent rated two or more items as “critical” or “very 
important”). About half the commercial scholarly editors rated two or 
more items as “critical” or “very important.” Over 70 percent of college 
text and trade editors checked off two or more times from this list as “criti- 
cal” or “very important.” Thus, while there are differences in the assess- 
ment of the importance of commercial prospects, the differences among 
types of house are not as great as one might expect. 

Several points stand out. First, editors did distinguish among various 
factors in judging the potential success of a book: not everything was 
lumped together in an unseparablc mass. Second, there were, for the most 
part, more similarities among different types of house m the way books are 
evaluated than there were differences. Among the few distinguishing fac- 
tors, both trade and college editors were more concerned with first-year 
profitability, w'hile scholarly editors paid more attention to long-term 
commercial success. Subsidiary rights was also key for trade editors. 
Scholarly editors took into account the opinions of experts in the field. 
Fewer than half the university press editors or commercial scholarly edi- 
tors considered commercial prospects or profitability as the most important 
factor. In contrast, more than 60 percent of both text and trade editors 
listed commercial prospects as the single most important consideration. 

We conclude that the major task for editorial judgment is to try to de- 
termine which projects will pay their way. The criteria for financial suc- 
cess, as well as the methods through which this success is realized, differ 
considerably from one house to another; but the principle remains that 
publishing is, above all, a business. F.ditors have very different expectations 
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for their books depending on the type of house, and to some extent, on the 
type of book. We asked editors how many copies of a book they need to sell 
to “break even.” This is, of course, an unfair question. The amount varies 
according to the size of the advance an author receives, the cost of the book, 
and the size of the print run. But we were interested in a minimum figure 
editors would consider acceptable. Fditors at university presses and com- 
mercial scholarly and monograph houses cited between 2,000 and 5,000 
copies. Trade editors set their sights somewhat higher: the lowest figure 
was 6,000 copies; but 70 percent said they must sell between 10,000 and 
50.000 copies to break even. For text houses, the figure depends on whether 
one is talking about an introductory or an advanced text: the former has to 
sell many more copies. Among text editors, 40 percent said an introductory 
text must sell between 20,00(1 and 50,000 copies; and a few suggested even 
higher minimum prim runs. Thus, although commercial success is impor- 
tant to every editor, the definition of w'hat is acceptable depends on the 
milieu within which an editor works. 

Decisions about whet her to sign a book depend, as we have shown in 
this chapter, on a variety of organizational factors. Such decisions are 
reached in different ways in the various sectors of the industry and are also 
influenced by patterns of ownership of publishing houses. Formal struc- 
tures of decision making, as well as informal ones, have a strong impact on 
editorial strategies. But finally -lest it be thought that we underestimate 
purely personal factors in decision making let us note that there are hooks 
that might never have seen the light of day had it not been for the personal 
predilections and idiosyncrasies of particular editors As one scholarly edi- 
tor once put it to us, when we pointed to a book on his list that seemed un- 
likely to sell: “Yes, you are right, but 1 had a few beers with him at a recent 
scholarly meeting and I got to like the fellow. Maybe I'll make money with 
his next book, even though we might not break even with this one.” When 
all is said and done, it is still the case that the remaining craftlike aspects of 
the publishing industry allow a measure of peisonal style and judgment to 
enter into the decision-making process which would be inconceivable in a 
fully bureaucratic industrial structure. 
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Women in Book 
Publishing: A Qualified 
Success Story 


D 

X-Xn 1 1 IIS 1 * 0 IN 1 , feu trailers will legaiel book publishing as a ‘ gen 
llemanlv trade,” but it may still come as a surprise to leant that women 
outnumbei men almost two to one Because an estimated one hall to two 
thirds of the publishing industry's 72,-200 employees ait* women.* many 
ohseisers term it a “women s business ’ Olheis reset ye the term to refei to 
the increased yisihility, and influence, of a few women in impoitaut dco- 
sion-making positions Women such as Mildied Maimui, Paula Diamond, 
Judy Ly nil-del Rev, Phyllis Gran, hsthei Margohs, |om h cans, Leona 
Ncvlei, Lynn Neshit, and Helen Wolf! aie well known and respected 
within the hardcovei ttade and papciback industry Some of the most 

* 1 hi. is a pi eliminate Dcumbtr 1980 figure 1 In November 1980 th< nunit r of im 
ployces in book publishing was **0,800 

\e curate ofhtial siuistics regarding the peieentage of women tin plow is ate thfhiuh 10 
obtain Vstimates art dc lived from several souieis In a 19-1 sure e\ of publishing employees 
in Boston, at least two thirds of the employ tes we it womin In the fielel woik observations 
of a medium-large trade house and a mtdium-latgt eollege text house ovei half of the em 
plovees in cath were women 
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publicized “deals,” such as the sale of subsidiary reprint rights to mass- 
market paperback houses, often to the tune of a million or two dollars, are 
negotiated — sometimes at both ends — by women. 

Both uses of the term “women’s business” raise a numl>cr of interest- 
ing questions regarding the nature of hook publishing and the place of 
women in it. What role have women played in the historical development 
of book publishing? How does their present-day status, and work experi- 
ence, differ from that of men in publishing? And how do the career experi- 
ences and opportunities of women compare with those of men? 


WOMEN’S ROLF. IN A CHANCilNCi INDUSTRY 


A review of the role of women in the history of book publishing illumi- 
nates their present-day status. Historically, book publishers have always 
utilized the talents of women. Because their roles were either informal or 
invisible, their contribution often exceeded their recognition. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, the typical publisher was a 
small, family-owned paternalistic firm. In keeping with the prevailing 
practices and culture of the day, these “gentlemanly” publishers rarely 
formally employed women. Publishers selected successors from among 
their male heirs, as it was common toi publishing to remain in the family 
for several generations. The situation at I larper’s after the Oivil War was 
typical: because “I larper and Brothers [was] exclusively a family concern, 
any male wishing to join the firm was welcome 

But since many publishers ivcru family concern.*, wives, sisters, moth- 
ers, and daughters often helped out informally. Their tasks varied from 
keeping the books to reading and evaluating manuscripts submitted for 
publication. Neltje Doubleday and Amie Doran, two of the better-known 
w'ives, often acted as informal readers and, on more than one occasion, in- 
fluenced their husbands' decision to publish a particular book. 4 

In the early years of this century, many small publishers retained this 
same informal character and relied, to a significant extent, on the assistance 
of wives and daughters. Their role was the same, although they began for- 
mally appearing on the payroll as w'ell. Thus, in 1928 when Pascal Covici 
and Donald Friede started their own house (Covici-Friede) with only 
seven employees, Covici’s wife took care of the “business department,” and 
Friede’s wife functioned as the'chief manuscript reader/ 
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Only infrequently did husbands and wives become true partners. The 
first and most famous partnership was that of Alfred and Blanche Knopf 
who started their own firm in 1915. With Alfred as president and Blanche 
as vice-president, the early years of their partnership were particularly dif- 
ficult; as she noted in a 1928 interview, it was virtually unheard of for a 
woman to hold anything but a minor position in publishing. 6 

By the First World War, women were well established in the publish- 
ing industry. A survey of eighty-two publishing firms in 1917 revealed that 
of the total of 1,406 women employed, 259 were in editorial positions, 321 
were in publicity and promotion, and 826 were in clerical and stenographic 
jobs. 7 In this, the status of women in publishing is not unlike that of 
women in many other businesses and professions: most women worked in 
house, behind the scenes as clerks, stenographers, and secretaries, as 
assistants to edit 01 s, or as assistants and managers in what were considered 
women’s specialties- children’s books, publicity, and advertising- 
promotion. As children’s book editors and publicity or advertising manag- 
ers, many women attained visibility and esteem within the trade; yet these 
positions were always ceiling occupations for women the last rung of one 
of the only career ladders open to them. 

Because of the rapid growth of these “female” occupations, especially 
clerks and secretaries, and of the availability of a labor pool of educated 
women, book publishing has changed since 1900 from an exclusive male 
profession to a business dependent on a work force composed mostly of 
women. The original impetus for this .^hift from male to female staff grew 
out of what Margery Davies has called the “feminization of the clerical 
labor force” which occurred around 1900. In most businesses, male clerks 
and bookkeepers, working in a general capacity while “learning the trade,” 
were gradually replaced by women. This shift occurred partly because 
more women than men were graduating from high school. Since elemen- 
tary and high school teaching was the only profession from which women 
were not excluded, there were, in Davies’s words, “literally thousands of 
women with training that qualified them for jobs that demanded literacy, 
but who could not find such jobs.”* 1 

It is not difficult to see the particular attraction book publishing held 
for many of these educated women, most of whom came from privileged 
family backgrounds. Publishing itself was solidly cast as a “genteel” pro- 
fession because few publishers saw' themselves as mere businessmr n; in- 
stead, they viewed their calling as requiring a “sense of dedication which 
rose above material gains.” v Moreover, in publishing circles it was assumed 
that much of the book-buying public, particularly of novels and fiction, 
was female. And because women were ideologically associated with do- 
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mestic matters of education and culture, their active participation in the 
guardianship and enjoyment of culture, both as librarians 10 and as employ- 
ees of book and magazine publishing firms, was justified. In the words of 
Beulah Hagen, long-time assistant to Cass Canfield at I Iarper & Brothers, 
“young women, getting out of college, were so anxious to get a job in some- 
thing they could be proud of that they would go into publishing and work 
for practically nothing.” 1 ' 

Book publishers found it easy to employ women not only because 
they could, and did, pay them less than men, but because women were al- 
ways an available, adaptable, and able workforce, to be used when and 
where needed. In Marx’s terms, women were the reserve army of labor in 
publishing.* When publishers have, at various times, expanded their 
lower-level editorial staff to handle the increased flow of manuscripts into 
their offices, they have almost always turned to the writing and editorial 
talents of women. An extreme example attests to the value of female read- 
ers and editors. Kdward Bok, editor of the Ladies' Home Journal , de- 
scribed the short-lived “literary factories” that prospered briefly in the 
1H90S A group of thirty women reviewed all the daily and weekly periodi- 
cals published nationwide anti looked for ideas or stories of possible “book 
merit.” The ideas and stories were then turned over to a group of five 
women who created a .story line which a known writer fleshed out into 
book form. 12 More common was the editorial work performed by women 
in textbook and dictionary publishing throughout this century, here, 
in 1914, college-educated women numbered between 20 percent and 30 
percent . 1 4 

Within major publishing houses, few women achieved anything other 
than minor positions. While a handful became editors in chief of children's 
books or directors of publicity, and some became editors, only a tiny mi- 
nority were promoted into key executive positions. As late as November 
1974, there w'ere only six female executive heads of publishing (presidents 
and editors in chief). 14 The unusual woman who did become an editor or 
editor in chief often succeeded less owing to her own abilities, which were 
usually considerable, than to the politics and policies of the man for whom 
she worked. Thus, from the very beginning, the William Morrow Com- 

* KdiionaJ free lancers are the best example of ibis fund ion ol women as a reserve army 
of labor Publishers find it cheapet to hire free-lance copy editors, because they do not in- 
volve oveihcad costs nor do they have to U* paid benefits, compensation, and so on. Also, 
copy editors can be hired only as needed in peak periods w hich occur regularly just ttefore 
selling seasons. It is not surprising that free lancers ate usually women, they outnumlier men 
free lancers almost two to one. In the college text house in which field work was conducted, 
15 of the 17 in-house copy editors were women. The 19K0 literary Market Place listed 66 
male copy editors, 105 female, and 58 individuals or firms whose gender was impossible to 
determine. 
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pany, founded by Morrow himself in 1926, was distinguished by the num- 
ber of women in fairly high positions. Frances Phillips was director of the 
editorial department and remained in that position until 1967. Kva Colby 
became treasurer in 1931. And Kmily Street along with Klisalieth Hamil- 
ton eventually became members of the board of directors." 

Women have exerted influence on publishing in the past either as in- 
dependent publishers outside I he mainstream or as able assistants within 
major male-dominated houses. In the first instance, publishing houses 
founded or headed by women have almost always l»een small specialty 
houses operating on the periphery of major trade and text publishing. For 
example, in 1917, Flisabeth Irene Craven Davu. succeeded her deceased 
husband to become president and director of F. A. Davis, leading publisher 
of nursing texts until i960." When I lelen Mever became president of Dell 
Publishing Company in 1957, it was a significant and unusual move lot a 
woman; yet Deli, like all mass-market paperback publishers of the time, 
was considered a stepchild to the more prestigious hardcover trade houses. 

As secretaries and assistants, women have always had substantial in- 
fluence on book publishing a contribution that has seldom been acknowl- 
edged. Publishing historian John Tebbel credits Kllen Knowles Kay res as 
being the “third, unofficial partner, never given proper due” in the earl\ 
firm of Alfred I larcourt and Donald Brace (founded in 1919). X Yassar 
graduate, she had started as I larcourt 's secretary while he was still at 
Ilenrv Holt & Company (founded 1X7 }). She later moved up to do edito- 
rial and publicity work at Holt. Before she anti I larcourt married, slit* had 
allowed Harcourt to use her apartment as a temporary office, then helped 
move the office to a dark basement where she typed letters, kept books, and 
helped direct the selling. She even traveled to libraries and schools in the 
Midwest to sell the Harcourt, Brace list. “As a result of her influence,” 
Tebbel writes, “Harcourt, Brace was probably the first publishing house 
that even attempted to give women equal rights with men.” 1 

Ihe day-to-day experience of being a woman anti a secret ary -assist ant 
in publishing throughout most of this century is captured in the reminis- 
cences of Beulah Hagen, mentioned earlier as the long-time secretary and 
assistant to Cass Canfield at Harper & Brothers (Harper & Row since 
1961) for thirty-eight years until her retirement in 1975." 

As the assistant to one of the most respected anil hard-working editors 
in the trade, her work was extremely demanding. Without rancor, she de- 
scribed ( ’anfield as a “slavedriver” who “if he wanted something done or 
wanted it done faster than it was possible to do it, he would just ask for it or 
expect it. You know*, there was no discussion.” She added that he was hard 
on everybody, including himself, and “usually he’s fortunate to have peo- 
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pie around him who would do the impossible at every level.” Working 
overtime, evenings and weekends, was not unusual. Thus, for example, 
when Canfield was editorial director: 

lie had monthly luncheon meetings for all the department heads, at which 
time they reported on the hooks they were publishing and the titles that they 
had lined up for the future. And 1 had to not only order the sandwich lunches 
and serve them, hut take notes, which began the minute they began eating. I 
was taking notes all the way through most of the afternoon. Then I would 
have to spend the whole weekend transcribing these notes because I didn’t 
have time to do it in the office because of the routine office correspondence. 

As the years went by, her job changed not only because “the very na- 
ture of publishing changed a good deal over the years,” but also “more and 
more . . he left a great many of the contacts with the authors and the pro- 
duction side of books to me.” After C an field decided that a manuscript 
should be published, anti what the terms of the contract would be, Hagen 
was often responsible for seeing that the contracts department drew up the 
proper papers. She almost always handled correspondence with an author 
after the manuscript actually arrived. Afterward she always made sure that 
authors received schedules for upcoming proofs, discussed who would do 
the index the author or Harper’s and conferred with authors on innu- 
merable details. She often worked with authors on pictures and maps and 
also with the permissions department on requests from other publishers to 
repiini either entire books or excerpts of books by Harper authors with 
whom she had worked. In other words, “once the author was committed, 
then I di<l a great deal of the work that would normally be supervised by an 
editor.” 

In her position as Canfield's assistant, I lagen wielded influence among 
other house employees, with authors, and uith Canfield himself: “It’s not 
immodest to say that over the years I had a rather, perhaps, subtle but im- 
portant influence sort of behind the lines, and that was not only as far as 
dealings with authors was concerned, but also things around the house. It* I 
felt that something was going badly, or if someone had been badly treated 
or there was disagreement about something he [ Canfield | wasn’t aware of 
. . ” she did something about it. In describing an “odd situation” with a 
particularly ornery author of whom Canfield was fond, Hagen recalled 
how the author “never made trouble to Canfield. If he was making any 
complaints or being nasty about something, Beulah was always on the 
other end of that.” As with other frustrated or difficult authors, Hagen felt 
the need to remind him that “he was being a little unfair, because in the last 
analvsis. I didn’t make the decisions.” In many ways, she functioned as a 
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non-threatening sounding board, “someone on whose shoulder they could 
cry without offending their dear friend Cass.” Yet it is also equally true 
that if she agreed with an author's complaints, “I might well take it up with 
Cass in my own way— and indeed I did from time to time.” 


TIIK DIVISION OF LABOR BY SKX 


In some respects, Beulah Hagen's recollections have a contemporary ring 
to them. Most women continue to dominate certain behind-the-scenes in- 
house staff positions and exert an important influence over particular 
books. As secretaries, assistants, publicists, advertising managers, and oc- 
cupants of other low- and mid-level positions, they do not exercise control 
over the goals and policy of publishing. However, within the last few 
years, a noteworthy minority of women have moved into key decision- 
making positions in editorial acquisitions and subsidiary rights. 

Both conclusions are, in part, drawn from the results of a separate 
survey conducted in 197K. Mail questionnaires were sent to rnen and 
women in a sample of small, medium, and large college textbook, general 
trade, and mass-market paperback houses. The survey inquired into the 
backgrounds, present position, and cMreer experiences of all employees in 
the sample. Responding to the questionnaire were 117 men and 200 
women an overall response rate of 34 percent. The findings are similar to 
those found in the survey of editors discussed in chapters 4 and 5, and are 
also corroborated by interviews with successful women in publishing 
literary agents, publishers, subsidiary rights directors- and by field obser- 
vations of a general trade and a college textbook house 

As in the past, women are overwhelmingly concentrated in some oc- 
cupations and publishing specialties but are almost totally excluded from 
others. Sociologists refer to this type of sexual division of labor as “occu- 
pational sex typing.” Occupations are sex-typed when a large majority of 
the people in an occupation are of one sex, and “there is an associated nor- 
mative expectation that this is as it should be.” ,v In publishing, the depart- 
ments or specialties of advertising-promotion-publicity, subsidiary rights 
in general trade publishing, and art-design are dominated by women, who 
perform more than three quarters of the jobs in each area. Sales and mar- 
keting is the only specialty in which there are far more men than women; 
here there are two men to every woman. The remaining publishing func- 
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(ions of editorial acquisitions, manuscript editing, and production are dom- 
inated by women two to one — the same proportion as their employment 
throughout the industry. 

A pervasive logic underlies the sexual division of labor in publishing. 
The hierarchy is such that many of the occupations and specialties where 
women dominate arc at the bottom of the pyramid. The lower strata of 
every department are comprised of clerical-secretarial and various assistant 
positions (production assistant, publicity assistant, editorial assistant) 
which are overwhelmingly filled by women. Almost one third of the 
women who responded to the survey are secretaries or assistants; fewer 
than io percent of the men are in comparable positions. In fact, one reason 
why women outnumber men in some publishing specialties- --editorial ac- 
quisitions, subsidiary rights, advertising-publicity, to name just a few — is 
because these departments have a higher proportion of secretarial-assistant 
jobs than of top administrative or managerial ones. 

For the same reason, more women are employed in the larger, rela- 
tively bureaucratic publishing firms. In the survey, nearly three quarters of 
all women were employed by a large publishing house in comparison with 
just over half of all the male respondents. Small publishers employed 
nearly one eighth of the men polled but only one sixteenth of all the 
women. And nearly 90 percent of all those employed in large mass-market 
paperback houses were women. 

In socio-economic terms, this lower level of positions in all types of 
publishing possesses many characteristics of a “secondary labor market”: 
jobs are lou -paying, employees are easily anti frequently replaced, there is 
little job security , and promotion or career ladders are either very short or 
nonexistent.' 0 At the time of this survey m 197H, secretaries and assistants 
often made as little as $1 a wu-k less than $7,000 a year. The low pay 
virtually assures that most secretarial -assistant jobs will remain a female 
enclave. This helps explain the experience of one young man, now a sales 
representative, who recalled his initial attempts to enter publishing: 

In the carls 1960s, when I was looking for an cditonal job in New York, I had 
the distinct feeling, later supported by facts, that most editorial positions were 
being given to women 01 single men because they were more affordable to 
publishers 

Others have put the matter more bluntly. “I believe women are the 
slave labor force of publishing,” says a female assistant in a mass-market 
house. “It demands real determination and the desire to be there in the first 
place for the pressures and lack of money to be worthwhile.” Another 
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young woman, a mass-market paperback publicist, summed up the essen- 
tial features of this “secondary labor market”: 

I have found that publishing is a very stimulating area and very exciting, 
especially in the first years after college. I lowever, the company I work for 
now docs not try to develop its personnel or give individual opportunities for 
advancement. It’s very conservative Kinployees are underpaid, turnover big, 
no promotions from within So that one day you wake up sa\ ing “Where am I 
going?” I think many of the very talented people in publishing leave the in- 
dustry because of this. In other words, 1 would say that publishing is a 
very good career for a young person a bit confused or just starting out, but the 
companies do a lousy job of attracting, training, a id keeping talent -espe- 
cially in the sales-rnarketing area. 

frustration with the hard work, long hours, and the lack of concrete 
career possibilities in publishing leads many secretaries and assistants to 
try for greener pastures in other jobs in other industries. Consequently, 
turnover rates are very high; according to the survey, over three fourths of 
the women assistants have been in their present job less than a year. One 
woman editorial assistant noted- “There’s much discontent in many offices 
among the ‘lower ranks' who feel too bright to he doing their jobs and they 
no longer feel that they want to work five years to make $15,000 aiufget a 
token promotion.” This sentiment was echoed by a paperback editor, also a 
woman: “Publishing uses people up very quickly. They should either have 
a lot of stamina or very personal goals.”/ 

In spite of entry-level frustrations, many women persevere anti be- 
come publicists, promotion managers, copy editors, manuscript editors, 
and acquisitions editors positions other than secretary ot assistant. I his 
is trtte fin 70 percent of the women in the survey. .Most of these women 
work in what may be termed the “intermediary" professional level where 
they are employed as skilled and experienced professionals above the 
lowest level of secretaries and assistants and below- the top layer of manage- 
ment. Mere they exert much influence over the look, style, and content of 
particular hooks hut do not wield power over publishing policy. 

While this sexual division of labor is hierarchical in nature, it is also 
governed by another kind of logic in w'hich the content, or task definition, 
of the job distinguishes the work women do in publishing from that of 
men. The sociologist Jessie Bernard and the noted author Caroline Bird 
have remarked that women tend to be in occupations and organizations 
where they' do the "inside” behind-the-scenes work, while men take charge 
of “foreign relations,” or the negotiations with outsiders, customers, and 
suppliers.* 1 Nowhere is this inside-outside dichotomy more pronounced 
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than in the editorial division of labor in college text publishing. The craft 
of editing has traditionally included multifaceted tasks ranging from ac- 
quiring manuscripts for publication to aiding authors in perfecting the or- 
ganization, the grammar, and the readability of their manuscripts. The 
same editorial functions prevail in contemporary publishing but are often 
the jobs of separate individuals. 

The more autonomous, prestigious, visible role of college text acquisi- 
tions editor has, until fairly recently, been close to an exclusive male prov- 
ince. These editors, like their high-level counterparts in production and 
sales, are responsible for developing, monitoring, and negotiating relations 
with important persons outside the firm. In general, acquisitions editors 
negotiate with authors and their literary agents; sales representatives and 
sales managers sell to wholesalers, retailers, and individual buyers; produc- 
tion managers and supervisors contract with compositors, printers, and 
binders. In all instances, important decisions are made regarding the flow 
of significant sums of money in and out of the firm. 

On the lower rungs of the editorial hierarchy- the detail work -there 
are few men. I'he majority of manuscript and book editors are women. 
Copy editors, one step below manuscript editors, are almost exclusively 
women. Ont college acquisitions editor recalled how she quickly learned 
the difference between acquisitions and manuscript editors: 

On the first da) I w as there my supervisor told me theic arc two aspects of 
editorial work in publishing the in house editois, who never leave the house 
but wmk on the books themselves; and the acquisitions editors who are higher 
paid, the job is more inteicstiug, and are only men. There was a wall-divider 
literally separating the , *en from the women, the acquisitions editors from the 
m-house editors Women nesei got to go on the other side of the wall. 

As intermediatc-l<*vel professi inals, women also deal with outsiders; 
but, w ith the recent and dramatic exceptions of female trade and mass-market 
paperback editois and subsidiary rights directors, this contact is not 
critical to the publisher’s financial viability. Most women at the interme- 
diate level arc either in a supportive, uni luring role or in a customer- 
service, “greeting” role with people outside the firm. In the first case, 
women copy editors and manuscript editors communicate regularly with 
authors and continually negotiate the finer points of sentence, paragraph, 
or chapter; in contrast w’ith the acquisitions editor, these are often col- 
laborative efforts rather than conflict-ridden ones concerning contractual 
and financial terms. In the second case, the women in sales, customer ser- 
vice, anti publicity-promotion departments often bear the brunt of tirades 
from irate retailers or frustrated authors. Orchestrating authors’ tours and 
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keeping in touch with book reviewers are essentially public relations func- 
tions; this is probably why publicists are known in some quarters as the 
“airline stewardesses'’ of the publishing industry. 

If men tend to be in positions where they control relations with im- 
portant figures outside the firm, women smooth and ease these relations 
with both outsiders and insiders. The positions held by women are ones 
that oversee the passage of a manuscript from editorial through production 
and sales. Copy editors are as closely involved in production details as they 
are in editorial matters. Managing editors, many of whom are women, 
officially oversee this process. 

In trade houses, the people in publicity-advertising and subsidiary 
rights often unofficially provide feedback and information on the internal 
status and marketability of various books. Not only do women in these de- 
partments informally read and evaluate manuscripts prior to publication, 
but they also act as communication links among departments and people 
throughout the firm. According to the survey, the highest rates of daily 
contact with fellow employees are those in publicity-advertising, produc- 
tion, and subsidiary rights departments m trade publishing. As one subsid- 
iary rights manager put it, “subsidiary rights has always been pivotal in a 
sense of depending to a very great extent on everything that goes on in 
other departments— publicity, production, advertising, sales, and so forth.” 

Women have made their greatest inroads in trade and mass-market 
paperback publishing. 1 lere editorial acquisitions is no longer dominated 
by men. Actually, trade editorial was never totally inhospitable to female 
editors; for through the years a handful of women established excellent 
reputations in this area. What was a gradual rise in the number of women 
editors at both the junior and senior levels in the last decade has, within the 
last few years, become an upsurge. Nearly half of trade and mass-market 
paperback editors are women. Many leading trade houses now boast female 
executive editors and editors in chief. In the twelve New York-based 
mass-market paperback houses listed in the 1981 Literary Market Place , 
twenty-two men have the title of publisher, editor in chief, editorial direc- 
tor, or executive editor, and nineteen women have one of those titles. 

The rise of women in trade and mass-market editorial is paralleled by 
their emergence as an important force in subsidiary rights. Subsidiary 
rights directors, in addition to informally reading manuscripts and passing 
along editorial opinions, are highly visible negotiators of reprint, book 
club, and other such sales subsidiary to the initial sale of book-publication 
rights by author to publisher. The income from such sales is essential to 
the survival of most hardcover houses. Subsidiary rights directors are also 
becoming more involved in the initial decision to publish. “Forty percent 
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of my time is involved in publishing decisions,” says one such director at a 
major house. Another leading director commented on the extensive nature 
of her decision making: 

\\ hen I was hired it was understood that I’d he involved not so much in ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, but in major decisions — which are in acquisi- 
tions. It isn’t like deciding what color to make the jacket, it’s do you do the 
book? It isn’t that I have the right to say, “We must print 50,000 copies” but if 
I come in and say “ I'he first reprint er who read it called up and said ‘You've 
got $500,000 from us’ ” obviously they are going to say “1 x*t’s raise the first 
printing.” 

Women subsidiary rights directors working in tandem with women editors 
are a powerful combination in the primary editorial acquisition process- — a 
significant departure from women’s traditional peripheral status. 

kven though women have made important inroads in trade and mass- 
market paperback publishing, principally in editorial positions and subsidi- 
ary rights, the executive ranks in college, trade, and mass-market paperback 
publishing remain off limits lo all but a small minority of women. This is 
evident from the 1981 l.iterary . Market Place. In the larger sample of 142 
publishing houses from which the 21 firms in the survey were selected, 
there were a total of 666 executives (presidents, vice-presidents); 103, or 15 
percent, were women. Women have been most successful in achieving top 
executive positions in small college, small trade, and large mass-market pa- 
perback firms. In each category, women constitute around 20 percent of 
the total number of executives. 

While more women may have been entering the “executive suite” 
within the last five years, they arc rarely doing so as presidents or as inde- 
pendent publishers. In the same sample of 142 houses, there were only 9 
women presidents. Although this i.. a 50 percent increase over the previous 
year ( 1980), when there were only 6 women presidents, it should be em- 
phasised that fewer than one tenth of all female executives are presidents 
and publishers. Small general trade publishers offer the most opportunity 
to women, as 7 of these 9 women are in this sector of publishing. One of the 
newest women in the presidential ranks left an executive position within an 
established house to start her own publishing company. At this writing, 
there are two women presidents at large adult trade or mass-market paper- 
back houses. 

These numbers are significant compared with those in other indus- 
tries. Although it is estimated that women comprise only 1 percent of all 
top corporate managers, they fare somewhat better in service industries 
such as banking, retailing, and advertising/* Women have made significant 
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strides of late in the heavily male-dominated communications industries of 
television and film. A 1980 New York Times article describing the top 
women in the Hollywood movie studios noted that most of them had only 
recently assumed their positions. Although some of these women hold high- 
level and prestigious production positions, approximately two dozen arc vice- 
presidents in non-production jobs.*’ The percentage of women executives 
in book publishing clearly exceeds the percentage of top women executives 
in the three major television networks. Of the one hundred listed members 
of the boards of directors and company officers of the three networks, only 
seven are women. Not one of the many network division presidents is a 
woman.' 4 


CARKKR PA'I'IIS SKPARA I K AND UNKQl’AL 


Although women tnay fare well in book publishing compared with women 
in other industries, the important question remains unanswered: given the 
many women employed in publishing, why are there not mute at the top- 
Differences in social background and aspirations of the women and men in 
publishing are not the answer. According to the survey, women and men 
enter publishing with backgrounds thjit are close to identical. 'They come 
from white-collar anti professional families; they are highly educated, 
many at elite private colleges; and nearly all are white. 'There are only 
slight differences in religion, place of birth, and college major, women are 
more often Jewish, born in the New York metropolitan area, and arts and 
letters majors, particularly Knglish and Knglish literature, in college. Men 
are more often Protestants, born outside the Kastern seaboard, and almost 
as likely to be social science as arts and letters majors in college. Kven 
though this sample includes persons in all types of publishing, the findings 
bear a striking resemblance to the characteristic backgrounds of editors, as 
discussed in chapter 4. 

Reasons for entering publishing are as similar for men and women as 
are their modes of entry. Only a small minority-— 10 percent -of the men 
and women in the survey always aspired to work in publishing. Such was 
the sentiment of one young woman who “wanted to become an editor 
when 1 graduated from college; I had no idea, really, what an editor did, 
but I wanted to become one.*’ Most people enter publishing “accidentally.” 
The following is a fairly typical account of how a successful editor in chief 
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of a mass-market paperback house, now in her forties, fell into a career in 
publishing: She had been an English major at the University of Iowa, was 
married and raising two children in the mid-1950s with “no intention 
whatsoever of getting into publishing. Although I was antsy, the idea of 
work w’as alien.” When her marriage dissolved, she began looking for work. 
A friend was a proofreader at Fawcett Books, “and since I’d had an English 
background, that seemed the only logical thing to get into.” She started out 
in the editorial production department at Fawcett, became a copy editor, 
and eventually worked her way up w’ilhin various houses to her present 
position. 

Women and men find their first job in publishing through analogous, 
but not identical, means. Slightly more men were actually recruited by a 
publisher. Although uncommon today, in the past the larger college text- 
book houses sent recruiters to major campuses to hire young male gradu- 
ates as college travelers. While more women obtained their first publishing 
job through agency or ad, more men used the direct approach of “knocking 
on doors.” Just over one third of both women and men in the survey found 
their first job in publishing through a family member, a friend, or contacts 
made at a publishing program such as Radcliffe's Course in Publishing 
Procedures or the Denver Publishing Institute. Almost 90 percent of the 
men had male contacts or relatives w'ho aided them, while two thirds of the 
women used female contacts anti relatives. 

Any similarity in the backgrounds and aspirations of men and women 
prior to their arrival in publishing disappears once they enter their first job. 
As Rosabel h Moss Kanter so well demonstrated, when one enters an orga- 
nisation, he or she is pla ed not only in a job, but in an “opportunity 
structure” that defines future job prospects.*’ Because women typically 
enter as secretaries and men as sal« representatives, travelers, or editorial 
or other assistants, men ami women have not had equal career opportuni- 
ties. As discussed earlier, the secretary or assistant position is part of the 
secondary labor market in all types of publishing; career ladders upward 
are at best weakly defined and usually nonexistent. The absence of clear- 
cut career opportunities and the low pay contribute to high turnover rates. 
Extraordinary effort and dedication, long hours and non-routine demon- 
strations of competence and ambition are required for one to jump out of 
this secretarial ghetto. 

In contrast, men typically entered publishing in positions that prom- 
ised, but did not necessarily guarantee, upward mobility. In college text- 
book publishing, career paths are the most formalized and the sex typing is 
most pronounced. While the dynamics of editorial mobility are discussed 
elsewhere, it is worth repeating that editorial career paths have, until re- 
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cently, been separate and unequal Women were automatically excluded 
from the ranks of acquisitions editors because they were never hired as 
travelers The traveler position is the hrst rung on a formal career ladder 
leading upward not only to acquisitions editor but into sales management 
and administration 

Not until the late 1960s and 1970s were some women promoted to ac- 
quisitions editor Without the prerequisite sales experience, many ol these 
women found it difficult to muster the support and recommendations of 
the sales staff in their unusual move from m-house manuscript editing to 
acquisitions editor At one large college text house, the women who did 
become acquisitions editors averaged twelve veais along a four-job ladder, 
while the male editors averaged three years on a shorter two-job laddet 
While these women started as secretaries, eventually became copy editors 
and manuscript or book editors before becoming acquisitions editors the 
men who excelled in their hrst year of selling as college travelers were 
quickly promoted to acquisitions edit 01 

In contrast to the formalized and clearly sex typed cateer paths in col 
lege text publishing, those leading to acquisitions editor m trade and mass 
market publishing are not separate, although they are still unequal that is, 
men and women travel similar routes but at different rates and with differ 
ent expei lenees 1 he difficulties, as well as possibilities, of a woman 
ehoreographmg a career in indc or mass market paperback publishing are 
highlighted m the following career biogiaphv of a successful woman 


T I IF I NC-iRh 1)1 1 N I S Of hhMXLf C ARMR SI C C hSS 


Almost all women in publishing start out the same as secretaries yet the 
journey and the destination of each are unique This is not to say that 
women do not have certain career experiences in common Women share 
specific patterns of career success that make their work experiences and 
eareet advancement qualitatively different iiom those of men A detailed 
cateer histoiy reflects this difference and illustrates the ingredients of 
female career success 

Like most women, this particular woman started as a secretary in the* 
early 1960s but, unlike most, is now a vice-pi esident, assistant publishei, 
and subsidiary rights director of a major New York trade house With a 
degree in history from a midwestern college, she considered graduate 
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school, married instead, and, with no relatives or contacts in publishing, 
applied for a job as an indexer at a large, diversified New York publishing 
firm. The personnel director referred her to another opening in the firm. 
She was hired as the personal secretary to the president. 

Even though ‘'publishing per se wasn’t really something I’d thought 
about,” she did find the job both interesting and challenging. The publish- 
ing house was undergoing management changes every two years or so, and 
“everylxKly there was working seven days a week all the time.” She gave 
notice and, in her words, 

I w’as going to go to another publishing company, a smaller company, again in 
a kind of catch-all capacity working for the president. And when 1 went in to 
tell the man I worked for about this, he said “I won’t let you do that because 
it's just going to be another dreary job like this one’s been for you. Because 
you’re very capable and you don’t know enough to say ‘no’ wdicn somebody 
says do something, > ou’ll end up running the place but at a level where you’ll 
have no impact.” At that point, there was a vacancy in the subsidiary rights 
department. So he said, “This makes so much more sense. At least,” this is the 
very crucial thing he said, “At least you’ll he learning a very specific skill that 
\ou can use somewhere else. You’re very well organised; you’re management 
oriented; now learn something in an aiea that you can take somewhere 
else I w.as working vers closely with him and we became good friends, 
and still are. But it’s that kind of fluke, // zea\ on/) became it was somebody 
who was interested in me because l\i worked real/) ha id for him, that he was 
concerned enough not to let me tear off and do something else And that’s 
really where it all started | Kmphasis added | 


In the period since tlun, her career has taken off. She acquired valu- 
able experience as a subsidiary' rights manager; and when her superior was 
lured to another house, she soon followed. After two more years in subsidi- 
ary rights, and due to her extensive involvement in editorial decisions, the 
president of the company asked her to take over the house’s small special- 
ized paperback line and transform it into a broader, more ’commercial sub- 
sidiary. She took on the job at considerable personal and emotional cost. As 
she said, “It was very exciting, and if you thrive on chaos and really get 
high on that — some people do, I don i - it’s terrific. But 1 just found that it 
was a perpetual non-stop job where on your best day you were a little be- 
hind, and on your worst day, you thought it was last month.” Following a 
period of extensive management reoiganization, she “saw the handwriting 
on the wall about the direction things were going to go,” and “since it was 
not what I wanted,” she resigned. In the meantime, she had been talking 
with a woman about the possibility of taking her place after the latter was 
promoted to associate publisher. Two month before our interview in the 
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late 1970s, the subject of this account was offered and accepted het present 
position as vice-president, assistant publisher, and subsidiary rights 
director 

This success story not only demonstrates various facets of career mo- 
bility m publishing but also is testimony to the haidships and rewards of 
the day-to-day routine for both women and men, a publishing career can 
be exciting, stimulating, and demanding During the time that she was 
consumed with revamping the papeiback line, she was chastised b\ a 
friend for “working between eighteen and twenty hours a day ” She 
denved a great sense of accomplishment and vitality from het cfioits, how- 
evei, at the same time she often found heiself “most mornings waking up at 
three o’clock,” anxious and worried about foigctting to letuin a call 01 
check out a contract clause 

One of us has wutten about “gieedv institutions,’ oigani/ations that 
require neat total commitment of then mem bets * Publishing is a good 
example, as it is particulaily demanding of the personal lives of women 
According to the survey, nearly two thuds of the women are single, while 
just over half (55 peicent) of the men ate married I his disparity does not 
lesult fiom the predominance of women in the lower strata of secretarial 
and assistant jobs, foi more men than women undo the age of twenty -five 
are single \s the men m publishing progress in both age and cateet tluv 
are increasingly likely to be mained, wheieas oldet women m publishing 
aie only slightly mote likely to be mained than their youngei female col 
leagues Siunlaily, a mmontv of womfn (only 1 * peiccnt), but a majonty 
of men (over $0 peicent), haye children Single women often look with 
awe at the successful woman who manages to combine family and caico 
“Some of the best women m publishing have children, s iv s one female 
editor, who is single “ \nd they aie also the most driven ’ 

1 he cost of being a woman m publishing is also financial \ccoidmg 
to the Miivey, over half of the women in the three sectors of publishing 
(college text, general trade, and mass-maiket papttback) report salaries of 
less than $1 $,000 a yeat, just undet a quarter of the men fall into this cate 
goiy I bus, of the people making less than Si y,ooo a year in 1978, 80 pei- 
cent were women Of those making more than $27,000 annually, just over 
one third were women Much, but not all, of the diffeiencc m average male 
and female salaries disappears accoidtng to particulai level and type of job 
Both inale and lemale secretaries take home the same generally low sal- 
aries $qo to $200 a week \t lughei levels, howevei, some salaiv differ- 
ences remain In many cases, these differences result from overt sexism in 
the form ol unequal pay tor equal work In othei instances, these salary dif- 
ferences stem from the inequalities built into the occupational structure 
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where, even though the actual work may differ little, women occupy the 
lowei and lowest paving positions within depaitmcnts 

Despite these c laims on one’s time, energy, personal life, and pocket- 
book (if publishing is one s sole income), few women feel they have been 
the victims of outright disc mnination \s one successful subsidiary rights 
director put it, * Discrimination in publishing rarely occurs personally — 
lathei, it’s onlv in tenns of the w a\ the whole* industry is structured ” Not 
on'y have men l>\ passed the lowest rung secretary but women have 
had moit difficulty gaining access to and using organizational resources 
and ptoplc impottant in one’s woik and caieei Many women editors, tra- 
ditionally excluded fiom editors luncheon clubs, organizations such as the 
( entury ( lub and othet all male gatherings, are at an obvious disadvan- 
tage in not being pait of the old boy network 

1 lit same male dominated authouty structure has c reated other 
woik-ielated obstacles foi women L nlikc many other businesses that are 
pervaded by an implicitly male managtiial ethie book publishers are char- 
acterized by a kind of paternalism at all levels I he successful assistant 
puhlishti just described always woikcd foi nun of strong, distinctive pei- 
sonalitv Slit worked in one him where all three of the editorial directors 
wen women who it potted ducctly to a domineering male president an 
aiiangcnicnt that ptompttd people to call them the ‘C hailie’s Angels” of 
publishing \et he was somebody who did t ike a certain amount of plea- 
sure in seeing his gnls achieve something ’ In the opinion of this woman 
isststant publisher such itlationships especially oldei men dealing with 
younger women art inherently ambiguous I hev can let you get away 
with a lot it you aic willing to let them have that feeling that ultimately 
they still have the powet oyer you Such lelationships also breed suspi- 
cion among the office staff about the motives and methods of the successful 
woman \tthcveiv least the fe malt suboi chnatc is accused of, or assumed 
to be, using ingratiating tactics w ith her malt superior I he male colleague 
of a well-known subsidiary tights director once commented on her “great 
gift foi getting along with all these maniacal pc isonahtics,” and added, “Of 
courst, having long eyelashes doesn t hurt 

I he real key to this young assistant publisher’s success, as she herself 
acknow I edged is the fact thai she was tent unate to have a person again a 
mar who was her immediate boss take an interest in her career and, m 
effect, sponsor or promote her to higher and better positions In this case, 
he persuaded her not to take another secretarial job, but encouraged her to 
take a newly available subsidiary rights position where she could learn 
“specific skills” that she could use somewhere else Daniel l^evinson has 
written of the importance of mentors and sponsors in the seasons of one’s 
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life and in the stages of one’s career T his mentoring relationship occurs 
most frequently m the work setting and is critical m the shaping of a 
career 2 ~ In publishing, as in other businesses and professions, it is not suf- 
ficient to be highly motivated, ambitious, committed to a career, or tal- 
ented one must be noticed and supported “by the right people ' 

While most people receive some form of help advice or encourage- 
ment in their careers, one does not obtain a sponsor or a mentor automati- 
cally As a female associate editor in a trade house put it 

It’s important to work for tomtom who is lme’tstcd in sharing information, 
passing responsibihtv, encouraging sour progress and has the influtnn to 
help you move upward I acking influence \oui irnmtdiitt boss t m at hast 
train you to prtpait you for a move to another company in a better job 

hven though in the survey more women (almost thite fourths) than men 
(nearly two thirds) repotted receiving some form of htlp in then carters 
from certain people, it is likelv that more men had sponsors who were 
influential 

1 he nature of sponsorship as an informal mechanism of recruitment 
into the middle and upper levels hi hook publishing automatically favors 
the promotion of men ovc*r women i rom iht point of view of th» mentor, 
sponsorship is a wav of selecting suitable candidate's lot training promo 
tion, and advancement In the abscnct of tangible mcasuits of taltnt or 
ability, editorial directors, publishc'i^r, and sales manage ts piobably favoi 
select, and therefore sponsor aspirants thev perteivt to lie like the*niselves 
I his is particularly the ease in the uneeitain social environment of book 
publishing, an exceedingly peisonal business dependent on inteiptrsonal 
ties and loyalties In publishing, as in anv profession oi business, the jnfot 
mal sponsorship system results in the perpetuation of the social typts in 
power in this case, white upper-middle class males 

It is not hard to understand the difficulties encounteied by women, 
minorities, and others who, on the surface, do not fit the mold I ament 
ing what she calls the "homogenous unidimensional staff" among editots, 
one young female assistant editoi feels that publishing as a catcer should 
be open to a wider range of people as it is now , it is too homogenous a 
group ” \ black male traele salts representative feels that “minorities anti 
w omen at ehiredmvai ions departments nicielv to satisfy some ‘guuleline,’ but 
that their opportunities for advancement aie severely impaired hy the atti- 
tudes and actions of their white male superiors ” 1 1c added that the “young, 
up-and-coming cclc'brities are always white males from the I ast or Midwest, 
never a woman, never a black or chicano 

Yet some women do acquire influential mentors, most often men, and 
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have been sponsored into key editorial and subsidiary rights positions.* 
The built-in male bias of sponsorship acts as a kind of screen to facilitate 
the rapid advancement of outstanding and talented men to the top; it also 
makes possible the not-so-rapid movement of less-than-exceptional men to 
the middle levels. This same process virtually assures that the women who 
are sponsored and make it to both levels, top and middle, often surpass 
many of their male colleagues in drive, intellect, and experience. Says one 
trade editor: “ I o be a successful career woman in what is still a man’s in- 
dustry . . . one has to work harder, be brighter, more articulate, and more 
consistently businesslike in demeanor than one’s male counterparts.” Con- 
sequently, the women who have been sponsored into editorial, subsidiarv 
rights, and even a few' marketing positions arrive more than qualified, hav- 
ing developed expertise and acquired well-grounded experience along the 
way. 

By virture of such credentials, it has behooved the nun who are pub- 
lishers to promote their female talent. Being in the right place at the right 
time certainly helps. “If you have a man running the department,” says a 
leading subsidiary rights manager, “the likelihood is you're going to have a 
woman in number two. And, if she’s any good, she’s going to eventually 
get the job.” As Michael Korda, editor in chief of Simon & Schuster, 
wrote, “Publishers did not set out to promote women as a deliberate policy; 
they simply had no choice.”’* 

There are no two better examples than in the careers of the women in 
mass-market paperback editorial and in subsidiary rights in trade publish- 
ing. Many women in mass- market paperback earned reputations as readers 
and editors of "women’s fiction.” This market for gothics and historical 
romances is strong and steady. “The women’s reading public is so impor- 
tant,” according to a woman paperback editor, “and few men can read well 
for it.” 2y Similarly, Judith Rossner, author of Looking for Mr C ioodbar 
(Simon & Schuster, 1975), believed only a female editor was interested in 
her first novel “because she felt for the heroine and let herself be moved by 
the story. ” ,n These women had developed an expertise that fueled their 
careers when the paperback indus* r, took off. “Boom — paperback pub- 
lishing comes into its own,” says an editor, “and there are many women 
w'ho’ve been around and know their business.” 

* A majority of both men and women in the survey received career assistance from 
men. Eighty percent of ihc men had male “helpers,” while nearly 60 percent of the women 
also had career "helpers” who were men. Female respondents in the suivey tend to receive 
the same kind of assistance from their male and female “helpers”- support and encourage- 
ment and on-the-job training. In contrast, male respondents reported very different forms of 
assistance depending on whcihei thetr “helper” was male or female. From female “helpers,” 
men receive support and encouragement; from male “helpers,” men receive on-the-job train- 
ing 
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The changing structure of trade and mass-market paperback publish- 
ing in the 1960s gave rise to the unanticipated dominance of women m sub- 
sidiary rights One director recalled the status of subsidiary rights “in the 
old days,” when it was the “lowest job on the totem pole before there were 
auctions and new money, it was an accounting process and very dull ” I'he 
details and handling of reprint sales and permissions were either done by an 
editor’s assistant 01 by the women in a eontiaets and permissions depart- 
ment What was “once a clerk’s job” was radically transformed “when the 
money started coming in and women were in those jobs And they knew all 
the people, who to talk to, they were there on the scene ’ \s another sub- 
sidiary rights manager recalled 

Until ten years ago subsidiary rights wasn t even consult red 10 be irnpor 
tant I hen when tht paperback industry went cuckoo and when the 

heavy competition stalled lor buying paperback rights then tht it wtic all 
these women sitting m what had been tonsultitd nol tcrnbly important 
jobs just another sersitc department \nd all of sudtltn they ha\e an 
enormous amount of power 


By accident, women were in the right place -editotial assistants and eon 
tracts and permissions managers at the right time and publishes and 
editors had little choice hut to promote them into htghei positions 

It is for the same reasons that women are said to have more, caieer op 
portumties in a smallet house As one/xpcrieneed senior trade tchtor said, 
“A smaller firm, if it is sound, gives more opportunity to generalize anti 
moie scope for individual progress Not only are there advantages in the 
infoimality and the oppoitumty to ltam 111 a smaller house, but there is 
mote opportunity to be visible and ‘ selected by a sponsot simply because 
the pool of candidates is smaller In a system wheie sponsorship is critical 
to catetr mobility, and where the natme of sponsorship tends to favor the 
recruitment and sponsorship of men, the stnallet house offers moie oppor- 
tunities for a woman to bee time visible, to voice ambition to demonstrate 
competence, and thus to acquire, a sponsoi who lakes an active interest in 
furthering her careet 


PRfSfN I I RbNDS AND Hll Rf POSSIBII.I I If S 


Will book publishing become a “women’s business” controlled by women 
and not just dominated bv them in terms of sheer numbers 3 Much depends 
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on the outcome of present tiends Women appear to be entering publishing 
at a greater rate than men In i9-*K, a personnel duector at a large well- 
known publishing house reported that between May 1976 and April 1977, 
two thirds of its applicants were women Popular publishing courses, such 
as the Denver Publishing Institute's, teport that around three quarters of 
their applicants and giaduates are women 11 

The sex tv ping of entry -level jobs, and then contingent career ladders, 
has ceased Populai opinions about women s aptitudes, such as “women do 
not have editorial minds,” are no longei publicly espoused Yet it docs not 
appear that women and men aie equally taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity Secietants arc still ovt iw helmmglv female, although men are now 
enteung at this level Many starting sales positions ate now filled bv 
women who are theieby entering the pool fiom which futuie sales manag- 
ers will be selected 

( learlv the pic*< nee of many women at the lower levtls in all types of 
firm puls moic pressuic on the middle and uppet levels to ahsotb them 
\mbitious young women ate imicasinglv iclu< taut to temain stuck in sec- 
ictanal and other low level positions that women in the" past gladly ac- 
cepted k I was a sccrciaiv, says 011c woman who entered publishing in the 
mid i9<;os Pie women’s lib With a master s degree For four veais 1 
worked, duung which tunc 1 thought it was an honot to lead books and 
write reports and put books togcthci and wnte flap copy ’ I* ven with such 
sentiments, many women are still unwilling to trade* the glamour of a job in 
publishing for slow carter advancement 

I he pressure is piobably mote acute in the middle and upper levels of 
publishing \s one female subsidiary rights director expressed it 

Sooner or later everybody finds mrsclf blocked at any major management 
Icycl \ lot of women havt verv « It gain titles now lint it s like* the men have 
bought oil their ambition with the tubs It s an interesting tune tight now 
\nd there aie <1 lot of fairly young women who are pushing at the bottom of 
the top \nd what will hipjKii in the nt vi fivi years 5 

Whether women will break 1 1 rough what are now their mid-level 
ceiling occupations and assume top management positions remains to be* 
seem I he relative youth of the men at the top in many houses poses an ob- 
stacle to the career advancement of ambitious women and the men just 
below them I his, in combination with the relative paucity of uppei -mid- 
dle and upper management positions and the vast pool of ambitious aspi- 
rants, suggests that the lattei’s wholesale promotion into the very top may 
be a long time m coming Due to the dynamics of sponsorship, women w ill 
still face stiff competition from men 
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It is likely that more women will move up, but only as the men at the 
top move up into a parent company or out of publishing altogether As 
publishing houses grow larger and, simultaneously, as more publishing 
houses are bought by larger conglomerates, women mav become directors 
of the “publishing subsidiaries,” but they will continue reporting to male 
presidents or chairmen As an executive, and perhaps as a member of a 
board of directors, the woman publisher will find herself, once again, 
operating m a predominately male environment where a great deal of club- 
manship exists 1 his was the experience of one female publisher w ho re- 
ported to an all-male board of directors of her par« nt company She found 
them “not very kindly disposed to the notion of women as heads of the 
houses they own ’ As she explained. It’s still in New \ork, and in pub 
hshing we're all used to women achieving things and being treated with a 
certain amount of respect I hat doesn’t go on in the icst of the world 
By the same token, as trade publishing comes more and more to pro- 
vide material for the larger, mote powerful mcdia/enteitainrncnt industry, 
women in kev editorial and publisher positions will be increasingly nego 
tiating and working with men in those laigely male-dominated industiies 
A lemalt vice-piesulent in publishing points out the difficulties she en 
countets in these ti ansae t ions • 

I vc alw ivs felt it | (iiscnniin ition | outside of publishing I mean when I was 
in the advertising world 01 every liny I ve tvei gone into i world tint ts not 
ouis or out into Hollywood which I have to do i lot 1 can be trivehng 
with m\ editor in chief and I can be saying the worels and they ic looking it 
him I hit happens ill the tunc in Hollywood 

I his is not to say that women do not continue to encounter gicat ob 
stacks and male piejuchccs within publishing Because women executives 
at the top ate* still in the minoiity, intei action with male colleagues is often 
fraught with difficulty A woman executive and co-publisher explained 

It is a continuing snuggle to be taken seriously One his to establish bona 
fnh r daily another problem is the lac k ol ease in staking out responsibility 
uul m finding a voice that is listened to, but docsn t grate I he line between 
whispering your ideas and intimidating men is finer than vou would imagine 

It more women gam entry to the top levels, the extent to which 
women will be doing business with women would exceed present levels, 
which are already significant As it is now, the following scenario is not 
rare a female author represented by a female literary agent submits a 
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manuscript to an editor who is a woman and who, in turn, seeks publishing 
approval from her editor in chief, who also is a woman The paperback 
subsidiary rights subsequently would lie sold to a female mass-market pa- 
perback editor In both firms, the book would be promoted, advertised, and 
publicized by women Alen in sales management would oversee sales and 
distribution, but the odds are that a woman would buy the book, especially 
if it were a historical or a modern romance 

According to many women, there are decided advantages in dealing 
and negotiating with other women Since gender is taken for granted, sex 
does not interfere with the relationship As one woman publisher put it. 
Women aie in publishing because tor the most part they’re very serious 
women and not just working for a lark ” Such mutual respect makes for di- 
rect and forthright encounters, often devoid of “a lot of maneuvering ” 
While the qualitative nature of women negotiating with women may 
be open to debate, the tact ot these continuing relationships an emergent 
and increasingly important net w oik of sorts is not Barbara Bannon, ex- 
ecutive editor ot Pubhshit \ ft etk/y, recently commented that “women are 
netwoikmg moic ’ and helping other women advance to the top taster , ‘ 
1 his women’s network functions not only as a mutual support system but 
also to relav important job , work , and career related information to 
women in many quarters 

I he pervasiveness and strength of a women’s network would not 
counter the forces already iflecting the status and the future ot the women 
in subsidiary tights Since subsidiary rights n a profit center, will more 
men move in and take over' Or w-ill subsidiary rights fall from power as 
quickly, and unexpectedly, as it moved to center staged 

\t least for the short term, it appeals that women will continue to 
dominate subsidiary rights In some circles, it is widely held that men will 
not be drawn to subsidiary rights because of the low salaries As one lead- 
ing subsidiary rights director put it, “ I he middle-level executive jobs 
women would take tor salaries that men wouldn’t consider — especially in 
subsidiary rights Some subsidiary rights managers in the survey reported 
salaries of less than $20,000 annually One director of subsidiary rights 
disclosed a salary just under $30,000 a year, her male colleague in sales 
management received over $40,000 annually 

Although the number of men in subsidiary rights may be increasing 
slightly, the supply of female candidates still far exceeds that of male ones 
In looking for a replacement for her former position of subsidiary rights 
director, a newly promoted vice-president conducted a thorough talent 
search “1 could find five possible people — all voung women And there 
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was not a man to be seen. Nobody. In terms of established people, the men 
just didn’t measure up. They didn’t come close.” 

It is more difficult to assess how changes in the industry will affect 
subsidiary rights sales. It is perhaps significant that by the 1960s, just as 
women became a dominant force in subsidiary rights, the traditional con- 
trol that hardcover publishers exercised over these rights was being 
eroded. ’ ’ As literary agents become more successful in retaining subsidiary 
rights to their authors' books, subsidiary rights managers will be left with 
less to sell. Similarly, if mass-market paperback publishers acquire all the 
rights to books, including first -time publication, »hey will be shopping for a 
hardcover trade publisher, rather than the reverse. Many mass-market pa- 
perback houses have created their own hardcover trade imprints. Further 
inroads into the power of subsidiary rights occur when a trade house, in 
conjunction with its own mass-market paperback line, acquires and pub- 
lishes books. Stripped of major sources of revenue, especially paperback 
reprint rights, subsidiary rights managers will perhaps return to “filing 
contracts and processing permissions,” in the words of a subsidiary rights 
director. 

Changes in the industry’s structure affect changes ivithm publishing 
firms which may reduce the status of women even as they assume top edi- 
torial positions. As publishers scramble to stay profitable, and as the finan- 
cial risks and stakes become greater, financial and budgetary considerations 
increase the power of sales, marketing, and finance departments at the ex- 
pense of editorial departments. In college textbook publishing, for exam- 
ple, the acquisitions editor may become less autonomous, more specialized, 
and more circumscribed by “management objectives”; the acquisitions 
editor may become subject to more strict control and tighter supervision. 
Many trade houses, infused with a new “managerial ethic,” are introducing 
new criteria of editorial “financial accountability,” also known as “per- 
formance standards.” Such measures range from computer-based profit- 
ability formulas intended to calculate projected profit loss figures for given 
books, to increased market research expenditures, to the hiring of business 
and financial managers to quantify editors' “track records.” 

With such changes, editorial acquisitions may become yet another fe- 
male ghetto. Bernice I loffman, former editor at Mc(sraw -1 Iill, explained in 
a 1974 interview the connections between such changes in publishing and 
the status of women: 

Committee choices are based on budget considerations largely, which proba- 
bly did not happen before. It raises the question of whether editors have as 
much power as they once did. whether their power is more circumscribed and 
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the whole question of who controls sshat editors want to do The minute any 
lobs ate open to wonun and niinontics, \ou think maybe* the nature of the 
jobs has changed ’ 4 

If these tiends continue unabated, theie may be associated changes in 
the tiaditional cateet ladders leading to the top Finance and legal people, 
usually men, fiom the parent company inav with mote ficquency be intro- 
dticed into top publishing management positions Oi, upper management 
mas be instead reciuited ducctly through in-housc sales, marketing, oi fi- 
nance depaitments, thus l»\ passing e*ditorial ahogethet I his would simply 
be an outcome of a long-standing conflict between a managerial ideology 
dependent on financial and Itgal controls and a ptofessional ideology 
rooted in the traditional ciaft based lute infusing the publishing of books 
Since women are joining the executive tanks with extensive editonal Lack- 
giounds, and men aie entering as conttolleis, lawyets, and accountants, 
this conflict is also gentle t based 1 he fact that women iite doing business 
with figures, negotiating impottant financial deals and enjoying it, does not 
mitigate the extent oi this conflict I he i cason is that the* bieadlh of pub- 
lishing experience acquired by women en mute to rhe top may challenge 
the aulhonly of male finance and legal managers who, in contiast, enter 
with little ducct publishing expe ncnce In any case, tiaelc*, college text, and 
mass maikt't editorial lcquisitions may well become a low ceiling, low- 
po\vc*r enclave much like* children s book cchtonal oi public tty -promotion 
adv e r t ising depa t tine nt s 


( ()N( I l SION 


Over the years, changes in the natuie and structure of publishing have 
resulted m occupational changes, most of which have been conducive to 
the increased employment of women Net, with few exceptions, women 
have remained at the bottom of the occupational hierarchy, dominating 
secretarial and assistant positions, service and staff departments such as 
publicity and advertising, and less prestigious departments such as chil- 
dren’s books Compared with other mdustnes, however, women have been 
modestly successful in achieving middle, and even some top, executive po- 
sitions Publishing may truly become a women’s business in that women 
will be doing business with women, ‘generating revenue, and making pub- 
lishing policy 1 his may occur just as publishing is increasingly controlled 
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by outside interests These interests may not only homogenize the prod- 
uct — namely, books -but also bureaucratize and standardize the organiza- 
tion — namely, occupations. Women may be disenfranchised even as they 
move to the top. 

The woman who desires more autonomy and power may have to fol- 
low the lead of many women who have left successful careers in publishing 
to become literary agents. Becoming independent publishers is another op- 
tion, as yet not greatly utilized. If women continue to dominate subsidiary 
rights and also become publishers and literary agents, they will become an 
even more powerful force in publishing, leaving behind the days when 
women were influential in unseen and unsung ways 
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Craft and Corporation : 
The Organization of 
Publishing Houses 


In MOST INDL'STKIKS, cottapt* features and modem bureaucratic 
and corporate features appear in historical sequence, thev belong to dis- 
tinctly different historical periods. Hut in book publishing, cottage and cor- 
porate features exist side by side, although not always in harmony. In 
today's publishing world we have struggling two- and three-person firms 
alongside huge conglomerate enterprises with many subsidiaries involved 
in books, newspapers, films, and cab!** »elevision. Within the publishing 
subsidiary itself there may be college text, scholarly monograph, and hard- 
cover trade divisions. For example, Mc(iiaw-Hill has both trade and text 
divisions as well as scholarly and reference book divisions. McCiraw-1 fill is 
also a diversified, transnational “information” coiporation involved in 
many activities — such as Business li'eek magazine. Standard and Poor’s 
credit ratings, and economic forecasting —that are remote from book pub- 
lishing. Random House has a trade division, both school and college text 
divisions, and a juvenile book division. Under the Random House um- 
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brella, there are a number of other publishing imprints and houses, includ- 
ing Vintage Books, the Modern Library, Ballantine Books, Pantheon 
Books, and Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Random House, Inc., is itself a subsidi- 
ary of Newhouse Newspapers which purchased Random House from 
RCA, Inc., for $65,000,000 to $70,000, 000 in 1980. Random I louse also dis- 
tributes the publications of a number of very small publishing firms. 

The continued survival of both cottage and corporate features makes it 
impossible to point to a particular period in the industry's history and de- 
finitively state that then publishing underwent a profound transformation. 
Some houses have changed significantly and look more like other modern 
corporations than like nineteenth-century publishers. Yet the economics of 
book publishing being what it is, small houses continue to survive, and 
even proliferate. However, we can trace some changes, in the structure of 
publishing organizations and in the philosophy of publishing practices, 
that illustrate the transition from craft to modern corporation that many of 
today’s firms have undergone. 

A review of the industry published in 191 } noted that the tendency of 
general trade publishers to diversity into textbook and subscription pub- 
lishing was becoming more pronounced The author, Cieorge P Brett, 
president of Macmillan, stated: 

Among the larger publishers of the counu\, lhat is. those who carry on the 
business of honk -publishing in its ^riguial meaning, and as it is still iiudet 
stood by the general public, there now remain only a few who confine then 
publications to hooks in general literature 1 

Brett was describing the origins of the multi-divisional publishing firm that 
is now typical of almost all houses of any size. As houses moved from gen- 
eral publishing to several divisions, the number of customers and the range 
of “products” increased. People at the top of a publishing house found 
themselves less concerned with day-to-day activities and more involved in 
developing long-range plans, coordinating and reconciling the activities of 
various departments. Since close supervision of routine w r ork is no longer 
possible in multi-divisional houses, publishers began evaluating their de- 
partments on the basis of performance criteria. The shift from a simply or- 
ganized house that published for one market to a more complex firm that 
published for several markets and encountered a variety of environmental 
demands can be viewed as a key stage in the transformation of publishing 
from a cottage business or occupation to a corporate enterprise. 

However, this change primarily affected people in top management 
positions. The impact on editors was probably not immediate, and change 
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in their role occurred gradually In the 194H Bowkei Memorial Lecture,* 
Ken McCormick, then editor in chiel of Doubleday's trade department, 
described the emerging new responsibilities of editors 

Maxwell Perkins took tht position that an editor had no interest in anything 
hut the book its*. If, t hat his responsibility lay solely with the author anil that 
once he had discharged that responsibility his pan of the work ceased Foi the 
genet ation to which he belonged he w is light, but the laet remains tint pub- 
lishing is not that simple today 1 ditots must have some business sense, 
which should be duected to the In nehl ot tht author and pubhshci 
alike 1 he publisher now concerns himstli 11101c than tsti be foie with 
business management I lit most important change in an t'diloi s job 
today is that he has slowly aequited the pubhshei s tesponsibihty 

William Miller in hts excellent sutvey ot the* book industiv, published 
in 1CJ49, reported that, * \s mote Xmeiitin houses become big and 
buieaucrati/ed financial terms ti*nd to be the only ones ditfcient de- 
partments are likely to regain in common ’ I It went on to say that finance 
“becomes the basic language of the firm ’ I his is because only in financial 
terms can a publisher measuie the peitoimancc of a dc pat intent selling 
textbooks against that of a department selling ehilelren's books, and thus 
estimate the contributions each makes to the overall enteiptise Millet 
stated that “in big companies company -wide polity tan only be made in 
| financial] language, and values that cannot adequately be discussed m it 
tend to atrophy and their influent < to diminish ” 4 

I his change in perspective means that the peifoirnance of an cehtoi, 
“as well as the performance if ho luth >rs, come increasingly to be judged 
by their financial showing’ Miller atgtitd that, especially in periods of 
narrow piofit mat gins, an editoi s c 1 mbt about the financial incuts of a 
book tir an author may prompt him to abandon both Simultaneously , “an 
editor is less likely to compromise his firm and his job in the opposite way 
by passing over reasonably suit financial coups ” I lus situation leads edi- 
tors to be particularly tempted by manusenpts offered by a “friendly 
movie company or magazine, 01 a neighborly book club or reprinter, or a 
newfangled market expert ’ 

Another significant step in the tiansformation of book publishing oc- 
cuircd when various firms became public stock companies Some firms 
chose this route to raise capital tor expansion I he owneis of other houses 
saw this move as a means of protecting their interests In the late 1950s, 

*lhc Richard Rogers Bowkcr Memorial Ixeiurts in icmcmhrancc of the foimcr 
owner and editoi ot Publuhm U itf/y have been given annually since lyjK at the New 
York Public l ibiary by leading publishers editors and authors and arc published by tht 
library 
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Donald Klopfer and Bennett Cerf, the founders of Random I louse, were 
fretting about problems of inheritance taxes in the event one of them died 
They were also concerned that if the government set the value of their 
business too high, the survivor could not afford to buy the other half 
These worries led Klopfer and Cerf to consider a public stock issue to es- 
tablish the maiket value of their house On 2 October 1959* $0 percent of 
Random House stock was sold to the public In his autobiography , Cerf 
recalled, “this marked a big change” 


the minute you go public, outsiders own som of your stock and you vc 
got to make periodic reports to them \»u owe voui investors dividends and 
profits Instead of w 01 king for yourself and doing whal you damn pkast, 
willing to risk a loss on something you want lo do, if you rt any kind of hon 
est man, vou feel a real responsibility 10 your stoikholdeis ' 


Random House went public at the outset of a period of wild speculation in 
publishing stocks 'I he prices of these “unseasoned stocks” escalated 
“without rhyme or ieason ” ( erf stated that from the tune of the stock 
offer on, “we were publishing with one eye and watching our sunk with 
the other ” • 

After going public, ( eif and kloplci discoveted that, although they 
felt they had dehbetalely passed up real wealth by going into the publish 
mg business, suddenly they were rich in spite of themselves Duiing the 
1960s, Cert’s attention focused much more closely on expansion and pi of 
its I le merged Random I louse with Allied Knopf and accputcd Pantheon 
Books, assuring both firms that they would remain entuelv independent in 
their editorial decisions Ceil, in his autobiogiaphy , expiessed admiration 
for Knopf’s excellent music books and distinguished South \metican au 
thors but noted that “very few of them evei showed a pi of it ” He then 
quipped that “the books that Alfred is most ashamed of aie the ones that 
have made him the most money ” K 

I he next step m Random 1 louse s evolution was jnother key phase In 
the 1960s many publishing companies meiged with other publishing 
houses, a common practice in publishing history Ilowevei, the entiy of 
outside interests into publishing, which was widely ptevalcnt in the 1960s, 
did not have historical precedent In 1957, Cerf discussed a merger with 
another publishing house that, to his delight, placed a value of $2,000,000 
on Random House Cerf later discussed a merger with Holt, Rinehart and 
with I'lmc-Life, before settling with RCA, Inc , in late 1965 for $40,000,- 
000 It is doubtful that the real value of Random I louse increased twenty- 
fold in just seven years, however, Cerf’s expectations certainly did C'erf 
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had RCA agree in writing not to interfere with what Random House 
published. 

I he transformation of many publishing houses from a craft occupa- 
tion to a corporate enterprise involves several major changes. Initially, a 
publishing house may expand and operate several distinct divisions. The 
next phase involves establishing financial accountability and performance 
goals for the firm’s editors. Then a firm may go public in order to raise cap- 
ital; at this point the interests of outsiders become a significant considera- 
tion. Finally, a firm may acquire several other publishing houses, or it may 
itself be bought by a larger firm. Not every publishing house has gone 
through each of these phases; nor have those that have necessarily followed 
this exact sequence. It is important, however, to recognize these various 
steps as distinct. Roth popular attention to and criticism of hook publishing 
has focused almost exclusively on the merger phase. This is, by all means, 
an important step, at least svmholically. I lowever, fundamental changes in 
organizational policies and practices may be more a fleeted bv the three 
other phases. Here again Random House is a good example - Cerf went to 
great lengths to ensute that it maintained editorial independence after its 
merger with RCA. Of course, not all merged firms retain this freedom, 
anti some that have independence promised find that agreements can be 
reneged. 

In our interviews anti field work, we initially paid a great deal of at- 
tention to the question of what type of influence a parent company exerted 
over the activities of the publishing houses it owned. We found that the ef- 
fects of outside ownership ire often subtle anti not overt. Editors have 
opinions about the merits of being owned or being independent, but these 
opinions are not necessarily object iv** analyses. In fact, employees of de- 
pendent houses may be biased. We >poke with personnel at a variety of 
levels w'ho expressed satisfaction with the improved financial benefits that 
accompanied corporate ownership. For decades, publishing had been a 
quiet and neglected business. Now, as a result of mergers, trade publishing 
is a “glamour” industry, an integral part of the entertainment business. Sal- 
aries have increased in an industry th~* has long been known as one where 
people were underpaid and labored for “psychic” income. Conglomerate 
ownership has effected not only higher salaries but better health and re- 
tirement benefits as well. We will see that financial strength is one very 
positive factor associated with conglomerate ownership. Moreover, being 
part of a media conglomerate has greatly raised the possibility of corporate 
mobility and expanded job opportunities for many employees. 

Despite the fact that editors ar£ not likely to be objective judges, any 
allegations about the effect of ownership of publishing houses cannot be 
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evaluated without taking into account editors* opinions In our interviews 
with editors, fifty -eight of them were willing to discuss in detail the conse- 
quences of ownership A slightly higher percentage of college text editors 
worked for independent houses than did trade editors University press 
editois, whom we group with scholarly and monograph editors, are in a 
special situation In one sense they are a part ol another organization the 
university 'I he university often provides space, helps pay tor overhead 
costs, and may set salary and budgetary limits I here are also university 
review committees that approve books tor publication Vet many editors 
told us they regarded university presses as highly 'ndependent I he issue 
seems to be which exerts stronger control a parent organization or the 
marketplace 7 Since university presses aic not under great pressure to make 
money, many editors view them as being autonomous In the discussion 
that follows, we exclude university press editors and concentrate on editors 
whom we can more readily assign to an independent or a dependent status 
However, the reader should keep in mind the distinction between control 
by the demands of the impersonal market m which a house competes, and 
control stemming from the demands of a patent organization 

I here were thirty three editors who worked for houses that were part 
of other organtzations or corporations U hen we asked them a bout 11 le ad 
vantages of being one part of a larger unit, wc received three general an 
swers I he* availability of capital was far and away the most often men 
tioned advantage, accounting for a I unfit halt ol both then fust and their 
second responses I very editor mentioned eaprt il at least once I he ser- 
vices available from a large corporation and the technical expertise* that var- 
ious units of the corporation could offer were the second most frequently 
mentioned asset associate*d with corporate* ownership I mancial and ae 
counting expertise were commonly mentioned as the type of technical 
support that larger corporations could readily olfei I he third most fre- 
quent response was financial security and personal benefits, both of which 
were* said to be bettei than those offered by mdc*pcndeni publishing 
houses 

I he most surprising response to our query about the disadvantages of 
dependent status was “None” or “Nothing” Kleven of the thirty-three 
editors specifically said that there are no disadvantages to being “depen- 
dent ” As to the disadvantages actually cited, thirteen editors said that they 
felt that their corporate overseers do not understand book publishing A 
second, and perhaps related, concern cited by nine editors as a disadvan- 
tage was that the parent corporation is too concerned with the “bottom 
line ” 

We probed m detail to determine whether editors encounter corporate 
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censorship. Not a single editor could recall an example of parent -company 
censorship. Several editors cited books they had published that were in fact 
critical of the parent company. The parent company, they felt, was con- 
cerned noi about what a book said, but about how much money it could 
make. Ultimately, then, if there is any censorship, it concerns profitability. 
Books that are not profitable, no matter what their subject, are not viewed 
favorably. 

It may make mote sense to speak about the disadvantages ol indepen- 
dence, since twenty of the twenty -five editors in independent houses men- 
tioned either lack of money or financial security as negative aspects of 
“going it alone.” Other editors noted that their independent firms lacked 
technical expertise commonly associated with corporate ownership. One 
editor in chief of a formerly independent monograph house remarked, 
“Our parent company provides us with an unlimited line of grade A credit, 
excellent accounting services, and cheapei w arehousing So tar they haven’t 
interfered —what more could we ask'” The general pattern of responses 
from editors in independent houses suggests that, in comparison with de- 
pendent houses, they peueive themselves to be at i competitive disadvan- 
tage m regaid to both financial security ami management services Not 
surprisingly, the main advantage of independence, cited by eighteen edi- 
tors, was having feu constraints Fifteen of the twenty -five editors said 
being independent enabled them to follow their owui tastes I .ess red tape 
and less pressure weie also frequent lv mentioned as advantages. 

In oui interviews and field woik, we found that when pressure from a 
patent company was exert'd, i» was fell most d'rect l\ by editors in chief 
and publishers At a scholarly house we studied, the editor in chief acted 
“as a screen to shield his editors fton the influence of X |the parent cor- 
poration! ” lie did not want his edi'ors affected bv corporate policies; he 
felt they were his concern lie was very successful at this, as most of the 
editorial staff reported they felt no pressures from top corporate manage- 
ment There are other cases, however, where executives or editors in chief 
arc less successful at protecting their editois from pressures to increase 
sales. A parent company may gradual 1 ' replace oi add top executives until 
a point is reached where the editor in chief no longer feels comfortable 
working at the company In June iy8i the editor in chief at Bantam Books, 
Rollene Saal, found herself in such a situation. The post of publisher at 
Bantam was given to the marketing director. A few years earlier, when 
Oscar Dystel stepped down as chairman, his position as chief operating of- 
ficer was filled by Alberto Vitale who had previously been with Fiat, 
which through ownership by the A'gnelli family, was the previous owner 
of Bantam. The new executive group at Bantam had become heavily sales- 
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and marketing-oriented. Saal decided to leave Bantam because it had be- 
come a company “run by people with a different kind of background,” and 
she felt that she was going to “lose some of her prerogatives” — ones that 
she regarded as “essential to an editor in chief.” v At almost the same time, 
John J. Geoghegan resigned as chairman of Coward, McCann & Gcoghe- 
gan after twenty-one years with the firm. I le charged that the parent com- 
pany, MCA, and their subsidiary' the Putnam Publishing Group had al- 
lowed “finance and administration guys [to tell | editors what kind of 
marketing will be done .” 10 

The majority of editors in non-executive positions who belong to the 
corporate world reported that they were not strongly affected by it. Many 
of the editors who stated that ownership has an impact on their work felt 
that it was a positive influence. For example, parent corporations provided 
publishing subsidiaries with financial security that enabled the latter to 
make long-term strategic plans. However, the corporate proclivity for 
planning was not always satisfied l>\ publishing subsidiaries. There are as- 
pects of book publishing that are not easily amenable to strategic planning. 
Not only is it hard to predict in advance which will be successful books by 
authors who are not well known, it is difficult to plan exactly when a suc- 
cessful author will deliver his or her next manuscript. The vagaries of pub- 
lic taste are not always ascertainable in advance, and the productivity of 
creative individuals can be equally unpredictable 

One area about which critics havtyexpressed concern with corporate 
ownership is the matter of inside trading. When a film company and a 
hardcover publisher are owned by the same parent corporation, does the 
film company get an advance look at a promising manuscript ? None of our 
editors mentioned this happening; however, a Publishers li'eek/y article on 
Hollywood and book publishing suggests that the day may not be far ofl 
when “sneak preview arrangements are built into merger agreements .” 11 
Questions have also been raised about whether hardcover publishers favor 
their paperback or book club corporate siblings in subsidiary rights deals. 
Do they sell to them “on the cheap” as it were, and deny the authoi a com- 
petitive market price? Our data show that best-selling hardcover books are 
auctioned off to the highest-bidding book clubs and paperback publishers 
with no deference to conglomerate brethren. A former president of I larper 
& Row — a firm that does not own a mass-market paperback line or a book 
club — maintains that such “sweetheart" deals would be far too obvious, 
and that everyone in the industry would complain. The power of agents 
and attorneys is another strong deterrent to selling “on the cheap.” 

Nevertheless, conglomerates possess the option of engaging in tactics 
such as inside dealing — or “reciprocity agreements,” as they are known in 
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economics and cioss-subsidi/ation I hese tactics are not open to non- 
conglomerate firms Several editors at independent hardcover trade houses 
us that theie may be subtle forms of reciprocity or favoritism 
‘Of course, best sellers go to the highest bidder We have no problem 
there said one editor but take a look at the smaller books, the respect 
ablt woiks that don t have mass market potential written all ovci them I 
have a hell of a time selling the rights to them, but mv compel it o* ■> who 
have affiliated paperback lines and book c lulls seem to be doing |ust fine* 

( ross subsidization is another option open to conglomerates By opeiating 
in a number of markets the conglomerate can use profits m some mirkcts 
to subsidize losses m other markets If the subsidized markets are small m 
comparison with the overall operations of the company the* impact on 
profitability can be minimal Subsidization can pav for puce cuts or for a 
large adveitismg campaign that can establish t subsicharv s position in a 
particular maiket l he id vantages of conglomerate ownership in this 
cise ait summuizcd bv the economist ( orwin I dw irds i conglomerate 
can absorb losses that would consume the entue capital of a smaller 
rival I he big conipmy can outbid outspend or out lose the small 
one 1 

fven though main editors tended to unehrpln the consecpic nces of 
outside owneiship bee msc being owned has had little duett effect on them 
work there are subtle but neveitluless it d wavs m w Inch outside owner 
ship attccts editorial behavior I list, we must recognize that tew top man- 
igcrs bark out orders ill the time 1 Instead, thev define the limits of appio- 
pnatc and acceptable btlia* n I hev set priorities that unobtrusively 
shape behavioi Many organizational theorists have pointed out that ‘the 
vast proportion of the aetivitv m oigam at ions goes on without pcisonal di 
reetivts and supei vision uul even w ’hout win ten rules 14 In complex 
otganiz it ions superiors have the power and the texils to control the piem 
lses on which decisions art made I he control of the premises of decision 
making sets up expectations about what should and should not be done 
When premises are effcctivtlv controlled, subordinates voluntarily testrict 
their activities to thost projects on whu' they art encouraged to work 

\ny complex organization facts the problem of control Orgam/a 
tions where work is routine can rtl> on hierarchy, standardization, and 
technology In the case of tht asstmbly line, the technology itself controls 
the work process In most organizations, a bureaucratic division of labor 
works well as a common control device However, when work is non- 
routine — as m publishing, wnh its many, unique products -direct con- 
trols are not as feasible Work cannot be standardized or governed by 
rules, therefore, unobtrusive controls become much more important I his 
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is (rue both in independently ow ned companies and m corporate subsid- 
iaries However, what may distinguish independent from dependent 
houses is the nature of the premises that guide editorial decision making 
For example, parent -company pressure to increase growth, to go after big- 
volume best sellers, and to maintain a steady flow of commercially suc- 
cessful products does affect the types of books that get published No one 
has to tell editors which books to select, but when the premise is well es- 
tablished that sales volume and subsidiary rights sales are the oveiudmg 
concerns, editors are encouraged to pursue authors with successful track 
records whose work can be “exploited” in a varit’v of media formats 

Certainly not every corporate-owned publishing house follow- s the 
same policies Some parent companies operate with a ‘hands of] ” policy 
and assess a subsidiary’s performance by evaluating, on an annual basis, 
sales, profits, or return on investment Other patent companies may go so 
far as to get involved in such minor issues as job promotions or the advei 
using campaign for a particular book Based on the limited sample of 
houses in which we did field work, we noticed more daily interference 
when the parent company was a book publisher lather than an unrelated 
business I he common element in all outside ownership of book publish 
ing is money and the greater access that subsidiaries have to it \s^»e sug 
gested in chapter 2, the entry of outside firms into publishing has cxacei 
bated the industry’s two-tier structure Create! sums of money now go to 
employees, to best-selling authors, duel to advertising campaigns C on 
glomerate capital allows some hardcover houses to pay huge sums foi 
books by popular authors, and, in turn, conglomerate money enables pa- 
perback houses to pay millions for the paperback tights to these same 
books 

1 he entiance of outside 1111 cic sis into book publishing has drastic ally 
raised the stakes and the costs of doing business I hus, one* merger can 
beget other mergers, as independent houses respond defensively to compe- 
tition with conglomerate-owned houses that can avail themselves of then 
parent company’s “deep pockets ’ Mtigers can thus become contagious, as 
less powerful films feel they must merge with outsidcis, lest they be 
“snowed under” by the superior resources of then conglomerate rivals 1 ' 

In general we found that outside ownership has strong indirect effects 
on the operation of publishing subsidiaries Direct, daily mterf rence or 
supervision is infrequent I'he setting of premises for what is permissible 
and what is not is a powerful, but not nccessai lly overt, influence In addi- 
tion, the entry of outside interests can have an impact on competing inde- 
pendent houses which must compete with rival houses with gieater access 
to money and resources I his is perhaps the most profound effect of merg- 
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ers and outside ownership; competition for “big" books heats up, and the 
ante required to play the game is raised, Thus, even editors in independent 
houses may feel pressures similar to those of editors in non-independent 
houses. 


TIIK IN I'KRNAl. ORGANIZATION OF IIOUSKS 


Tor the most part, what directly alfects an editor's daily routine is not cor- 
porate ownership or being one division of a large multi-divisional publish- 
ing house. Instead, on a day-to-day basis, editorial behavior is most 
strongly influenced by the editorial policies of the house and the relation- 
ship among departments and personnel within the publishing house or di- 
vision. These relationships are frequent sources of conflict: a considerable 
amount of “office politics" stems from the power struggles among depart- 
ments. 

The design of an orgam/.ation is one of management's key decisions. 
An organization's structure is its skeleton, its basic building block. The 
structure of an organization coordinates individuals and departments for 
the maximum control and efficiency to fulfill the needs of a particular 
house and to allow it to adapt over time to changing circumstances. The 
key structural decisions are li >w to allocate tasks and how to group activi- 
ties. 'There are a number of different bases for grouping the activities of in- 
dividuals. One can group work acti\ v ics by the means used to produce 
products and services. For example, departments can be set up on the basis 
of business function- production, marketing, finance, sales, and so on. 
'This is a common divison of labor. Other means are the knowledge or skills 
required to do a particular task. Another way to organize work is by the 
ends involved — the characteristics of the markets served by an organiza- 
tion. For example, work can be divided up on the basis of product lines, 
geographic location, or clients served. 

Any organized human activity gives rise to two basic and opposing 
demands: the division of work into a number of distinct tasks that must be 
performed; and the coordination of these diverse tasks to accomplish the 
overall mission. There are significant benefits to be realized from a formal 
division of labor: common supervision is established under a manager who 
is in charge; the linking of managers creates a formal system of authority; a 
department shares common resources and tries to achieve common stan- 
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dards of performance; decision rules and organizational routines are estab- 
lished, and work proceeds in an orderly fashion. Kach department or unit 
can thus give particular attention to its special problems. 

At the same time, however, that a division of labor into departments 
encourages coordination within a department and creates a chain of com- 
mand, it can create problems of coordination among departments. Mem- 
l»ers of a department may band together and treat others as outsiders. De- 
partments can become isolated from each other; they develop their own 
goals, style, language, and time perspectives. A production department 
may want to produce beautiful, well-made books, w hile other departments 
may be concerned with cutting costs or getting hooks out quickly 

Publishing houses can be organized in a variety of ways and to differ- 
ent degrees of formality. Typically, at the very least, there is a department 
of which editors are the members, usually called the editorial department, 
and a production department. The latter is in charge of seeing that manu- 
scripts are turned into printed and bound books. All of the actual produc- 
tion work is almost always contracted out 10 printers and binders. Prepar- 
ing the manuscript for the printer is usually done by copy editors, who 
may be free-lance outsiders or members of the production or the editorial 
departments. Artwork, layout, typography, and other aspects of a book’s 
contents or appearance are also often handled by the production depart- 
ment. A house may also have a promotion department concerned with ad- 
vertising books and getting review ers^and the public to notice them. This 
department is different from the sales department which is devoted to sell- 
ing and distributing books. 'There may be a financial department m charge 
of accounting and financial control. Depending on the formal chain of au- 
thority, all the departments are overseen either by the editor in chief, the 
president, or the publisher. In larger houses, there may be several very 
large general divisions- - an editorial group, a sales group, and a financial 
group. An editor in chief is in charge of the editorial group, \v hile other ex- 
ecutives are in charge of the other major divisions. All of these executives 
report to the publisher. Sometimes publisher and editor in chief are one 
and the same person holding different titles, but the functions are separate. 
A large multi-divisional publishing company may have a college division, a 
grade school division, an adult trade division, and so on, each with its own 
internal departmental arrangements. 

Many steps in the publishing process may be delegated to persons or 
firms outside of the house. A few examples from our interviews illustrate 
the degree to which publishing houses rely on outsiders. Of the editors we 
interviewed, 85 percent said that the copy and line editing is at least some- 
times sent out to free lancers: that is, the actual manuscript is entrusted to 
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outsiders to be put into final shape foi the printer sometimes even to be 
revised \nd 80 peicent ot the editors teported that attwoik is also sent 
out ( ollegc editors were most hkel\ to leport using outside artists Jacket 
design is done outside ol the house 40 percent ot the time, according to our 
editois a practice most txpual ot trade houses 

In chapter 5 wt desctibed a textbook house that had attempted to de- 
velop a formal list ot tasks and icsponsibilitics a^soe lated with each job We 
also mentioned houses where responsibilities were not cleat 1\ defined, 
where everv thing seemed ‘up lot grabs ” \ moie detailed look at the for- 
md stiueture ot the textbook house and a bnel pie tine ot the* informal for- 
mat ot both a track anil a seholatlv house illustrate the continuum along 
which publishing houses max be orgam/eel 

I he college textbook division that we stuilud is one ol several major 
units within one of tlu* eight groups in the patent corpotation I he organi- 
zation ol the 1 1 \t book division is stand 11 cl the various stages ot the pub- 
lishing pioetss fioni acquisition to siles an each set up as separate de 
pan mints I hi manaucinint ot each ikpiitmcnt is the tc sponsibiluv ot the 
ilepat tint nt Iliad 1 bus tht tdiioi in (but supcivists all acquisitions edi- 
tors, whose duties ati divided In subject ana the managing editor coordi- 
nates the woik of manusinpt and tops editois, the dncetoi of production 
oversees the priHluction and design staff and keeps tabs on the ait manager, 
who is usponsihk foi the an iditinv st iti the dnectoi of promotion ar.d 
pubbeitv supe 1 v lses 1 op\ w me is and publicists and the sak*s tone lepotts 
to tom regional sales manigers who in nun upon to the gcneial sales 
manage 1 In addition, there uc 1 busiue ss mil a pc rsonnel manager I here 
is also a sepal ate West ( 01st otfiee 

llu division einploxs appioxi *itelv two bundled people bach de 
partment has scveial le els ot hitiuchv \t the top ot the depattmental 
totem pole an the department he uls 1 he next level is tin* senior staff, 
which includes senior editors production managers, and regional sales 
managers I hex arc followed b\ the junior stall assistant editors, sales 
font, dcsignus anil so on I Inn come the issistanis in each department, 
and on the bottom art the seiictanes I he department heads report to the 
deputx director who answers to the director of the department I he latter 
is an officer of the corpoiation 

In sum, it is a tight ship with cleir cut lines of authority and lesponsi- 
bilitx As the managing editor commented, “I’ve never worked at a place 
that was so well organized In fait, at tunes the place gets downright bor- 
ing ” hach department s activities are thoioughlx routine Superiors and 
managers keep a close eve on their subordinates through frequent contact 
and weeklv actixitx repoits 1 his carcfullx organized division is not devoid 
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of conflict or idiosyncratic arrangements, both of which we will discuss in 
more detail. For now, we should also note that exceptions to the chain of 
command and formal task assignments are not uncommon. 

Kditors sometimes poach on other editors’ subject matter, particularly 
if they happen to like working with authors from a particular university. 
One senior editor said, “I refuse to be pigeon-holed. If I think of it first, I’m 
going to develop it.” Occasionally a copy editor is permitted to sign up a 
book. Sometimes acquisitions editors copy edit. One editor demanded to 
be allowed to write copy for advertising and the catalogue for her books, 
even though that is clearly the job of the publicity and promotion depart- 
ment. There were other examples of work that accidentally “fell into some- 
one’s lap” even though it was not formally assigned to that person. 

I lowever, in contrast to other houses we studied, the textbook house is 
a model of order and well-established routines. At a small prestigious 
scholarly house, responsibilities are never clearly defined, and new em- 
ployees have a hard time learning what they should and should not be 
doing. This firm is a subsidiary of a parent company. It relies on the parent 
company’s sales force. On a daily basis it is largely autonomous, but the 
parent company keeps close tabs on the subsidiary’s financial performance. 
The house has between thirty and forty employees and is loosely ^orga- 
nised into two departments, editorial and production; other key functions, 
such as sales, design, and subsidiary rights, are handled by single individu- 
als, each of whom is assisted by several young employees. 

There are few, if any, formal assignments or specifications of duties. 
Who does what varies enormously from book to book. If an editor is partic- 
ularly enthusiastic about a book, he or she may do the copy editing, work 
with a free-lance artist on the jacket design, write catalogue and jacket 
cop>, send out page proofs to reviewers and people thought to be influen- 
tial, discuss subsidiary sales with paperback houses and magazines, and 
ride herd over the commission salesmen and the parent company’s sales 
force to make sure they get behind the book. In other cases, the editor will 
sign a book, do minimal copy editing, and pass the manuscript on to an- 
other staff member. The sales manager, for example, might then take up 
the book’s cause, oversee it as it moves through the house, and promote it to 
the world at large. Responsibilities are not fixed but are constantly chang- 
ing; and somehow’ work gets done, and respectable books are published. 

We observed similar informal arrangements at a small well-known 
trade house. Here, too, responsibility shifts on a book-by-book basis. But 
there is an added element of chaos — or creativity, if you will. Some em- 
ployees do not work out of the New York office. One editor lives in a cabin 
in Vermont; another peripatetic editor is based in Ixmdon and Paris. Somc- 
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times copy editing and design are done in house; on other occasions they 
are farmed out to free lancers. Some employees work at their homes and 
come in only occasionally to check their mail. There is no division of re- 
sponsibilities by subject matter among editors: they simply work on books 
they want to be involved with, whether they deal with sailing or politics, 
experimental fiction or Victorian romance. Rampant informality notwith- 
standing, everything manages to get done more or less on time; although 
the editorial director always seems to work seven days a week. 

I he choice of formal or informal organization clearly involves trade- 
offs. Decisions may appear to be inconsistent and arbitrary when formal 
rules are absent. A “loosely run” organization may have a lack of clarity 
about what is expected of people and how their performance is assessed. 
However, rigid formal arrangements may mean that decision makcis are 
too segmented into separate units, and that coordination cannot be 
achieved. There may be conflicting goals, as the organization lacks a single 
set of objectives. Personnel may find themselves at cross-purposes. 

What makes for these differences in organization style among houses? 
Independent or conglomerate ownership is not a factor. Size, however, is 
an obvious influence. Recall that in chapter 5 we found that large houses 
were most likely to have a formal quota of books to be signed. Similarly, 
large houses were more likely to be divided into separate and distinct de- 
partments than were small houses. This is hardly surprising; however, size 
is not the only, or the most important, factor. The effects of the size of the 
house can be mediated by the age of a firm. An old, tradition-bound but 
small house can be formall; org.ini/ed while a medium-sized house that is 
relatively new can be in flux. We conducted a number of interviews at a 
medium-sized trade house, with some 125 employees, that publishes ap- 
proximately 250 books a year. Despte the house's size, it is overwhelm- 
ingly staffed by newcomers. As a result of having many new’ employees, 
the firm’s organizational design is not firmly set. There arc vague bound- 
aries among departments, and few employees have a clear picture of the 
overall operation. F.ven the managing director, who is the chief financial 
officer, had trouble drawing an orga.' • / at ional chart for our interviewer. 

A good example of this house’s lack of a clear chain of authority 
was the constant movement of a new position, the media development 
director. This new job was designed to help develop books into movies and 
coordinate the release of media tie-ins. Initially the media development 
director reported to the subsidiary rights director. The tasks of these two 
positions are obviously related, and the media director’s background was in 
subsidiary rights. Because media tie : ins generated large revenues, the new 
position was transferred, with the director reporting to the managing 
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director who was in charge of finances. After several months, media devel- 
opment was moved again; this time the position fell under the editor in 
chief’s wings. The hope was that this move would permit media develop- 
ment to be involved from the outset in the acquisition of hardcover titles. 
After we finished interviewing at this house, we learned that the media de- 
velopment director had been moved once again, to the paperback subsidi- 
ary of the hardcover house. This young trade house was constantly experi- 
menting with its organizational design. 

While both the size and the age of a publishing house affect how for- 
mally it is organized, the key variable, once again, is type of publishing. It 
is almost axiomatic that text houses are more bureaucratically organized 
than trade or scholarly houses. They have clearer departmental bound- 
aries; members spend more time in formal meetings as opposed to encoun- 
ters in the halls, have larger in-house production staffs and rely less on 
outside free lancers, have the most formal decision-making processes, and 
are least likely to ignore the advice of marketing or sales when it comes to 
deciding what to publish As we have shown, the production of textbooks 
is a routine process that involves publishing a limited number of costly 
products that do not vary a great deal in format from one discipline to an- 
other; nor does a text on a particular subject change markedly otfer the 
years. All these factors augment a formal, bureaucratic organization. 

In contrast, each year scholarly and trade houses produce a range of 
diverse titles that may have little in common. These houses lack reliable 
predictive powers. They have no cause-and- effect models to ensure suc- 
cess. Since their work is non-routine, flexibility is important. Most interest- 
ing to us were the patterns of variation within trade and scholarly houses. 
In trade publishing, paperback houses were more likely to be formally or- 
ganized than were hardcover houses. Since so much of the initial uork on 
paperbacks has already been performed by the hardcover publisher, a more 
formal structure is possible. So far most of the original publishing done by 
paperback houses is of the genre or category format, such as westerns, 
mysteries, or romances. These, too, can be processed routinely. 1 Iowever, 
if paperback houses continue the present trend toward becoming full- 
fledged publishers and not just reprinlers, they may have to decentralize 
their operations and adopt a less formal structure. 

Among scholarly publishers, the most formally organized are the 
houses that publish monographs, such as annual reviews, proceedings of 
symposia, or yearly summaries of a field. Obviously the production of such 
titles is so routine that it fits comfortably with a bureaucratic structure of 
administration. 
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THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Regardless of the size of house or the type of publishing, most editorial de- 
partments have a flat hierarchy. There are certainly differences in tank and 
status among editors; hut, with the exception of editors in chief and edito- 
rial directors, few editors directly supervise the work of other editors. Typ- 
ically, an editor supervises a secretary or an assistant. To be sure, editors 
have a say in the w r ork of other departments and sometimes can exercise a 
\eto over their work; but editors are hardly at a pinnacle of authority. 
About half of the editors we interviewed have either no one or but one 
person report to them. Fewer than 20 percent of the editors have adminis- 
trative authority over other employees who are not in decision-making po- 
sitions; typically, these employees are copy editors. About one third of the 
editors noted that at least one person in an editorial position reports to 
them; thus, these editors have control over others who make editorial deci- 
sions. About the same proportion of these supervisory editors were inter- 
viewed in each of the three kinds of house we studied college text houses; 
scholarly, monograph, and university press houses; and trade houses. 

What are the differences between the editor who does not supervise 
other editors and the one who does' To begin with, editors in supervisory 
positions make more money than other editors or at least do not make as 
little. Almost 40 percent of die editors ue interviewed who have no super- 
visory responsibility make less than twenty thousand dollars per year, as 
compared with only percent of tlu> e with management duties who make 
this little. But at the higher end of the scale, the picture is more compli- 
cated. If editing retains some of its cottage industry features, then all an 
acquisitions editor needs to be successful, and hence to be financially well 
rewarded, is to select salable manuscripts and productive authors and to 
turn out good books. To do this, an editor does need a secretary (but, in 
our definition of supervision, we are not counting that kind of assistance) 
and has to be able to assure a steady supply of manuscripts which will be 
produced, promoted, and distributed effectively. In trade houses, access to 
reviewers is also important. The successful trade editor also has to be con- 
cerned about subsidiary rights. Not a single one of these aspects of an edi- 
tor’s job, however, is necessarily under his or her direct control or super- 
vision but either lie outside the publishing house altogether or are services 
rendered by other departments. An editor can negotiate with these depart- 
ments but does not have administrative or executive control over them. 
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Not surprisingly, then, we find a hit more than 20 percent of editors who 
do not supervise other editors earn more than thirty thousand dollars a 
year. This compares with an even slightly lower proportion, 16 percent, of 
editors with supervisory duties who earn that amount. Only in scholarly 
and university press houses do wc find that supervision is closely asso- 
ciated with high salary. In other types of house, the editors in the middle- 
income range are most likely to oversee other editors. 

What explains this curious state of affairs where editors in middle- 
range salary brackets are likely to have management responsibilities? The 
mystery of what accounts for supervisory authority among editors is re- 
solved when we see, first, that in both text and trade houses not a single 
editor who was with the firm before 1969 (these interviews were con- 
ducted between 1976 and 197K) is in a supervisory position. On the con- 
trary, editors who have arrived more recently are likely to be supervisory 
editors. Second, only among women is there a strong linear relation be- 
tween salary and authority Women with higher salaries are much more 
likely than other women to be supervising editors, and the progression is 
even: none of the women earning under twenty thousand a year is a super- 
visor, but four of the five women earning twenty-five thousand or more are 
supervisors, as are half of the six in the middle range. The picture that 
emerges suggests that management responsibilities in publishing are not 
necessarily strongly coveted or desired by editors Newcomers to a house 
with some experience can be lured, perhaps, with the promise of running a 
department. Old-timers can remain where they are and earn a decent sal- 
ary without having to supervise anyone. One wax for women to advance is 
through management. It appears to be harder for them to be lone editorial 
stars. 'That position is much more a male province. Finally, if one considers 
the career path of editors who become supervisors in both college text and 
trade houses, they are likely to have started out in sales, marketing, or pro- 
motion. Presumably, persons with such experience are either more willing 
or more qualified to take on administrative responsibility — a responsibility 
that we see does not carry with it the same status among editors as it carries 
in more hierarchically organized industries. 

One of the most common conflicts in editorial departments occurs be- 
tween an individual editor's aspirations and the overall house editorial pol- 
icy. For example, a young trade editor, who wanted to make his mark in 
the industry, put all his energy into searching for a smash best seller; how- 
ever, he had to change his ways as the publishing strategy of the firm was 
geared to a balanced list. Or, there was the neophyte trade editor we inter- 
viewed who dreamed of Maxwell Perkins but worked for a house that 
published many "how to" books. At a scholarly house we studied in detail. 
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a new senior editor with a successful track record at other houses was 
hired. Despite his experience and extensive contacts, he never established 
himself at the new house. His experience in the licld had taught him to sign 
books for which ready markets existed. The policy of his new house, how- 
ever, demanded more: prospective manuscripts had to pass intellectual 
muster with the editor in chief. Such conflicts stem from a lack of fit be- 
tween an editor’s self-image and ambition and the constraints imposed by 
the policies of management. These conflicts are usually resolved by the de- 
parture of editors who “do not fit,” although occasionally a house will be 
flexible enough to make adjustments to individual interests and requests. 
Our interviews suggest that the discrepancy between personal interests 
and house policy is a major cause of the frequent shifting of editors from 
house to house. 

At almost every house we studied, members of other departments 
were envious of the editorial department. One reason for the envy was 
summed up by the marketing director at a trade house, who saw himself as 
more radical politically than other members of the house and was jealous of 
editors because “I am unable to express my personal values in and through 
m\ work the way they are.” Other employees envied editors for being ac- 
corded special treatment. One sales director likened his publishing house 
“to a hospital where there aie doctors on top and then comes everyone 
else. . . . We also have a two-class system, editors and then the rest of us.” 

Jealousy was heightened when editors had unique arrangements by 
which management gave them considerable autonomy, unusual responsi- 
bilities, and freedom from ot^aui/.ational routines. The marketing manager 
of a large text house complained about the special status of a senior editor: 

X is two ^ears beyond retirement age but no one is suie wh .1 bis arrangement 
with the boss is He had a lot of power . After all, he’s been here over 20 
\ears. As for now, it’s all very vague but everyone acts as if he is stifl very 
pow-erful. I’d just like to know what his status is. He continues to sign some 
good books, but many of his books are bombs. But no matter if someone 
dislikes his ideas for books, he always gets them through. 

Editors, for the most part, did not care to respond to such charges. Most 
of them acknowledged their special status but pointed out that they were 
responsible for finding authors and “that is our life blood.” 
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INTERDKPARTMENTAL CONFLIC T 


As we have shown, decision making in publishing firms is often decentra- 
lized and dispersed. Even low-level personnel, such as editorial assistants, 
are given a measure of responsibility. 1 lowever, the tasks and sense of craft 
vary from one department to another. Few common criteria guide all par- 
ticipants in the publishing process. The absence of common standards can 
lead to poor interdepartmental coordination, which, in turn, leads to inter- 
departmental conflict. Members of one department frequently have unreal- 
istic expectations about the services provided by other departments. Un- 
fulfilled expectations can create dissatisfactions that may result in excessive 
interference in the operations of other departments. Not surprisingly, 
members of one department are likely to resent any interference on the 
part of another department. Such resentment is exacerbated because each 
department has its own task and sense of craft. 

Despite pronounced crafthke aspects, publishing firms also operate 
like bureaucracies, parceling out and dividing up labor among people and 
departments. One consequence of this division of labor is that it is rare that 
any one person oversees or controls the entire publishing process from 
manuscript selection to sales. Moreover^ not only are the tasks of different 
departments varied; but in addition, each department affects a specific hook 
at different points in the process between manuscript and lx>und copies, so 
that coordination among departments can be difficult. Editors, for example, 
may be preoccupied with selecting manuscripts for a list that will appear 
two or three years from now, while the production department is fever- 
ishly trying to get last-minute material out of an author for a book that is 
expected to be in the bookstores within a few weeks. The overall task fac- 
ing every publishing house is not easy: it involves achieving efficient coop- 
eration and coordination among departments so as to fulfill the organiza- 
tional necessity of turning out a specific number of titles on a regular basis. 
The process is one where conflict among departments can easily occur. 

At the college text house where we did field work we encountered 
considerable conflict between editorial and sales departments. Although at 
times the disagreements were harsh, we found them to be typical of text- 
book publishing. The basic issue was the problem of attributing responsi- 
bility for the success or the failure of individual titles and of the list as a 
whole. Each department usually blamed the other for failures and patted 
itself on the back for successes. A few examples will illustrate. Editors felt 
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that the sales department should be “doing more market research as well as 
doing its primary job of selling better!” One editor alleged that sales was 
“neither thorough nor systematic.” Several editors complained that the 
sales department resisted editorial suggestions and failed to push the big 
books on the list. One editor pointed to a large introductory accounting 
book that flopped, and said, “We put an awful lot of time and money into 
it, and sales refused to get behind it.” One angr) editor griped, “When a 
book does well, sales is congratulated; when it fails, editorial is to blame.” 

It was clear to us that the sales department was biased in favor of sell- 
ing English, history, humanities, and psychology textbooks, and with ap- 
parent reason: these are the texts that sell well. The sales department’s orb- 
it isms of editorial were also extensive and vocal. At an important meeting 
where the fall season’s list was being reviewed, the editorial director touted 
a new mathematics text as the year’s “ace in the hole.” A regional sales 
manager whispered loudly to members of the sales stair, “Then we got vo 
ace in the hole!” 

Members of the sales force criticized many of the books signed by 
editors as lacking sales potential. 'They also charged that unorthodox books 
were signed, that editors “don’t look at what the competition is.” Salespeo- 
ple felt editors believe each book is their biggest book, and reserved their 
praise for a few editors they considered to be “credible and able to deliver 
their books on time.” Both the sales and editorial departments were quick 
to blame other departments for another common problem - the failure to 
get books published on schedule with all their necessary support materials. 
Editors and salespersons fau.ted the publicity department for not meeting 
deadlines and for delivering unimaginative promotional materials. It was 
hard for us to judge the accuracy of . :»csc charges, but a good case can be 
made that the publicity department serves a scapegoating function and 
allows sales and editorial to agree on something. 

As we have said, we found similar quarrels in other textbook houses. 
In general, editors estimate sales figures high and are enthusiastic about a 
book and its author. 'I his enthusiasm h necessary if one is to work with an 
author. On the other hand, the sales department routinely estimates a text’s 
sales prospects conservatively. These limited expectations can become 
self-fulfilling prophecies. Conflict is also created by scheduling problems. 
Editors often have to write a summary or brief for a text, which the sales 
department can use before it sees the final manuscript. If the text fails to 
live up to its advance billing, sales blames editorial for unrealistic expecta- 
tions. 

The publicity department was also a bone of contention at the me- 
dium-sized trade house where we did field work. Members of the house. 
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particularly editors, either were unclear about the tasks of the publicity 
department or felt publicity was “not doing enough." The publicity direc- 
tor and her staff reported to the marketing department head. 'Pension fi- 
nally rose to the point where the marketing head called a special conference 
in order for the publicity director to explain to the rest of the house what 
her department’s duties were. She proceeded to tick off a lengthy list: send 
review copies to book reviewers and keep after the reviewers if a book is 
overlooked; schedule author tours and arrange radio and television appear- 
ances; provide necessary travel service for authors; collect biographical in- 
formation and photographs for each author which is used to write publicity 
releases for each book; send out catalogues; submit books for literary 
awards and prizes and mount appropriate campaigns; see that each book is 
listed in or by Books in I*rhit , the R. R. Bowkcr catalogues, and the Li- 
brary of Congress;* schedule press conferences and manage press relations; 
schedule and arrange promotional lunches and publication parties; and clip 
book reviews of all house books. Our observer at this conference was im- 
pressed by the work load handled by the publicity director and her staff of 
four assistants. However, other members of the house were considerably 
less impressed; as soon as the publicity director finished talking, she was 
bombarded with questions about why this or that was not done oi* why 
was the department not doing more creative things. Once again, in the 
debate over who was responsible when a book did not sell, the publicity 
department became everyone’s whipping boy. 

One of the main sources of confusion and conflict at the university 
press we studied in detail was the classification of some titles as trade 
Itooks. The decision to classify a book as trade, and offer it at a 40 percent 
discount, rests largely with the sales manager, although on occasion an edi- 
tor may campaign for the trade designation for one of his books (see chap- 
ter 2). The sales manager has a vested interest in classifying as trade at 
least a few of each season’s books. First, while the sale of academic titles by 
direct mail is the advertising manager's responsibility, the sale of trade 
books is the sales manager’s exclusive domain. Second, to sell its trade 

* Books ni Print (published by R. R. Bowkcr & Conipam in New York) is an annual 
catalogue of all books, hardcover and paperback, currently m print, they are indexed by au- 
thor, title, and subject , details — such as publisher, dates of various editions, and Library of 
Congress catalogue number — are provided for the use of liookscllcrs and anyone interested in 
ordering a particular book from its publisher Books in Print is available at bookstoics. 

R. R. Rowker also publishes such specialized catalogues as Paper bound Books m Print , 
truer lean Library Directory , Biographical Directory of the Inter ican Psychiatric tssocia 
turn, and The Publishers' Trade List Annual (listing hooks as they appear in each pub- 
lisher's catalogue). These catalogues arc available at bookstores and/or libraries. 

Two copies of every Ixmk published in the United States are sent, upon publication, by 
the publisher to the Library of (Congress in Washington. D.C., for copyright purposes and so 
that one may be kept in the Library itself 
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hooks to booksellers, the university has recourse to the small sales force it 
shares with other university presses. The acquisitions editors at the univer- 
sity press are happy when even one of their books is classified as trade by 
the sales manager, because a trade book will reach a larger audience than 
will the typical academic title. It is also true that having books sold in 
bookstores is something of a novelty at the press. Outside of the editorial 
department, however, the consensus is that the sales manager is overly lib- 
eral in his selection of trade books. F.ven within the lower ranks of the edi- 
torial department (for example, copy editors), this opinion is widely held. 

The sales manager's liberal classification of trade titles creates the 
most trouble for the advertising and the publicity departments, which are 
responsible for advertising and promoting trade books in a different man- 
ner from academic titles. While these departments ha\c \irtually nothing 
to do with the decision to designate a book as a trade title, they frequently 
disagree with such classification. These departments are obligated to do as 
much as they can to get the media exposure needed to sell trade books. 
Since their funds are extremely limited, the advertising and the publicity 
departments have adopted the practice of selecting one of the designated 
trade books as the title with the most general trade appeal. They spend 
most of their time and energy and their available funds on this book and 
more or less ignore the other books designated as trade, treating them as 
typical academic titles. 'These subversive practices greatly disturb the ac- 
quisitions editors, who frequently make eloquent appeals to the advertising 
and the publicity departments for more media exposure for their “trade” 
books. 

'Tension between the editorial department, on the one hand, and the 
advertising and the publicity departments, on the other, also exists even 
with typical academic books. As is true at almost any publishing house, the 
editors, as well as their authors, are rarely satisfied w'ith the advertising and 
promotion efforts planned and carried out for their books. Kditors and au- 
thors alike view their books as their “babies and suspect that others w'ill 
shortchange them. Such intense feeling*, of ownership lead press editors — 
however much they lack expertise in thi;»c areas to meddle in the affairs 
of the advertising and the promotion departments. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Conflict is endemic in the publishing process, anti the preceding examples 
should be regarded as typical and not unusual One trade editor in chief 
summed up the problem at his house in the following manner 

( liven that it is not all that char what sills hooks uiulu what uictimstanits, 
wc follow a strategy ol tncouiagmg txitllcnti i i laih ill pa it mint I his 

way we cover all the bases Of toiiist, hv Inuhling stiong departments wt 

can set the stage toi competition and ilipartmcntal infighting 

Other publishing executives also set conflict as inevitable and, in some 
cases, as healthy “Disagreements between depat intents,” a< voiding to the 
director of a scholatlv house, “arc a pait of a natuial learning process, one 
side gives a little, a bargain is struck ’ \1v job, he stated, is to make sine 
things don’t get out of hand ” I his paitu ulai house has a pi act ice common 
to many houses each new book is the subject of a launch meeting \t such 
a meeting, representatives of various departments attend and ihsoiss the 
publication plans for a specific book I he sponsoring c'ditoi may fotmallv 
turn the manuscript ovei to the production department I he sc meetings 
are largely successful efforts to huiitl camatadene and to cicatc confidence 
that the house, as a collectivity , is embatking on a woithwhilc piojcet that 
everyone should support 

\ certain amount of both the conflict and the mtoimal oigani/ation ol 
the book ineiustiy stems from its craftlike ehataetci \n ‘ accidental pm 
fession” has both costs and benefits I he lack of a fotmal sy stem of cduca 
lion for a career in publishing, and the absence of oidetly caicet paths and 
compensation and reward policies, contribute to problems of coordination 
When the training reejuired to perfotm work is learned in advance, woik is 
easily coordinated An anesthesiologist and a sutgeon can meet in an 
operating room and have little need for communication and little cause foi 
conflict as a result of their training, they will know what to expect of each 
other 16 Instead, publishing relies on a master /appt entice ot protege sys 
tern ot training which can easily lead to charges ot favoutism and create 
conflict However, it should be recognized that one of the industry’s key 
flaws is also a virtue If various individuals and departments within a house 
agreed ail the time, it is likely that tewei books would be published If pub- 
lishers knew that by doing i. v, and e, they could guarantee that n copies 
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would be sold, conflict within a house would undoubtedly be reduced, but 
the diversity of titles would likely be as well. 

In place of the personal and idiosyncratic management style found in 
houses run by a single individual, publishing houses, particularly in the 
textbook market, are adopting professional management principles and 
techniques that allow a house to grow in complexity, while at the same 
time they are attempting to maintain coordination and control. When 
properly instituted, the principles work well. But they are not a panacea: 
we often observed large, formally organized houses where ont department 
rarely knew what another department was doing. 1 he loser in this situa- 
tion is usually the poor author. As we shall see in chapter 9, the author 
often feels caught in a shooting gallery as his or her book is processed by 
the publisher. Although we both regret this situation and sympathize with 
authors, our analysis of the industry suggests that a reduction in conflict 
and an increase in coordination and control on the part of houses could well 
lead to fewer books being published. 
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Chapter 8 


The Manufacture of 

Appeal 


Lj KITING BOOKS into the hands ol readers has been the most 
vexing aspect ot the publishing industry at least since the invention of 
movable type. Books are inherently a medium that provides information in 
a highly selected way to a selected audience ot persons interested in partic 
ular information. 'Phis selectivity occurs naturally because hooks are “ran- 
dom access devices": that is, a reader can find any particular matter of in- 
terest merely by finding the right book and opening it to the right page. 
Though this may appear to be a trivial point, consider a scroll, the form in 
which most works appeared before the development of the printing press. 
In order to read a particular passage in a scroll, one must roll it up to that 
point— whether beginning, middle, or end- rather than simply opening a 
book 'o the right page. The same is true of books on a shelf. One can sim- 
ply go to the right place on the shelf and pick up the book one want >. Read- 
ers who have used microfilm on which more than one document has been 
stored are familiar with both the scroll and the shelf problem. In other 
words, books are a medium whose message and audience are highly “tar- 
geted." The goal in distributing books is to get the message to the right 
people. Until a book is opened, however, no one can tell what its message 
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is; thus, the main problem in promoting books is to get people to want the 
message they have not yet received — no small task. 

Recent entrants into the ranks of promoters and sellers of books have 
included at least one former executive for a soap company. Fawcett used 
thirty-eents-off coupons to help promote a romance series. “Coupons are 
the surest way to promote sampling short of hanging samples on someone’s 
doorknob,” James Young, formerly of Procter & Gamble, told the Wall 
Street Journal recently. 1 Gelling people to try the product through the use 
of mass-market tactics for consumer goods is a worthy goal, except for one 
problem: in most cases, each book is a new product with a new message. 
When mass-market experts plan the introduction of a new product, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, sometimes millions, are expended on market 
research and product development. To expend this kind of budget and ef- 
fort on even ten books a year would strain the capabilities of almost any 
publishing house as it now exists, much less to try to accomplish this for 
every book on the list. Further, not every book is directed to a mass audi- 
ence; the advantage oi books as a medium is that they do not have to have 
mass appeal; and as we have seen, the book industry is highly segmented so 
that most publishing is not for the mass market. 

One obvious solution to the problem is to market “staples” - books 
that are unchanging, or relatively so This is the appeal of reference liooks, 
Bibles, handbooks, anti the like The Encyclopaedia Hntannica , for exam- 
ple, in 1977 spent more than five million dollars on advertising, mainly in 
newspapers and magazines more than any other publisher. Though the 
entire industry in the previous year spent about $45,000,000 for newspaper 
and magazine advertising, and about $7,000,000 to $K, 000,000 on other 
media, no single Iwiok publisher appears on the Advertising Age list of the 
one hundred top advertiseis.* An investment in advertising generally pays 
off only if the product is relatively familiar or can be made so by advertis- 
ing. Although the industry average expenditure on advertising trade books 
is only a “frightfully small” 2 percent to 4 percent of total sales, book 
clubs— which market as a product each club’s taste in liooks. rather than 
the individual book itself— average a high advertising figure, about h per- 
cent of total sales/ 

The book club thrives by selling an unchanging single concept, rather 
than a set of constantly changing new books. Similarly, if one can get 
across to the public that the messages contained in books are all basically 
the same, then modern marketing strategies can be used. Harlequin Books, 
a house that, like Fawcett, produces “romantic” novels, understands this 
strategy very well. Using the language of supermarket national brand mar- 
keting, it claims, “Our readers perceive us as a brand of books with special 
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flavor and image ." 4 Publishing thirteen new titles each month, the com- 
pany strives to have happy endings, exotic settings, but no premarital sex. 
A third solution is to concentrate on blockbusters, with projected sales in 
the millions of copies. 

Despite the evidence that the book industry is increasing its promo- 
tional efforts, selling expenses as a percentage of total amount derived from 
sales are not large in the industry. The problems of investing money in 
promotional efforts in an industry where most books are for specific audi- 
ences rather than for the mass market — that is, in which books are tar- 
geted — are best seen in the relative costs of promotion in the different 
sectors of the industry. Advertising, publicity, and promotion expenses are 
less than io percent of sales in trade, but only ; percent or so in mass-mar- 
ket paperbacks with their larger audience. In contrast, the costs fot schol- 
arly and monograph books, the most highly targeted segment of the indus- 
try, run about 20 percent, most of which is invested in direct mail s This 
targeted market is at the heart of what publishing is all about, and we now 
turn to the problems of promoting and distributing these less than block- 
buster books. After we explain the “bread and butter” of publishing, we 
shall advance to the more exotic world of big deals and 1 lolly wood tie-ins 


BOOKS AND I I IK DIFFUSION OF INNOVATION 


Kven publishers molded in the image of P. 'I'. Barnum, banging the circus 
drum, agree that word of mouth is still the most effective wa\ of promoting 
books The reasons for the importance and effectiveness of word of mouth 
lie in the character of new ideas, new products, and other innovations. One 
of the more important discoveries of modern social science is that the inass 
media generally do not directly change most people’s minds. I'hey are 
changed, rather, by the intervention of other people, called “opinion lead- 
ers .” 6 Opinion leaders are those persons who are so attuned to messages 
from the media as to be in general better informed than others in their so- 
cial network, and who are thus consulted, or whose opinions are especially 
valued, by them. Opinion leaders are not otherwise socially exalted above 
other members of their social circle. On the contrary, they tend to share the 
same social milieu, and that is one of the sources of their influence. In this 
view of the flow of ideas and innovation, messages are transmitted through 
a continuous chain of people — the “word of mouth” that book people talk 
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so much about. Under some conditions, opinion leaders get the “word” in- 
itially from the mass media; in other situations, from salespeople; in still 
others, from specialized sources such as their own research. Under some 
conditions, opinion leaders are the innovators in a particular held. For ex- 
ample, one study showed that physicians in a community who first 
adopted a new drug were opinion leaders who influenced other physicians 
who eventually adopted the drug. It can happen, however, that the so- 
called innovators are so marginal as to have little influence over others. In 
traditional villages peasants who adopt new fertilizing methods may have 
little influence and are looked at askance by other villagers. Then, too, the 
innovator may simply be a fool. In a study of early users of heavily adver- 
tised convenience foods, it was shown that the “innovators” were ill 
informed about food and nutrition.* 

'I he typical publisher is not necessarily an expert on theories of inno 
vat ion and opinion making but does know' that it is imperative to reach the 
right kind of opinion makers in order to activate the word-of-mouth sys- 
tem. and that timing is of the essence. Campaigns' that attempt simulta- 
neously to reach opinion leaders and the general public may be less effec- 
tive than promotion that first reaches opinion leaders and only then goes to 
the public. Different forms of influence have different effects depending on 
timing and the particular media involved. In selling to physicians, for ex- 
ample, salespersons for drug houses arc often more effective if the physi- 
cian has first seen an advertisement for the product which “legitimates” the 
efforts of the salesperson. 

Publishers have been so impressed by their one-of-a-kind type of 
product - each hook presumably different from the next that they market 
books mainlv on the basis of inspiration, intuition, and experience. Orga- 
nized, systematic, empirically based strategies for marketing have been 
rare. Only recently have some publishers seen the connection between the 
diffusion of innovation and the marketing of books. 

Publishers have tended to feel that, dependent as it is on word of 
mouth, the book market is utterly inexplicable. As a result, most editors do 
not know, for example, what kind t/ jacket really sells what kind of book, 
though most editors have strong opinions on the matter. Similarly, except 
in one or two cases of actual experimentation, publishers have no firmly 
based knowledge about whether advertising sells books, much less whether 
advertising in one medium is better than advertising in another. Again, 
there are firm opinions on the matter. Some editors say television sells 
books; others deny it. Some acclaim the New York Review of Books for 
certain types of book; others find it worthless. We even found that editors 
and managers in some houses did not check sales figures against their pro- 
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jections for different books, nor did they systematically compare sales fig- 
ures for books for which their promotional activities were different. A 
rampant belief in the fickleness and unpredictability of the public is 
matched only by the widespread belief that promotional activities are a 
kind of magic, which, if properly invoked, will sell books but which, if 
tainted by lack of faith or lack of enthusiasm, will utterly fail.*' 

The Trobriand Islanders (Pacific Island natives described by anthro- 
pologist Bronislaw Malinowski ) are not the only ones who employ magic 
when faced with uncertainty, but rely heavily on empirically based 
methods when matters appear to be under control . 10 Whatever systematic 
research publishers have done seems to be concentrated in those segments 
of the industry that, in our terms, produce “staples,” or where the market 
is large but easily located, as is that for college texts. 

A good example of “staples” research was Roger Straus Ill’s efforts on 
behalf of Harper & Row’s new edition of Roget’s Thesaurus. Publishers 
Weekly's report by Nancv Kvans, herself an authority on promoting 
books, is worth quoting verbatim because it illustrates several important 
principles: 

Straus was planning a 100,000 print run. He was also planning te ja// up the 
old standby's image with a colorful new jacket and a TV campaign. That was 
before Harper & Row’s advertising agency suggested that they hire Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly and White, Inc., the polling firm, to survey reference Irook 
buyers, for $5,000, three focus groups of 1 2 consumers each were convened 
in the New York City area. 

Findings indicated that, unlike a dictionary, a thesaurus is a one-time pur- 
chase; dog-eared copies are just as good as spanking new ones. And as for that 
homely old cover, people liked it, and counted on it to distinguish Roger’s- 
from other thesauruses on the market. The upshot 3 Scratch the fancy cover 
and stick with the brand-name look. And since the book is a one-time purchase, 
scratch the TV campaign. Harper & Row decided to concentrate on reaching 
the first -and-last-time buyers through print media in three different ways: by 
placing ads directed to young people in high school and college papers; by- 
contacting Knglish teachers and urging them to recommend purchase to their 
students; and by approaching parents at graduation and Christmas time about 
giving the thesaurus as a gift. According to Straus, the research paid off. Sales 
of Roger’s Thesaurus are up 40'? . 1 1 

Observe that it was the advertising agency — a firm w-ith considerable 
experience in marketing consumer goods — that recommended the research 
firm, which, by the way, had done all of the New York Times market re- 
search for a number of years. The firm’s findings anti the strategy invoked 
follow the principle of finding the right kind of opinion leaders and mar- 
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keting the book 10 them. A strategy directed indiscriminately to a mass 
audience would have completely failed. 

Research of this kind is no panacea, however. Only success stories find 
their way to PIV. A major publishing house recently brought out a new 
one-volume encyclopedia. The advertising agency for the publisher also 
suggested doing focus groups.* The encyclopedia was expensive to pro- 
duce, and the nationally advertised promotion campaign that folknved was 
also expensive. The highly touted venture turned out to be a losing one. 
Does this result demonstrate that research is a failure, and that magical 
practices arc still the best guarantee of success? Not necessarily. If the aim 
is to reach a mass market, then focus groups are only a first step. A focus 
group produces interesting ideas that must be subsequently tested in a 
carefully designed statistical sample if one wishes to know the true distri- 
bution of types observed in the group. In the case ot the encyclopedia, the 
ideas produced bj the focus groups were not representative. 

This example of failed research only demonstrates how inexperienced 
publishers are in the use of research, and how difficult it is for them to en- 
gage in it. Several focus groups of eight persons are cheap; scientific sample 
surveys of five hundred to twenty-five hundred individuals are expensive, 
and their costs may not be justified It depends on the market. Research in 
publishing can be successful only if one understands that most books are 
directed to particular networks and circles (see chapter j). 'The goal of 
most book market research should be to understand and identity the thain 
of opinion leaders involved in the subject matter of the book. This is true 
even for many mass-market books. People in publishing by tradition and 
culture sense this truth but, when confronted bv statistics and “research,” 
seem to forget it. 


HOW MARKKTlNfi AND PROMOTION ARK 
ORGANI/KD IN PUBLISHING 1 IOUSKS 


Making sure that the message about a book gets to the right people, and 
that the book is bought by them, involves a set of operations that have tra- 
ditionally been carried on by several different departments within a pub- 

* A focus group consists of six to twelve people recruited to discuss a single topic in a 
special kind of group interview 
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lishing house. Kach house organizes these functions differently; and with 
the few exceptions of houses that have instituted a marketing manager, the 
operations tend to be difficult to coordinate. Though we discussed the or- 
ganization of publishing houses in the previous chapter, we have reserved 
an analysis of marketing coordination for this chapter because the way 
marketing efforts are structured often determines their effectiveness. 

All trade houses and some text and scholarly houses have a public re- 
lations department, more often than not staffed by women. This depart- 
ment is supposed to get the book noticed by the right opinion leaders, in- 
cluding reviewers. Advertising - paying for space in other media so the 
publisher can say something favorable about the book— is considered by 
all houses to be a separate function from publicity, and is usually handled 
by another department. Many houses have almost all of their advertising 
handled by outside firms; but other houses have their own department, 
write their own copy, and place then own ads. Some houses call the adver- 
tising department the “promotion” department, others reserve the word 
for what the marketing experts in business schools call “point of sale mer- 
chandising” --that is, the design of displays and other vending devices. 
Then there is the sales department, usually separate from either publicit\ 
or advertising Some houses have their own sales force, while filheis do 
not one of the pritnars distinctions, as we have seen, between larger and 
smaller houses. Nevertheless, someone has to look after the sales figures 
and make sure that books get to thte ultimate consumer. Distribution is 
often handled by still another group 

Variability and overlap of responsibility between the marketing 
group- as we would prefer to call all these departments and the editorial 
department can be considerable. It is often difficult to coordinate functions 
w'itlun the marketing group as well. Take, for example, copy for the flap of 
a book’s dust jacket. In some houses this is a job for the publicity depart- 
ment; in others it is a responsibility of the editor. Though the advertising 
department prepares and W'rites copy for the advertising, it generally does 
not write copy for the dust jacket. The catalogue which lists a house’s 
books- -an important document in every publishing house- is sometimes 
written by the editor or editors themselves, sometimes by the publicity 
department, and sometimes by the advertising group. Marketing informa- 
tion or research, if the latter exists formally, is generally handl d by the 
sales department. The care and feeding of mailing lists, a key function in 
scholarly and monograph houses, can be housed in a separate group or may 
be attached to sales or advertising. The actual handling and shipping of 
books may take place in a faraway warehouse. There is at least one pub- 
lisher of scholarly books, however, who insists on going through the daily 
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orders received from individual scholars so that he can get a feel for the 
market. 

Publishers try to stay on top of promotion, advertising, distribution, 
and sales; but the small house solution of having one person do the job is 
not possible in larger houses. Nor can publisher, president, or editor in 
chief examine the daily new orders. Meetings are the only answer; but, as 
we have seen, trade editors dislike meetings, so many promotion and ad- 
vertising decisions are made without an editor's presence — to the conster- 
nation of some authors. College text house staffs are saturated with meet- 
ings, not necessarily on promotional matters. Publicity and promotion are 
carried on somewhat differently in scholarly houses, since theii mode of 
distributing books is drastically different from that of trade and text 
houses. As with all other aspects of publishing, the manufacture of appeal 
differs drastically from one type of publishing to another. To get a feel 
for how this works, let us start with university presses, for they must 
decide whether to treat each title as a trade book, a scholarly book, or a 
text. 

Money is at stake. The main difference between trade and other kinds 
of books is that the former carry a "long” discount, which means usually at 
least 40 percent off to the bookstores, which are then motivated to stock it 
(see chapters 2 and 13). The university press where we did field work es- 
timated that it had to sell three times as many trade as scholarly or profes- 
sional books in order to make the equivalent amount of money. Promotion, 
publicity, and advertising all cost money, of course. The requirement that 
a trade book sell three times as many copies as the same book put out as a 
professional or scholarly work, on top of the costs of a trade t>ook piomo- 
tion, makes for a natural conflict of interest between author, editor, and 
publicitv or marketing manager. I he author wants to sell as many copies 
as possible. Promotion and advertising costs are the publisher’s, not the au- 
thor’s, problem. Besides, the author’s ego is at stake. Although television 
appearances are rare for all but a few very tradelike university press books, 
it is generally true that the more such appearances, and the more ads visible 
to the author and the author’s colleagues and friends, the happier he or she 
feels. The editor, as we have often noted, is the classic person in the middle. 
On the one hand, an editor is happy if the authoi is happy. An editor has 
an ego, too, and would like books he or she has worked on to be noted in 
the media and to sell many copies Most editors refer to books they have 
worked on as “my” book. On the other hand, editors are profit centers, if 
only informally. If an editor’s books lose money consistently, the publisher 
is not happy. One way to lose money is to spend it promoting books that 
do not sell. 
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THk SCIIOIJVRI.Y BOOK MARKKT 

In University Press X, where we spent some time as participant ob- 
servers, public relations and advertising personnel felt that the editorial 
department always wanted more publicity and advertising. The marketing 
group felt they could not abide by the editors’ “whims,” some of which 
might eat up the group’s entire yearly budget. The conflict is most ap- 
parent over which books should be given a trade discount and which put 
on the scholarly market at a lower discount. For a trade book, the expecta- 
tion is that a news release will be written, that major media advertising will 
be written and placed by an outside firm, that some effort will be made to 
get the author on television talk shows, and that other forms of free public- 
ity will be explored. Scholarly books, in contrast, are treated in a much 
lower key. There is no press release, no attempt for free publicity or televi- 
sion talk show’s, and no major media advertising. Professional journal ads, if 
any, are written by the house advertising staff, rather than by an outside 
firm. The major promotional effort goes into preparing brochures for the 
mailing lists. Direct mail occupies at least three fourths oft he time of the 
advertising manager. (liven this expenditure of time and money, most 
scholarly and university press houses tend to send out mailings with two or 
three or more related books in a single brochure or in a single packet. The 
need to save money on mailings influences editorial policy, since editors 
like to sign books m areas where ^he list is already strong, and thus com- 
bine several books in a single mailing. The decision whether a book is trade 
or scholarly therefore influences a host of subsequent marketing actions. 

Scholarly book marketing depends very much on utilizing the net- 
work and the “invisible college” (see page X$) of the author, a fact that 
most authors do not fully appreciate. Publishers give each author a ques- 
tionnaire asking him, in effect, to describe the key nodes of his network, 
and the key access point to the “invisible college” or colleges to which he 
may belong, as well as the professional journals that he thinks relevant. 
The author by definition knows much more about these circles than does 
the publisher. More frequently than not, however, the author naively 
thinks that book promotion is solely the publisher’s function. The pub- 
lisher may know’ the principles of promotion, but the author knows who 
the targets are. 

Scholarly book publishers typically use theit proven mailing lists for a 
book on a particular topic, unless the author has access to a special list. Of 
all the marketing methods in publishing, the mailing list gives the clearest 
indications of success or failure. Were it entirely legal, publishers would — 
“to test the w’aters” — advertise for a book that w as not yet written. If the 
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return on mailings were sufficient, the publisher w’ould then commission a 
work on the advertised topic. At least one publisher has been enjoined from 
doing this on the grounds that the consumer was being sold something that 
did not exist. Even so--in order to test price and promotional copy — 
publishers sometimes advertise books that are still in production. 

Just as important as the mailing list is getting a good pre-publication 
blurb from a noted person in an author’s “invisible college.'* Though all 
types of book publishers depend on such blurbs, they should havt the most 
impact on the scholarly market, since the circle of potential readers and 
their opinion leaders is so clcarh delineated. It is our impression, hon- 
es er, that scholarly publishers make less use of this strategy than do trade 
publishers, perhaps because scholars feel that oxertly soliciting praise from 
their senior colleagues is unsccink. 

Then there are advertisements in professional journals. Marketing ex- 
perts in scholarly houses are split in their evaluation of these ads. Most be- 
lieve that they at least have “institutional” value, in that they promote the 
publisher as one that cares about its authors at least well enough to ad- 
vertise their books Since in the scholat l\ held, readers are also potential 
authors, advertising current books may secure a future supply of publish- 
able manuscripts. Whether the ads also sell the books is a matter of dispute. 

Authors themselves have access to various circles or publics, not the 
least of which are captive audiences of students or others at public lectures. 
Most academics, howexet, are reluctant to push their books in such set- 
tings, though this is exactly what many successful trade book authors do as 
a matter of course. 

Displays at scholarly and piofessional conventions complete the list of 
what publishers do to promote and advertise a scholarly or professional 
book. Since all this takes considerably less mone\ and time and effort on 
the part of the staff than does a trade book promotion, it is no wonder that 
whether a book should be considered trade or professional can be the sub- 
ject of considerable argument m houses. 

SEI.I.IM; I F.X I BOOKS 

Texts are another matter altogether. Their market is a curious blend 
of both trade and scholarly publishing. The market for texts may be very 
large, as is the case tor trade books. Big bucks ride on reaching the text 
market, which — unlike the trade market and much like the scholarly mar- 
ket— is highly segmented. Like trade houses and unlike scholarly houses, 
text houses employ a sales force. College texts are sold in bookstores- -but 
highly specialized college bookstores which are much dependent on both 
professors and publishers (see chapter 1 3 ). As a result, some aspects of col- 
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lege text marketing departments are like trade marketing departments, but 
other aspects are more akin to scholarly book houses 

Similar to scholarly houses, text publishers do not have a publicity 
department which arranges television appearances, writes news releases, or 
cajoles reviewers A typical large college text house has one department 
that handles all promotion, publicity, and advertising, called the college 
promotion department ” I he official description of the duties of the depart- 
ment manager includes 

1 Hire, train, and supervise both the regular and tree lance employees of 
the promotion department assigning proieets and setting priorities 

2 Plan the advertising and promotion programs for the icademic yen con 
suiting with editorial and sales departments as icquired 

^ Prepare the promotion department s budget 

4 b dit all copy coorelinate and supervise copy and design activities 

5 Supervise production of college catalogue and all copy foi college books 
listed in e italoguc 

6 Work with primus on papci order piess run and gcncial scheduling 
problems 

7 Instinct data processing on list to be used in each mailing checking 
counts ind vvoik with sales and data processing on list in nntenance 

K Act as liaison with data processing and ducct mail in elovctaifing labels 
deliveries fiom printers and processing mail 

I he manager of the ptomottonAiepariment described her group as a 
' small in house* agency I his text house, part of a larger publishing opera 
lion, is the only division of that firm that does not utilize an outside agency 
foi advertising ( opvwnters and designers are thcteforc also part of the 
group 

I he reason text houses do not use outside agencies is that then needs 
are highly specialized and are likely not to be understood bv advertising 
agencies that deal with the general public As we explained earlier in re 
slewing career patterns of college editors, texts are ‘ sold to college pro 
lessors, not to students, much in the same wav that prescription drugs are 
“sold ' to physicians rather to the ultimate user, the patient I he analogy 
continues As we have explained (chapter 4), both text and drug com- 
panies employ a small army of salespersons (called “travelers’ m the col 
lege held and “detail men" [ \it ] in the drug industry) who call upon their 
customers phy sicians or college professors 1 hesc salespersons are cru 
cial in reinforcing the message carried by the advertising Similarly, sam- 
ples are critical College text editors repeatedly told us that the single most 
important factor in selling a text is getting the text into the professor's 
hands at the right time 
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College text houses usually have a separate sales department that coor- 
dinates the activities of the travelers As we pointed out, sales departments 
once had a close relation to the editorial department, and a few travelers are 
still seen by text houses as potential editors Nonetheless, as the stakes m 
the market for introductory tests get higher, and as the market itself 
shrinks, conflict between sales, advertising, and editorial departments has 
increased Houses now have the concept of a coordinated approach the 
content of the text itself, the character of the advertising, and the approach 
of the traveler are supposed to be orchestrated Yet coordination has not 
been easy, and when there are failures, departments tend to blame each 
other Failures these days can cost at least $250,000 to $400,000 

One of the diffeiences between college text houses and pharmaceutical 
houses in the way they market their products has been in the use of re- 
search for both marketing and product deselopment I)iug companies have 
been using leseaich for both purposes for yeais, college text houses have 
just begun I he market that is, the professionals to whom the pioducts 
must be sold — is known, limited in si/e, and desenbed by computerized 
lists I he netds of physicians tor new kinds of drugs, and why physicians 
adopt particular diugs, have been cue fully studied 1 equivalent research 
for college texts is still m its infancy, is undet budgeted, and is often ama 
teunsh fven so, research has shown what college instiuciois want and 
how to sell hooks to ihein I he content of the texts has heen subjected to 
more careful study than have methods of selling, perhaps because sale, de 
partinents feel they already know how to sell lo take advantage of then 
newly acquired knowledge, some text houses have begun to coordinate the 
entire process of text production, from selecting the topics to be included 
to actual w nting of the text 1 hese efforts have resulted in the controvet sial 
managed text,’ described in chaptei 10, “Books without Authors” 

Despite considoablc differences, similarities between text and trade 
houses are worth noting Both sell, when successful, hundreds of thousands 
of hardcover books Both have a sales department to help Both hive pro 
duced books without authors In segment mg their market and m engaging 
in market research, text houses a*e more sophisticated in their marketing 
practices than are trade houses, most of which are unaware of how college 
text departments — even when in their own house operate, much less of 
what has been happening to the college market 
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TRADITIONAL TRADE 


Until the recent past, the promotion of trade hooks concentrated on tap- 
ping the “right” literary circles or connecting with the “right” set of opin- 
ion leaders. Publicity for a forthcoming volume consisted largely of writing 
sober press releases, placing some advertising in the .Vetc York limes and 
a few other newspapers, soliciting some blurbs from authors, reviewers, or 
other authorities or opinion makers, perhaps throwing a small party where 
the author would meet with some of his or her peers as well as with a vari- 
ety of book people, reviewers, and editors. Occasional get-togethers among 
publicity people and key journal and magazine editors, alerting the latter to 
forthcoming publications, were also part of this pattern. It is still the pre- 
dominant type of promotion and publicity in those sectors of the industry 
that deal with quality products 

In that section of book publishing that caters to the blockbuster and 
the best seller, a true revolution has been taking place in the last twentv 
years or so At present the trade publishing industry operates m two differ- 
ent sectors when it comes to promotion and publicity, and these sectors 
which we called “periphery” and “core” in chapter 2, have distinctive 
characteristics. * 

The traditional trade book market (which we now note has become 
“peripheral”) expects to sell bet ween 7,500 to 40,000 hardcover copies, 
with a modest sale of first and second serial rights, translations, and paper- 
back editions. A book club sale might help by increasing the print run of 
the number of sure-fire sales. In contrast, the “blockbuster market” may 
involve sales in the hundreds of thousands even in hardcover; and the si- 
multaneous orchestration of hardcover sales, eventual mass-market paper- 
back sales, and, for fiction, a possible I lolly wood movie version Trade 
book publicity, advertising, and sales departments are basically organized 
to handle the traditional market, and are quietly being torn apart by the 
different mode of operation required for the new market; though, in truth, 
many houses have not yet fully grasped the contradictions involved. Fur- 
ther, trade authors themselves are confused. Many now expect the block- 
buster treatment; but, in fact, almost all will end up with the relatively per- 
functory traditional promotion, and wondei why. 

The differences are most easily understood by noting who is involved 
in the promotion and sale of books in the two types of market. In the past, 
and in much of present-day quality trade publishing, the promotion of a 
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book involved only a relatively few concerned actors: editors, publicity 
people, people in subsidiary rights, booksellers and, infrequently, a set of 
other people believed to be in key positions to spread the merit of the book 
by word of mouth. What has been happening in recent years in the mass 
market is that the number of significant, and often decisive, people who 
must interact in order to promote a book has been significantly enlarged. 
The fate of a book in the hlockbusict age might hinge not on the previous 
set of role partners of author and editors in the book industry ami the con- 
nected circle of interested readers, but rather on people who are not part of 
the book business at all but are in key positions to make or break a book. 
I lolly wood movie producers, the hosts of major talk shows, television exec- 
utives, and congeries of lawyers and other intermediaries now link the 
book publishing business to the world of mass entertainment, so that there 
is emerging a 1 lolly wood-TV-Publishing Complex that may well affect the 
cultural life of America. We shall argue when we discuss the creation of 
“non-books” (chapter io) that the mere possibility of selling a book to the 
mo\ies or to television affects its style and content because, when writing, 
an author willy-nilly keeps in mind the needs of the visual media, Finally, 
the successful author of blockbusters has assumed, in the promotion of his 
or her “product,” a central and active role that bears little resemblance to 
the largely passive role of the author in the promotional aspects of all pub- 
lishing in the past and of quality publishing in the present. 

The blockbuster promotion has received much attention recently: but 
the traditional market still predominates, at least in number of hooks pub- 
lished, and is little understood outside of publishing circles. Although 
trade editors and publicists do not understand the business school jaigon of 
“market segmentation,” the goal of effective traditional public relations has 
been to locate that part of the boon, market which will be most receptive to 
the message of a book and to inform that segment about the merits of the 
book and how it will serve its needs. The author’s circle is just as important 
to trade promotion as it is to scholarly selling; though, again, traditional 
authors may not be fully aware of this. 

If the book is a literary work then the public relations' department at- 
tempts to get literary opinion leaders and makers to endorse the book. (Jet- 
ting reviewed in the right places is part of this process but, as we shall sec 
in chapter 12, is not all that easy. Dealing with reviewers and opinion 
makers occupies a good deal of a public relations department’s attention. 
For both reviews and blurbs, the amount of effort the public relations de- 
partment spends is determined by its own enthusiasm about the book. In 
turn, this enthusiasm is fed by -the general atmosphere within the house. 

A good public relations peison in a trade house can almost guarantee 
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good quotes from the right people and a review in the right places for a few 
books a year — but only a few books. A house, an editor, or a public rela- 
tions person with credibility can assure key reviewers they know person- 
ally that the book is important. It takes but a few failures in judgment to 
lose this leverage. Similarly, public relations people have been known to 
send hundreds of hand-written notes to important literary people, along 
with galleys or pre-publication copies of a book, assuring the recipient that 
the book is really worth their reading and commenting on. Again, the 
publicity department can seldom afford to do this. 

To assuage the average author, and to hope against hope, public rela- 
tions departments have routine releases sent to potential opinion leaders 
and reviewers; but whether these efforts catch on seems a matter of pure 
chance. The same holds true for television appearances, which are simply 
not in the offing for most authors 'Television shows are indeed sent an- 
nouncements of the book, mainly to show authors that the house has been 
active on their behalf; but television producers and public relations people 
generally know which approaches really count and which ate mere 
window dressing. 

Most trade books, like scholarly hooks, are in fact specialized and ap 
peal to a known, local able market. It is for these books that tiacttt tonal 
public relations efforts often fail, unless the book catches the imagination of 
the publicity group, or the editor puts something special behind it Public 
relations departments are caught up liVthe routine of providing for many 
more books than they can adequately handle 


BANGING rilKUKCl’S DRUM 


One of the best ways to undei stand the new mass marketing of books 
marketing that attempts not to penetrate a particular circle but aims at a 
relatively undifferentiated set of readers — is to begin with the role of the 
author. 'Traditional trade book authors can do much to help the sale of their 
books. If they do not, however, the book may' still be a success if it >tnkcs 
the right chord. But authors of mass-market books can almost never afford 
to take a backseat when it comes to the promotion of their "products.'’ 
'They must be out in front. 'They must be salesmen or saleswomen of their 
own wares. When Procter & Gamble engages in a sales campaign for a new 
product, the company may utilize glamorous models or stars in promoting 
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it — but the commodity cannot speak for itself. In contrast, authors sell 
books by selling themselves. 

A well-prepared promotion campaign for a new blockbuster carefully 
pre-programs the author's appearance on a variety of talk shows on the 
major networks, but in addition whisks him or her all across the country to 
appear in innumerable local television and radio shows. Even a five-minute 
slot on the “Phil Donahue” or the “Today” show may sell fifty thousand 
copies. 12 Ix)cal appearances, especially if the bookstores are informed lie- 
forehand and can stock the author’s book in a prominent place, may sell 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of copies. It is well known in publishing, 
however, that a common complaint of authors is that they indeed went on 
tour, appeared on the local radio or television show, but that the local 
bookstores did not have the book in stock (see chapter 9). We know one 
author who routinely bribes men at the publisher’s warehouse and drives a 
van to the back dooi to load up books to place in local bookstores. Coordi- 
nation, once again, is a major problem for publishing houses. 

In fairness to them, we can repeat the .sad tale of an author who went 
on tour, was interviewed on a local radio talk show in Columbus, Ohio, and 
then sat for hours amid a sea of yellow dust-jackets in a local department 
store waiting to autograph his book. No one caine. Finally, a woman came 
with her obviously disturbed child and managed to get a short r ree consul- 
tation with the psychologist author. She left without buying the Imok and 
was the only result of that particular talk-show appearance. The depart- 
ment store shipped the books back to the publisher. One author we know 
systematically guards ag"’nst this possibility by slipping into stoics and 
autographing his book without the bookseller’s knowledge (thus marked a 
book cannot lie returned). 

The economics of an author's appearance on national or local shows 
partakes of a curious alchemy in which both the networks and the publish- 
ers come out ahead. The network fills a slot with an “entertainer” for 
whom it does not have to pay. The publishing house does not pay the au- 
thor either, except to reimburse travel and hotel expenses. The author puts 
in time and nervous energy and m*} even put Ins health at risk, but he is 
made to feel that all this is justified by the sales boost at the end of the tun- 
nel. Popular authors such as Gay Talese or Carl Sagan have spent literally 
weeks on the radio and television circuits. Sagan even became a highly paid 
entertainer in his own right. Judith Krantz said in an interview: 


I never realized before how much hustling was involved. 'louring for a 
book— -it's the literary equivalent of war. . . . When you leave the hotel early 
in the morning ... the publisher has a limo to get you out to the studio, and 
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your suitcase is going to be in that limo all day while you make your sixteen 
stops. 

She recalled that she was so exhausted at one point that she decided to stop; 
but one of her bookseller friends told her, “You get back on that road. Irv- 
ing Wallace does it. Sidney Sheldon does it. You do it. If you want your 
book to sell, you finish up that tour .’ 1 And finish it up she did. Ambition, so 
it would seem, is a most powerful stimulant . 11 

Most of the hosts and interviewers on talk shows whatever their 
personal interest (or lack of it) in the person they interview rarely, if 
ever, have time to read the book they are ostensibly discussing. Rather, as- 
sistants provide capsule summaries. This is not necessarily a drawback for 
the author about to be interviewed. He or she has already received elabo- 
rate instructions from the publisher’s office on what to highlight, on how to 
direct the conversation in the most advantageous direction, and on how to 
turn the whole affair into a publicity success. Inexperienced authors are 
frequently accompanied by a member of the publicity department who 
hovers backstage to make sure all goes well. Real pros, such as Judith 
Krantz, learn to beat the system. She interviews herself and prepare^ typi- 
cal questions and answers for shows on which she is to appear. These are 
taped and go out to every show ahead of time . 14 

Not every author and every book, is suitable for a television or radio 
appearance. Var front it. Only a few are chosen. What differentiates the au- 
thor who appears from the oite who does not? To begin with, television 
commentators, hosts, and review eis are themselves part of ‘show busi- 
ness” and share the standards of that world “Celebrity” status, topical rel- 
evance, and slick self-presentation are critical in ensuring that the phone 
call from the publisher’s public relations department will be heeded by the 
people responsible for scheduling authors for the mass media Since au- 
thors are thought to be poor judges of their qualifications as celebrities or 
entertainers, media scheduling personnel almost never respond to a direct 
attempt on the part of an author to arrange an appearance. 1 ' Because the 
media are interested in celebrities, there are countless television interviews 
with celebrity’ “authors” of so-called autobiographies which have actually 
been written by ghost writers. The content of a book also has some bearing 
on the probability of its author's being interviewed: the sexier the topic and 
the more sensational the book, the better the chances that the author will 
appear on television. Aware of this need for "sex appeal,” editors often 
push academic authors to be more outspoken than they might naturally be. 
'Thus, the mere existence of television has an indirect effect on the content 
of books. Nevertheless, every conceivable topic may have its day. The au- 
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thor of a modest scholarly book with a print run of only live thousand 
copies may suddenly be in demand for a television show if for some reason 
(for example, if the country on which he or she has just published a book is 
invaded) the topic of the book becomes “news.” 

Celebrities are almost by definition expert in self-presentation. For 
other authors, interviewers and producers may exercise discretion when 
inviting authors for interviews. Pre-interviews are conducted to find out 
whether an author has stage presence. You may have written a splendid 
book, and produced an appealing set of ideas, but if you stumble in your 
delivery, if you have an unprepossessing appearance, if you are too timid 
and lack forcefulness, you are not likely to get many interviews. Con- 
versely, the more of a “character” you are, even if the hook itself is not so 
interesting, the better the chances of a television appearance. 

All these factors account for the difficulty of getting literature re- 
viewed on television. A novel, unless its author is already notorious, has no 
inherent news or show business value. First novels, therefore, are entirely 
out of the question as television topics. While television has every right to 
devote itself to the picturesque, in so doing it drives one more nail into the 
coffin of good literature: television appearances by authors do sell books, 
and authors of fiction are unlikely to appear on television. 

Despite its neglect of fiction and serious nonfiction, the interview 
business thrives as never before. In 1977 the “Today” show, for example, 
aired over 250 author interviews, generally in five- to seven-minute seg- 


ments u ' The “Phil Donahue” 


and file “Merv Griffin” 


shows seem to air 


about the same number of interviews each year, and other national pro- 
grams are not far behind. If one adds the innumerable local shows, such as 
“AM Tulsa,” on both radio and television, the audience mounts well into 


the millions. Although no one seems to be able to estimate with any accu- 
racy the specific effect such programs have on sales figures, most book peo- 
ple believe the impact to be significant. The enormous advances hardcover, 
and especially softcover, publishers pay nowadays for what they believe to 
be blockbusters depend in part on their anticipation that the power of 
the mass media will be available t' • help promote books via pre-packaged 


interviews. 


The tie between the promotion of blockbusters and the media via pre- 
packaged interviews is, however, by no means the only — perhaps not even 
the most consequential link between them. The recent ties between I lol- 
ly wood producers and publishers of blockbusters arc at least as significant, 
as will be seen in chapter 10. Books slated for Hollywood are given circus- 
like promotions, and the line between book publishing and show business 
becomes further blurred. 
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People within the book industry, on all levels, are well aware of the 
changes brought about by close links with the movie industry and related 
developments. As a subsidiary rights director told one of our interviewers: 

When I arrived here, the first serial rights and the movie rights were done son 
of in a half-assed fashion by the general editors. It was a madhouse. . . . 
[Later] there were always the same sets of rights, but stakes changed. Proper- 
ties changed. The money staned changing. And the whole industry started 
turning around. 

The new name of the game is “tie-in.” Instead of the traditional pat- 
tern in which hardcover houses sold movie rights to 1 lolly wood, new pat- 
terns have emerged in which both hardcover and softcover publishers 
publish a book in conjunction with the release of a movie bearing the same 
title. Tie-ins may take several forms. A book in either hardcover or soft- 
cover is issued six months or even more before a film of the same title is to 
be released, but the book’s jacket will state that a motion picture is immi- 
nent. When the film is actually released, a newly packaged book appears on 
the racks as a mass-market paperback. The tie-in cover, often with stills 
from the movie, draws attention to the film. The book first helps to pro- 
mote the film; then the film helps to promote the book and gives it, so to 
speak, a second life. Of the movies produced each year, roughly one third 
are based on published books. 17 There is the further symbiotic relation 
when the script of a movie not originally based on a book is “novelized” a 
process that will be described in detail in chapter io. 

Nowadays, tie-ins may be arranged directly between studios and pub- 
lishers, or they may be put together by packagers on the West Coast and 
by a variety of agents. They have become a central link between the pub- 
lishing and the entertainment industries, and they are a key component in 
the activity of the promotion departments of both. Of late, publishers such 
as Bantam have even established their own movie-production companies. ,K 

Not only the movies but also television has helped boost the book- 
promotion business. Of late, bids from television producers have become 
competitive with those offered by movies. For example, the most successful 
tie-in between television and publishing has been Alex Haley’s Roots 
(Doubleday, 1976). Shown as a mini-series on television, the program at- 
tracted an audience of over 100,000,000. Following the showing of the se- 
ries, the hardcover book sales rose, within two years, from about 600,000 to 
over 1,000,000. Karly in 1979, hardcover and softcover sales reached nearly 
6,000,000. In the same year, Gerald Green, the author of the NBC mini- 
series “Holocaust,” wrote a novelization under the same title which sold 1 ,- 
700,000 copies in paperback. 19 
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Hype lies at the core of the tie-in trend. Without such tie-ins, neither 
Roots nor Erich Segal’s Love Story (Harper & Row, 1970) would have 
sold as many millions of copies as they did, and Judith Krantz’s Princess 
Daisy (Crown, 1980) would never have earned her $5,000,000 three 
months before its date of publication. 

Contemporary marketing demands concentration on every detail but 
especially on what a book will look like on a bookstore shelf. We know of 
houses where the acceptance of a book for publication will involve only one 
or two editors; but where editors in chief and other editors, together with 
many others lower on the totem pole, will spend untold hours on the selec- 
tion of a cover — or jacket, as it is commonly called for a hardcover book. It 
is the cover, more than the contents, that counts in the paperback world. 
Says Oscar Dystel, until recently president of Bantam Books, “The cover 
is our first job in launching a book in the mass paperback market. We feel 
it’s one of the most important single elements of the book’s eventual sale.” 
Says Dale Phillips, when a director at Fawcett Books, “You’ve got to be 
drawn to it immediately. It’s an impulse buy. 1 look at it as a little box of 
Fide up there on the shelf for choosing, alongside of all the other soap 
flakes.” 20 The comparison to mass-market methods in selling other con- 
sumer goods is apt. One historical romance or science fiction thriller is as 
much like another as are different brands of soap. What David Kiesman, 
years ago, called “marginal differentiation” becomes critical. A distinctive 
cover may seem at least as important, perhaps more important, than a dis- 
tinctive message or story line. 

Covers must be eye atching, provoking, memorable. They need not 
necessarily be sexy, although they often are. In an age where palates have 
become jaded when it comes to nudity, sexy books are often wrapped in 
plain white covers with subdued ,ype and a cameo picture of a woman’s 
face. 'File very search for impact leads to the curse of mass-marketing pro- 
motion — sameness and conventionality. Books all tend to be promoted in 
the same way, and this promotion includes covers whose very purpose, it 
would seem, is to make the book look different from other books. “1 jet's 
face it,” said Phillips, “everything .s a gimmick in this business.” Hence, 
covers follow fad and fashion just as do the contents of books and the style 
of promotion. One year blue is out, and the next year it is all the rage. One 
year it is gold stamping for titles or fold-out covers. The next, Day-Glo and 
die-cuts are the thing to do. 21 Even college texts have borrowed from the 
mass-market mentality. One year a successful text had an Impressionist 
painting on the cover for no reason we could discover. Next year every 
publisher’s new introductory sociology text had an Impressionist painting 
on its cover. 
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Whatever the fad of the moment seems to dictate, an appealing come- 
on is of the essence if a mass-market book is to survive the fierce competi- 
tion for shelf space. A book buyer may know precious little about the con- 
tents of the book he or she is about to buy, but will respond to the cover — 
or so book people firmly believe. 

Promotion campaigns for both hardcover and soft cover books have al- 
ways ranged from the sophisticated to the vulgar, but the latter seems to be 
winning out in the marketing of blockbusters. I lere are iust a few examples 
of both the ingenious and the vulgar: 

When Julia Knickerbocker, director of publicity at William Morrow, 
mapped her strategy for selling Silvia Tennenbaum’s Rachel , the Rabbi's 
IVife ( 1978), she decided to send advance copies not to rabbi’s wives but 
to rabbis. Since the book portrays its rabbi protagonist in unflattering 
terms, the rabbis were incensed and preached against it to their congrega- 
tions. Naturally, many congregants immediately ran to the nearest book- 
store to buy the book." This was surely an ingenious and sophisticated 
approach; but now consider the following instance of vulgarity. 

A New York company that goes by the name of Oh, Dawn, has been 
printing on toilet paper some of the most popular books of recent years. 
The books so reprinted include The Book of Lists (William Morrow, 
1977) and The People's Almanac (Doubleday, 1978) and sell between 
$3.00 and $3.50 a roll. The houses that sell the rights to such reprints 
plainly hope that people, after having u«£d up the toilet paper, will run to 
the bookstores to buy the paperback for more leisurely reading. 

Book reviewers arc not only deluged with advance galleys and at- 
tached news releases that carry blurbs from “famous people” and boast of 
big printings, major sales to book clubs, and Hollywood tie-ins; they may 
also receive a variety of other coine-ons. A review copy of (iuv Lombardo’s 
autobiography was accompanied by a $1.50 box of Lan/.i's Cashew Nut 
and Rice Crunch candy. Other such give-aways include T-shirts, long- 
playing records “not available to the general public,” and special limited 
editions.' 4 

Finally, nothing indicates better the increasing importance of mass- 
distribution methods and mass-product-selling attitudes in the publishing 
industry than the trends in book advertising. Though, as we said, book 
publishing spends much less on advertising than do other consumer indus- 
tries, advertising expenditures are on the rise: newspaper advertising bill- 
ings are up from $16,000,000 in 1975 to over $24,000,000 in 1980; magazine 
advertising (excluding trade and professional magazines) is up from nearly 
$41,000,000 in 1975 to $63,000,000 in 1980. But the real bellwether of mass 
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merchandising — radio and television advertising — has shown by far the 
greatest increase. Radio is up tenfold from $220,000 to $2,395,000; network 
television increased from $843,000 to over $5,000,000; spot television went 
from nearly $9,000,000 to nearly $27,000,000 in this period, and has thus 
now surpassed all newspaper advertising, which was once the standby of 
book advertising. Further, while total media spending has not quite dou- 
bled between 1975 and 1980, spot television ads have tripled.*’* 

Best sellers are not born, they are made. And they are made largely 
through promotion. Once a book is accepted, its editor must promote it 
successfully within the house, so as to create enthusiasm on the part of the 
editor in chief as well as among other editors and people in sales, promo- 
tion, and subsidiary rights. When the in-house people have been sold on a 
book, there begins a long pitch to convince outsiders, from book clubs to 
reprint houses and the movies, that the book is indeed a valuable property. 
Most of this activity typically takes place long before the book is published. 
Only the last stage involves the promotion of the book to booksellers and, 
ultimately, to its prospective readers. If blockbusters have created one fun- 
damental change in publishing, it lies in changing the source of profits. 
Until recently sales of books to the public counted the most. But now that a 
large part of the profits comes from other sources, promotion involves 
much more than selling to the customer in the bookstore but, rather, 
movies, television programs, and T-shirts. In fact, the tail wags the dog, for 
successful promotion through movies, television, and various lie-ins, in 
turn, guarantees the sale of books to the public. 

In sum, the promotion of blockbusters is an entirely different ball- 
game from promotion of quality work. While major favorable reviews 
largely determine the success of a book in the quality market, they play a 
minor role in the mass market for blockbusters. 'The major promotion for 
the latter has already occurred before any reviews have appeared. Press re- 
leases and advance notices to writers running book trade columns in the 
dailies/ 6 or to booksellers and librarians, continue to quote endorsements 
from famous names, but they show, above ail, that the house believes in the 
book as a future best seller. Henct high publicity and advertisement bud- 
gets, national tours of authors, sales to book clubs, high initial print runs, 
Hollywood or television tie-ins are amply publicized. They are the name of 
the game. Some years ago, the historian Daniel Boorstin, now the Librarian 
of Congress, published a book, The Image (Alheneum, 1962), in which he 
dealt with the cult of celebrities in contemporary culture and provided a 
memorable definition of a celebrity: “The celebrity is a person who is 
known for his well-knownness. To borrow from Boorstin, it would seem 
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to us that best sellers are mostly books that are known for their “known- 
ness” long before a single copy has become available to the public. This is 
not to say that all well-known persons or books are shallow, without merit; 
but that merit is hardly the sole, or even main, criterion for success. 

It is possible for the so-called mid-list book (neither a foregone lost 
cause nor an obvious blockbuster) to be successful, but such success re- 
quires a measure of care and devotion that most houses cannot regularly 
afford. When previously unknown Mary Gordon brought her first novel. 
Final Payments (1978), to Random House, it generated considerable en- 
thusiasm there. A subsidiary rights director of another large major trade 
house described the process to us: 

The publicist who worked on the book, a young woman named Lynn Gold- 
berg, sent out something like 400 handwritten notes to people who might log- 
ically give quotes, saying, "1 think you'il like this book.” She got back an in- 
credible number of quotes from these people. Basically, if you have ten, you 
are ahead of the game. The subsidiary rights department alerted the movie 
people and did everything it could to launch it and it worked. It was won- 
derful. But that's a lucky situation. You don’t always luck out. You can have a 
marvelous first novel with an absolutely terrific review, and nothing much 
happens. » 

This combination of hard work on the part of the public relations de- 
partment, a work of genuine literary mepit, enthusiasm within the house, 
and — perhaps most important — sheer good luck is alas all too rare. 


CONCLUSION 


Not only is publishing itself a highly differentiated industry, but the prod- 
uct it sells is, for the most part, highly specialized and its audience highly 
targeted. Publishing shines when it is able to bring the mysteries of auto- 
mobile repair to mechanics and do-it-yourselfers, the latest in revisionist 
criticism of Yeats to experts on Irish poetry, and the best new work on 
cognitive psychology to workers in that field. Always in search of the new, 
the book industry strives to let people know about its “products” and what 
they contain. Paradoxically, it is only with the advent of mass marketing 
that the concepts of “opinion leader” and “market segmentation” have 
been developed. While book publicists have known all along that their 
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problem was to find the right keys to the public, they have also felt that 
their task was suffused with mystery and magic. Some campaigns worked, 
others did not. Since most editors and publicists have a background in the 
humanities (see chapter 4), the possibility that some systematic help from 
the social sciences might be on the way is by and large not appreciated. 

The lore of book promotion and book marketing differs in each sector 
of the industry. The mailing list is the tool of scholarly houses, travelers are 
the key to text marketing, while the cajoling of reviewers and the soliciting 
of celebrities are the methods of quality trade promotion. Inherent in all 
these techniques is the attempt first to find, then to understand, and finally 
to convince specialized networks and circles to adopt a new book. 

The Sages of the Talmud well described the predicament of book 
promotion, though it was but one Book that they had in mind: “The day is 
short, the work is plentiful, the laborers are sluggish, and the reward is 
abundant, and the master of the house presses.” 2 * Careful attention to the 
process of interjecting a book into the appropriate circles is simply not 
possible, given the number of books a house handles, and the number of 
laborers. To be sure, the author’s typical view is simply that the workers 
are sluggish Given the size of the rewards, masters of the publishing 
houses arc usually content to let tradition be the guide. It is basically un- 
known whether larger budgets and innovative methods would sell enough 
targeted books to justify giving increased attention to all Itooks, rather than 
only to those inspired by God 

Although promotion in college and scholarly markets is not always 
effective, the fact that the circles there are fairly easily identified means that 
promotion is rarely a total disaster. Not so in trade book publishing, where 
locating the circles at which to tareet a particular book requires more ef- 
fort. The tendency in trade lately has been to eschew the role of books as a 
specialized medium and to market them as a consumer product for a very 
wide market — an approach that leads to many of the absurdities we have 
described. 
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JLUBLISHhRS and editors usually /refer i<> authors as their partners. 
Kxccpt in rare cases, no book can appear without the services of a pub- 
lisher, and little can be published unless someone writes a manuscript. 
This formal partnership is, however, a source of considerable conflict, be- 
cause the power positions of authors and publishers are asymmetric. What 
cooperation there is is likely to lx* what American sociologist William Gra- 
ham Sumner long ago called “antagonistic cooperation.” 

I'he relations of authors to publishers can run the gamut from close 
friendship and mutual esteem to deep-seated antagonism and even hatred. 
Sometimes relations have been so good that an author has been ready to 
make financial restitution to a highly esteemed publisher who has lost 
money on one of his books. Thus, the nineteenth-century British prime 
minister and author, Benjamin Disraeli, had received the unprecedented 
sum of ten thousand pounds from the house of Longman for his last work 
of fiction, Evdymion (1880); when it did not sell as well as expected, he 
told an associate, “My conscience will force me to disgorge,” and offered 
Longman a new contract that virtually amounted to returning three thou- 
sand pounds to the firm. Ixmgman at once replied that it “could not think 
of availing [ itself | of Beaconstield’s | Disraeli's j liberal and considerate 
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suggestion.” 1 But such instances of “ Apres vous, Gaston" are rare indeed. 

At the other extreme of the continuum of feelings between authors 
and publishers, one finds a letter from the nineteenth-century writer of 
books on Japan, Lafcadio Hearn, to his New York publisher. Harper's, 
(which had resented something 1 learn had done): “Please understand that 
your resentment has for me less than the value of a bottled fart, and your 
bank account less consequence than a wooden shithouse struck by light- 
ning.” 2 In the same vein, it is worth recalling that Rudyard Kipling once 
sent to one of his American publishers an angry missive that he had had 
privately printed on toilet paper. 1 

Then in recent times there was the author of a well-selling trade book 
who wrote us four single-spaced pages explaining the ins and outs (mostly 
outs) of his long relationship with a particular publisher. “Would 1 publish 
with X again? Will Rosemary have another baby? Then again, I said that 
about Y [a big paperback house] and I am quite pleased with what they 
are doing this time around, as well as with their plans to reprint my first 
book. Try to figure it out.” And that we are about to do here. 

“Pul two authors in a room together and invariably they will begin 
telling tales of horror about how their publishers handle their books.” In 
fact it’s the abundance of such stories that has led the New Yorker's Calvin 
Trillin to threaten repeatedly (and only partly in jest) to compile “An An- 
thology of Authors’ Atrocity Stories about Publishers," or so begins an ar- 
ticle for Publishers Weekly on such stories.’ In this chapter we, too, will 
refer to a rich mine of anecdotal material but will also rely on responses to a 
scientific sample of authors at several different types of publishing house. 
More important, we will show the sources of the tenuous and multifaceted 
relations between authors and publishers 

Beneath the apparent reciprocity between author and publisher, there 
lie structural differences in power. The bases from which one can exercise 
power are, of course, varied and many; but in a capitalist society, privileged 
position in the marketplace for goods and labor is certainly among the most 
potent resources that power holders may employ in order to impose their 
will. It is useful to recall Marx’s well-known argument about the power dif- 
ferential between workers and factory owners in negotiating the conditions 
of labor contracts. If workers are able to gain their livelihood only by sell- 
ing their labor power to those owning the means of production, then — 
even though the labor contract appears as a transaction between equal part- 
ners — it in effect amounts to instituting the unilateral dependence of one 
class upon the other. Ownership of the means of production assures the 
power of owners over laborers and hence pioduces the asymmetry of rela- 
tions between them. This is not to imply that capitalists do not com- 
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plain bitterly about workers, and certainly not that editors and publishers 
do not have an equal number of atrocity stories to tell about authors; but 
the difference in power is still considerable and has been so since the 
beginning of the publishing industry. 

There have been two key aspects to the commercialization of writing 
and literature since the eighteenth century. 5 'The first, which forms one of 
the continuing themes of this book, is the creation of two inherently con- 
tradictory stances. Editors and publishers must serve as interpreters of 
market trends and public demands, even as they also wish to be seen as ar- 
biters of aesthetic or scientific quality. Second, theie has been a drastic 
change in the relation of authors to their public and to the publishers who 
mediate between them and their readers. With the rising demands for 
books that marked the eighteenth and, even mote, the nineteenth centuries, 
authors were able to emancipate themselves from the dependence on pa- 
trons that had shaped their careers for many centuries. The publishers and 
booksellers, who exploited the rising market for books, helped writers in 
significant ways in their struggle to attain independence. Yet the relations 
between writers and those engaged in the publishing and distribution of 
books remained tense and ambiguous throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and after. 

Writers of the period understandably differed in their assessments of 
the new situation in which they found themselves. What is more, a writer 
might, at times, be lyrical about the services rendered him by a publisher 
and, at other times, curse the book industry. Thus, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Oliver Goldsmith, author of the l ' icar of li 'akefield ( 1 766 ) and of an 
enormous variety of compilations, essays, translations, and reviews, could 
write upon occasion about the virtues of the new marketing system that al- 
lowed men of letters to attain financial independence. “The ridicule,” he 
said, “of living in a garret, might have been wit in the last age, but con- 
tinues such no longer, because no longer true. A writer of real merit now 
may easily be rich.” “I look to the booksellers,” he also wrote, “for support, 
they are my best friends.” But the same Goldsmith could also write, “The 
author, when unpatronized by the Great, has naturally recourse to the 
booksellers. T here cannot perhaps be imagined a combination more preju- 
dicial to taste than this. It is in the interest of the one to allow as little for 
writing, and of the other to write as much as possible.” 6 Goldsmith's am- 
bivalent attitude echoes even more insistently throughout the nineteenth 
century and up to our own day. 

Writers and publishers were, to be sure, natural allies when it came to 
mobilizing the resources of the market for particular books. Yet writers 
found again and again that even though they owed to publishers and book- 
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sellers some of their freedom from the servitude of patronage, they were 
also bound to both by a new set of ties that were nearly as restrictive as 
those of the patronage system. Authors were often appalled at the ways in 
which publishers advertised and peddled their literary wares in order to 
increase sales. Moreover, many authors bridled at publishers' attempts to 
make them lower their literary standards so that their work would be more 
palatable to the shopkeepers, apprentices, housewives, or clerks who 
formed a large part of the newly literate audience of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The very democratization of the reading audience endangered qual- 
ity. Many authors felt that publishers, in catering to new audiences, exer- 
cised pressures on them, the authors, to relax standards and to disregard 
the canons of established literary taste. 

But, over and above the threats to the author’s vocation and craft that 
came from the rise of the mass market for literature, there arose the specifi- 
cally modern tension caused by the fact that the book had now become a 
commodity like any other, over whose price authors and publishers had to 
haggle, just as farmers and merchants haggled over the price of eggs or 
wheat. In addition, whereas the price of most commodities could easily be 
ascertained at any given time from the publicly available quotations on 
commodity markets, the real market value of a book was largely a matter of 
an educated guess when the contract between publisher and author was 
written, and would become fully ascertainable only after the book was 
published. Prices for wheat or eggs will change, within a given range, over 
time; but the market value of a book upon publication may be next to zero 
or hundreds of thousands of dollars, (liven this situation, publishers natu- 
rally tried to get aw'ay with treating their authors — especially those among 
them w'ho had not yet established a “‘cure reputation with extreme nig- 
gardliness. 

Well-established and popular authors managed to make a good deal of 
money in the new r mass market for books, especially if they were, like 
Walter Scott, willing to make concessions to popular taste. Thackeray and, 
above all, Dickens, while making some concessions, made sizable fortunes 
from their various books. George Kii >i, on the other hand, heroically re- 
sisted any effort of her publishers to make her novels more “marketable”: 
she attained commercial success but never compromised her artistic stan- 
dards. Some of the great writers achieved financial independence or even a 
measure of opulence in nineteenth-century Britain, but many others - and 
not only the untalented hacks that then as now crowd publishers’ ante- 
rooms —fared much less well. Wordsworth and Coleridge earned £30 from 
their Lyrical Ballads (1798), while' George Lliot’s literary income over the 
years amounted to some £45,000. 
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What was true for nineteenth-century Britain applied a fortiori to 
nineteenth-century America. In this country — where up to the end of the 
century no international copyright law was recognized, and where, as a 
consequence, cheap reprints of Britain's writers flooded the market — na- 
tive American authors had a hard time selling their products and receiving 
adequate rewards for their literary labors. Melville gave up writing in de- 
spair after the miserable reception, both critical and in sales, of Moby Dick 
(1851), and Hawthorne’s angry complaints about “a damned mob of 
scribbling women” who inundated the marketplace with cheap novels to 
the detriment of serious writing are well-known. 7 1 fence, a high proportion 
of American authors in the last century worked in customs houses, on con- 
sular missions, in various civil service jobs, or as journalists and reviewers. 
Just as Coleridge and llazlitt in Kngland worked as debate reporters, and 
Lamb wrote jokes for newspapers (at sixpence apiece),” so their American 
counterparts resorted to a variety of labors to eke out a living. To be sure. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (1851-52), which sold some five million copies in a 
few years after publication, made a fortune for 1 larriet Beecher Stowe; and 
Louisa May Alcott, the author of Little li'omen (1868-69), received, all 
told, some two hundred thousand dollars in royalties for her books, exclu- 
sive of fees from magazines. But these were exceptional success stories. y 
Most of the great American writers of the nineteenth-century — Whitman, 
Melville, and Hawthorne, for example — sold so little that they could never 
have made a living from writing alone, f.ven after the turn of the century 
Henry Holt could still argue with conviction that 

few men have ever 1 depended upon their pen for daily bread |. Few men have 
ever done it happily. . . . Most good authors, from Shakespeare down, have 
had other resources. '1'herc are some pursuits in which it is almost as danger- 
ous to make money the main end, as, in the general conduct of life, it is to 
make personal happiness the main end. 10 

This being the case, one can hardly be surprised that, despite in- 
stances of exceptionally good relations between authors and their publish- 
ers — instances that are usually lovingly recorded in the company histories 
of publishing houses — cases also abound in w'hich authors protested con- 
tract terms slanted in favor of publishers and low loyalties, argued over 
what they perceived to be mass market -oriented biases, and complained 
about being cheated through a variety of bookkeeping devices. In the nine- 
teenth century, as in the twentieth, authors were largely a discontented lot, 
even though a few managed to establish warm relations with their editors 
and publishers. Contemporary authors, however, face a much more com- 
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plex set of relationships than did their nineteenth-century counterparts. 
Publishing itself is more differentiated; the organizational structure of 
houses is more bureaucratic; and agents, packagers, and authors' unions 
have entered the scene and interposed themselves between author and pub- 
lisher. The best place to begin to understand author-publisher relations is 
the formal legal contract between them. 


ASYMMKTRY IN POVVF.R 


The asymmetrical relations between authors and publishers are symbo- 
lized by the publishing contract. Publishers still account to authors in their 
own way and frequently at their own pace. As in Islamic law, where men 
can divorce their wives at will but no such right is accorded women, a pub- 
lisher has the right to refuse to publish a book even after a publishing con- 
tract has been signed In contrast, an author cannot “divorce” his or her 
publisher. Kvery standard contract contains a clause specifying that the 
publisher will accept for publication a manuscript only when the publisher 
finds it satisfactory. No contract ever specifies that an author can terminate 
a publishing contract if he or she finds the publishing house’s services to be 
unsatisfactory. Sloppy editing, insufficient provisions for advertisements, 
and so on, are not consider .1 a breach of contract in law, and so provide no 
way out foi an author who has become dissatisfied with a publisher; al- 
though, under some circumstance.* and with the permission of the pub- 
lisher, the author can buy out his or her contract. Nevertheless, a publisher 
remains free to contend that the final manuscript does not live up to initial 
expectations, and so is not required to publish it. Moreover, the publisher 
w r ho finds a manuscript “unsatisfactory ” can sue the author to return the 
advance. I he author can discover that he or she has spent several years 
working for no pay. We will have m<<ie to say about the so-called satisfac- 
tory manuscript clause; but suffice it to say here that the Authors Ciuild, 
the nearest equivalent *o a generally recognized union for professional 
w’riters, has mounted a heavy attack on this aspect of the standard publish- 
ers’ contract. 

The clause has more than practical significance. Just as divorce proce- 
dures in Islamic law are emblematic of the inferior status of women in 
Muslim societies, so the clause specifying that a manuscript will be pub- 
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lished only if judged satisfactory by the publisher is emblematic of the in- 
ferior status of authors in their relations to publishers. It is one of the main 
indicators of the skewed power relations between them. 

It might be objected that an author who has been refused publication 
by one publisher may always submit to another. There is some merit to 
this argument, but it is nevertheless far from convincing. The author is 
likely to have received an advance from the first publisher which, economic 
conditions of writers being what they are, he or she is likely to have spent 
long ago and is in no position to return. This means that the author ap- 
proaches another publisher with a heavy handicap: the necessity of in- 
forming a second publisher of the earlier rejection, with the result that the 
latter, in taking on this work, will have to repay to the first publisher the 
advance paid to the author. The latter's position is, therefore, a bit like tl.at 
of a pregnant woman in desperate search of a husband to legitimize her off- 
spring: a situation hardly conducive to great bargaining power. 

Moreover, for many a book, there may even be few desirable alterna- 
tive houses to approach. With increasing differentiation and specialization 
in publishing, a book may fit the publishing programs of only a few houses. 
If a scholarly book in, say, economics, does not appeal to the major univer- 
sity presses, it may interest only two or three commercial houses of the 
first order; if these happen not to be interested, the author is forced to sub- 
mit the manuscript to less prestigious tymses whose services might be sec- 
ond-rate at best. Thus, an author is likely to think twice before refusing 
a publishing house’s request to revise a manuscript so as to make it 
“satisfactory.” 

The contract is just the beginning of the relationship between author 
and publisher. There are more opportunities for sorrows (and joys) during 
the process of editing, production, promotion, and distribution. Authors 
are, of course, neither helpless nor necessarily hapless in this entire process. 
Let us review the results of a systematic survey of authors at the various 
publishing houses we studied.* We will look at some of their characteris- 
tics, and ask if these affect the way publishers handle their books. We will 
then inquire how authors become connected with a particular house, and 
what authors like and dislike about publishers; we will study some individ- 
ual cases of content and discontent; and, at the end, we will return, with 
systematic evidence, to an analysis of the author-publisher relationship. 

As background for our inquiry into the characteristics and attitudes of 
authors, let us keep in mind several facts about author-publisher relations. 
First, all houses are organizations that operate in a market economy. Kx- 


* This survey was designed and analyzed by Laurie Michael Roth 
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cept for some university presses, all strive to show a profit better than that 
which could be obtained by investing money in the savings bank. Even 
university presses must earn money on some books to offset losses on 
others and to counterbalance the limited subsidies on which some univer- 
sity presses operate. Second, the asymmetrical nature of author-publisher 
relations is basically set forth and expressed in the contract, as we de- 
scribed it. Third, while money is important to all publishers and surely not 
irrelevant to authors, each party earns a profit in ways that can lead to a 
clash of interest between publishers and authors. 

The publishing houses we studied each publish between sixty and 
four hundred books a year. Each author, however, may write only several 
books in a lifetime. The publisher earns money even if only some of the 
books do well; the author who may have invested several or more years in a 
book must earn money on each book or find some other means of support. 
Some publishers are fond of pointing to the figures on successful individual 
books and showing that, after federal corporate taxes, authors make more 
money than publishers do. 11 If this is true, then publishers are indeed in 
sad shape, tor a recent survey of Authors Guild members shows their me- 
dian 1979 income from writing to be under $5,000 per year. 12 Moreover, 
publishers’ computations rarely take into account subsidiary rights sales or 
corporate tax writeoffs. These arguments notwit hstanding, they mask the 
simple fact that what is routine to a publisher is exceptional to an author 
who nurses but one baby at a time. The book is a loved one to the author, 
as well as a potential means of support; and an author’s ego is intimately 
tied up with its fate. In cucrast, the publisher is more like the old lady in 
the shoe with so many children she can hardly keep track of them all. 


WHO WRITES BOOKS? 


Our questionnaires coine from thirty-four authors who recently wrote for 
a large university press; forty-five who wrote for a large publishing house 
specializing in professional and scholarly books; thirty-one who published 
with a major college textbook house; and sixty-three who wrote for several 
trade houses — a large one and two smaller ones. In addition, we sampled 
forty-six authors of psychology books. By and large, the psychology au- 
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thors exhibit patterns similar to those shown by the authors from the trade 
houses in our study.* 

Let us begin with the way authors in our sample earn their living, 
since this indicates much about what they expect from publishers. Many 
authors are academic. Almost all the authors for the university press, the 
scholarly house, and the college text house were professors, the majority of 
them having Ph.D.’s. Even among nonfiction trade authors, 40 percent 
were professors (we did not include fiction in this survey). Our figures are 
almost exactly the same as those reported for Authors. Guild members who 
wrote part-time — 38 percent of whom were university professors. Guild 
members are almost exclusively trade book authors. 14 Thus while books 
are important to academics professionally — as expressed in that much-mis- 
used admonition “Publish or perish” —few of the authors count on books 
as a basic means of livelihood; even though, for textbook and trade authors, 
royalties may be an important income supplement. 

Despite the low economic return publishing brings to most academics, 
book publication is an increasingly important component of a successful 
career. The constriction of the academic job market in recent years has 
placed great pressure on young academics to publish. While in the^ast, 
one book may have been enough to qualify a young professor tor tenure, 
today we find that a book may be a prerequisite for an entry-level job at 
one of the better universities. And in tenure decisions, some universities no 
longer count an author’s published dissertation, on the assumption that 
turning a dissertation into a book is both commonplace and expected these 
days. Consequently, the increased pressure to publish has lessened the cre- 
dential value of any one single book but has magnified the overall impor- 
tance of a strong and lengthy list of publications. 

We found many editors in scholarly and professional houses, as well 
as in university presses, who complained that the pressures on academics 
to publish have become too severe. Editors have claimed that academics are 
now trying to stretch articles into books and arc submitting manusetipts at 
a very early stage of preparation for evaluation. The editors with whom we 
talked were all loo conscious of their possible role in tenure decisions and 
frequently resented being thrust into such awkward situations. 

Most non-academic authors are also not dependent on books for their 
basic income. Among the non-academic writers in our study, about half 
were professionals of one kind or another, and the rest were employed as 

* Response rates vary from about 55 percent to Ho percent for the different samples of 
authors to whom questionnaires were sent. These rales arc higher than those obtained in the 
ilolumbia University Economic Survey of Authors* which averaged 46 percent Among Au- 
thors Guild members, 58 percent responded, but the response was only 2 1 percent for those 
invited to be members but who had declined. 1 ' 
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editors and journalists. There were few free-lance writers, those who are 
dependent on the sales of their work to various publishing sources. Our 
sample suggests that most contemporary writers of nonfiction do not de- 
pend on hook publishing as their main source of income. The survey of 
Authors Guild members finds that 35 percent have no other job but writ- 
ing and, bv their own count, spend at least twenty-five hours per week 
writing. Even so, the median year’s income from writing of these “com- 
mitted full-time” writers is only $1 1,000 per year — about one third of their 
total family income. 1 

If book writing is a part-time occupation for most writers, then we 
might expect that a significant proportion of books would be written b> 
women, given their systematic exclusion from equal access to labor mar- 
kets and the fact that many women, until recently, worked in the home. 
Nonetheless, records show that in the 1880s only about 15 percent of the 
nonfiction published by Macmillan, a leading trade and intellectual house 
in England at the time, was written by women. ,A Considering the fact that 
almost all books today are written by people with at least a college degree, 
and that the number of women graduating from college has dramatically 
increased since the nineteenth century, we would expect a si/.able propor- 
tion of nonfiction writers today to be women. And this should be particu- 
larly evident in trade houses that publish fewer academics, in whose pro- 
fession women have experienced significant obstacles. But only 20 percent 
of our respondents were women — a figure just 5 percent higher than that of 
Macmillan in the nineteenth century. There w'as no difference by type of 
publisher: that is, trade houses had no more women authors, at least in our 
sample, than did scholarly and college text publishers. 

In both England and the United States in the early nineteenth century, 
novel writing exemplified the “empty-field phenomenon” —that is, a field 
with neither tradition nor entrenched practitioners. As a new form of liter- 
ature intended for a broader audience, the novel did not quickly win the 
admiration of the guardians of literary taste and morality. The early novel’s 
characteristics, coupled with the prominence of women as authors, sub- 
jects, and readers, assured it a low ii.'tllectual and social position. But as 
(iaye Tuchman and Nina Fortin show in their study of novelists in nine- 
teenth-century England, as novel-writing became a more high-status pro- 
fession in the latter part of the nineteenth century, men entered the field in 
much greater numbers. 1 At several of the larger English houses for which 
data are available, as the percentage of men submitting novels passed the 50 
percent mark, the acceptance rate for men went up and declined for 
women. The length of book reviews for novels greatly increased, with al- 
most all of the increase to be found in longer reviews of novels by men. 
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In the United States, the nineteenth century saw a clear separation of 
the novel into high culture and popular culture. Ann Douglas has convinc- 
ingly argued that the high-culture novel became an almost exclusively male 
preserve; the popular novel became associated with women and the clergy, 
both of whom were “dis-established” by the waning of Puritanism and the 
rise of industrialism. >H 

To complete the picture of the book writer today as a member of the 
“establishment” — inale and well educated — we found only 2 percent of our 
respondents to be black. And youth was hardly served: almost two thirds 
of the authors in our sample were over forty. Only the scholarly house had 
younger authors — about 60 percent were under forty. Its relatively youth- 
ful set of authors is a consequence of the nature of its publishing program, 
which stresses research on the frontier of science in some of the newest 
sub-disciplines which naturally attract younger scholars. 

Since such a sizable proportion of the writers we surveyed were aca- 
demics, we should say something about the universities with which they 
are now affiliated and from which they received their advanced degrees. 
We know from studies of the academic profession that the most prolific 
scholars are located at elite universities, so it was no surprise that oi*r sur- 
vey confirmed this finding. Among the university-affiliated authors who 
wrote for the scholarly house, the college text house, and the university 
press, fully 60 percent came from the top-rated categories of university,* as 
did almost half the academics who wrote for trade houses. We were some- 
what surprised at such a large percentage given the current academic mar- 
ketplace, where it is certainly no longer true that the most talented persons 
teach exclusively at elite universities. When we look at our sample of writ- 
ers, academic or not, who earned at least a master’s degree, we find that 80 
percent of them received their degree from the two top-rated categories of 
university — a percentage that includes trade book authors. Only the col- 
lege text house and psychology authors deviated slightly from this stan- 
dard; about 65 percent of these authors graduated from the top two catego- 
ries of university. 


* Barron's rating of the competitiveness of universities on the basis of the entering 
class's Scholastic Aptitude Test scores was used as a general rating of the universities, rather 
than the American Council of Education’s rating of specific fields. |V 
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Till'. INFLUENCE OF ACADEMIC STATUS 


What effect does the letterhead of a prestigious university have on an au- 
thor's chances of getting published? Sociologists of science have demon- 
strated that having obtained one’s Ph.D. at a major institution is a substan- 
tial advantage to a scientist.* 0 The dean of American sociologists of science, 
Robert Merton, has suggested that scientific recognition exemplifies the 
“Matthew Effect” to him who hath shall be given. 21 Merton argues that 
there is a continuing interplay between the status system, based on honor 
and esteem, and the class system, based on differential life chances; this in- 
terplay locates scientists in differing positions within the opportunity 
structure of science. Without deliberate intent, the Matthew Effect oper- 
ates to penalize the young ami unknown and, in the process, reinforces the 
already unequal distribution of rewards. 

In deciding which books to publish, arc editors influenced by aca- 
demic status, and do they consequently make decisions that perpetuate the 
scientific status system? And is there anything wrong with this? Some 
scholars have argued that the most talented scientists are to be found in 
elite schools, and that science is a highly universalistic system which admi- 
rably rewards merit.* 2 Obviously, scholars employed at elite colleges and 
universities have better facilities, more research support, lighter leaching 
loads, and more release time that they can use. Such a system of accumu- 
lated advantages would result in the “rich getting richer at a rate that 
makes the poor become comparative! ■ poorer.”* ’ 

Nevertheless, the question of th« influence of status is a complicated 
matter. To publish the work of a w'dl-known academic seems eminently 
sensible, but it is another matter to accept the work of an unpublished 
graduate student or junior faculty member solely on the basis of institu- 
tional affiliation. Even though most eminent scholars come from elite uni- 
versities. there are plenty of non-emic* nt scholars w'ho also received de- 
grees from the top unix'ersities, and whose manuscripts may not be 
especially good. 

The comments of several editors emphasized the importance of aca- 
demic status. A psychology editor at a leading scholarly house stated: 

Sure, if I get a project that has a Harvard letterhead on it. I’ll handle it with 
dispatch. ... 1 might even take it h<#nc to read that night. There’s no question 
someone from Harvard has an inherent advantage over others. Why shouldn’t 
they? 
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The editor in chief at a scholarly house quipped, “People at good 
schools write good books and people at poor schools write bad books or no 
books at all. It's that simple. You can’t go wrong publishing the books of 
people at the elite schools.” 

However, the majority of editors whom we asked about academic sta- 
tus responded that few decisions are made solely on the basis of where an 
author is employed. These editors noted that academic credentials are in- 
creasingly difficult to evaluate. Also, recent trends in the job market for ac- 
ademics have forced some editors to adjust their thinking. The comments 
of the editor in chief of a major university press are illustrative: 


As a matter of fact our director was asking me about that just yesterday, 
whether I paid attention to what college the letter came from. It used to be 
that that was a fairly good criterion of what you could expect. ... It isn’t that 
they may not be good colleges, but many of these colleges arc teaching insti- 
tutions almost exclusively; and they may be fine teaching institutions, but 
they don’t allow much time for, or do anything to encourage research and 
writing, and so they don't support this kind of thing but the wav things are 
now, people are getting jobs where they can find them, so I am reading a lot 
more carefully something that comes from some college that I never heard of. 


Moreover, in our field observations we observed editors receiving 
projects almost daily from people at elite universities, and of these they ac- 
cepted only a few for publication. As one of us has shown elsewhere, edi- 
tors at two leading scholarly houses were very selective even when they 
reviewed the manuscripts of faculty at elite schools . 24 

Yet status remains influential because graduates and occupants of po- 
sitions in high-quality schools have a much greater access to effective so- 
cialization: that is, they are more confident, they will probably write better 
letters of introduction, they will have better contacts — all because they 
have learned the ropes from people who already know “what matters.” So- 
ciologist David Caplovitz has made use of the concept of “effective scope” 
in illustrating that more well-to-do individuals make far greater use of facil- 
ities and cultural resources than do others. 2S It is well known that class po- 
sition influences the degree of knowledge and the use people make of labor- 
and money-saving opportunities. It is thus no accident that scholars in elite 
schools have a more “effective scope” than their counterparts located else- 
where. They more often have contacts or are involved in a network of rela- 
tionships that enable them to contact an editor directly. It seems likely that 
academics in elite schools who, lacking contacts or connections, send in 
their materials unsolicited are treated the same as others who use this 
route. Such an explanation would account for our observations of manu- 
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scripts by people in elite schools being rejected. We asked editors at schol- 
arly houses how they would react to receiving unsolicited material from 
faculty at Harvard or Chicago. Most responded that the letterhead alone 
would not sway them. Two senior editors at two scholarly houses re- 
marked, “Something must be wrong with the guy, doesn't he have any col- 
leagues who think highly enough of his work to recommend it to me?” and, 
“I know plenty of people there and if no one mentioned him or her to me. 
I'd have to wonder.” 

IIow much of the difference in an author’s relationship with a particu- 
lar house, after a contract has been signed, is accounted for by the author’s 
basic attributes? Actually’', very little. There are important differences, to 
be sure, between older ami younger authors; but these are almost entirely’ 
explained by the differences between more and less experienced authors. 
Gender seems to make no difference at all. In none of the matters into 
which we inquired were women w-Titers appreciably different from men. 
One would think that the academic prestige of an author might make a 
great deal of difference that editors would pay more attention to books by 
writers from 1 larvard than from Podunk U. Perhaps, but our sample is one 
of published authors and cannot tell us how, and on w r hat grounds, editors 
winnow' out authors from less prestigious universities. We did find a slight 
tendency for authors now teaching at less prestigious universities, and who 
w'ere eventually published, to send their manuscripts in “over the tran- 
som” and not to have previously been in touch w'ith or to have worked with 
a publisher; but the differences are not as strong as some of the folklore of 
editing w’ould suggest Once me houses that offer no advances were ruled 
out, writers teaching at eminent universities were somew’hat more likely to 
be offered larger advances. 

'There are a few other advantages parliculaily in the case of multiple 
submissions that accrue to authors at *hese universities. An author teach- 
ing at one who sends his manuscript around to at least one other publisher 
besides the one w'ith whom he is now publishing, is more likely to be of- 
fered a contract than is an author teaching at a lesser university. More than 
half of the authors from the top universities were offered more than one 
contract for the same book, compared with one third of those from the 
lesser universities. But we are talking about a small minority of the authors 
who sent their manuscript to more than one publisher. Finally, it is true 
that writers now affiliated with prestigious universities are more likely to 
review' manuscripts for publishers than are authors from less prestigious 
universities. Since trade houses rarely ask for pre-publication review by 
outsiders, this finding does not apply to trade publishing. 

Our sample of published authors — as well as the Authors Guild sam- 
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pie — leads us to conclude that academic status and the background of an 
author do not account for many significant differences in treatment by 
book publishers. Far more important arc an author’s previous contacts 
with a publisher. We should not be surprised that authors in prestigious 
schools have more and better contacts; but once we control for prior expe- 
rience with a publisher, many of the differences between elite and lesser 
universities disappear. 


NKW AUTHORS ANI) (>IJ> HANDS 


Recipe for a book. First find a publisher. The first question we asked au- 
thors in our questionnaire was how they initially decided upon a publisher 
for their manuscripts, 'l'he process differs for authors who have previously 
published with a house and for those who are newcomers. The way an au- 
thor approaches his editor, the way the house responds, the termsjhat are 
offered, and almost anything else one can think of depend on whether the 
relationship between author and house is new’ or old. 

From the house’s point of vieWyihe issue is author loyally; from the 
author’s point of view -and that is our point of view for this chapter the 
issue is satisfaction. An author who is satisfied with a house will be more 
likely to return to it than will one who is not. Putting matters this way, 
however, oversimplifies a complex relationship. 

If our sample of authors is a good indication, then most authors are 
new to a house; in fact, two thirds of the authors were with houses that had 
never before published them. Does this mean that most authors are dissat- 
isfied? Not necessarily, because 40 percent of the authors in our sample 
who were new to a house had not previously published a book, while an- 
other 15 percent had published only one previous hook. In sharp contrast, 
more than half of the 3 * percent who were not newcomers to their current 
house were veteran writers with more than four previous books. 

The policies of a house have a great deal to do with whether authors 
stay with it for other books, though satisfaction is not always related to the 
same house. For example, the scholarly monograph house in this sample 
has few' repeaters (fewer than 20%); but this house also has the highest 
proportion of satisfied authors. This anomaly is explained by the house’s 
strategy of being constantly on the lookout for frontiers in science. It does 
not necessarily like the esoteric; but, rather, judges that, for its type 
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of publishing, books in new areas of science sell best — areas that are most 
likely to be populated by new and less experienced scientists. It is also the 
case that, having once published a book with modest circulation, an author 
may aim for a house that offers distribution to a wider audience. Authors 
apparently leave the scholarly house not because their expectations on their 
first book are not met, but because they have different expectations for 
their next one. 

Kxcept for the scholarly monograph house, the more frequently au- 
thors are satisfied, the higher a house’s proportion of returning authors. 
The repeat rate for other houses in our sample runs from about 20 percent 
to 60 percent; and to order houses by proportion of highly satisfied au- 
thor. is also to order them by rate of repeating authors. Vet there are im- 
portant differences among the trade houses, the university house, and the 
college text house. Trade houses in our study have repetition rates for au- 
thors ranging from 20 percent to 30 percent; the university press's rate of 
returning authors is 33 percent; and the college text house has the highest 
rate, at 60 percent. These rates are not necessarily related to the si/.e of ad- 
vances offered former authors compared with new authors. For example, 
the college text house offers smaller advances to former authors than to 
new authors. This seemingly counterproductive practice is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that repeating authors frequently get a chance to pub- 
lish a higher-level text, which contains more of their original ideas but has a 
smaller market potential. New authors at this house are usually authors of 
beginning texts, which have a potentially large market. On the other hand, 
most other types of house that do give advances offer larger amounts to re- 
peat authors. Differences in rates of return of authors to publishing houses 
are probably as much a reflection of t> pe of publishing as they are of ihe 
manner in which a particular house treats an individual author. Trade 
publishing is inherently more uncertain and trendy than other types of 
publishing. Hence trade authors are more likely to switch publishers (so 
are trade editors, as seen in chapter 4). L’niversi*y press publishing is sim- 
ilar to scholarly and professional publishing in that successful authors are 
likely to move on to other publishers who offer wider distribution. On the 
other hand, one significant feature of university presses is that they have a 
built-in tie to authors at their own institutions who may feel more com- 
fortable returning to their home press. 
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CONTACTING A PUBLISHER 


Bearing in mind the differences between authors who have previously 
published with a house and those who are new 10 it, we shall sec how au- 
thors go about contacting publishing houses. As we said earlier, most edi- 
tors think that sending manuscripts “over the transom” — that is, sending a 
publisher an unsolicited manuscript - is a total w'aste of time and energy. 
Fewer than i percent of all manuscripts received in this fashion are ever 
published. While this perception may make sense to an editor, it is irrele- 
vant to authors who have actually overcome the barriers and been pub- 
lished. The proportion of repealers who simply send their manuscript in to 
their old publishing house without any prior notice or ceremony is ex- 
tremely small; in fact, one wonders whether the few repeat authors who 
checked this alternative on our questionnaire actually understood our 
question. 

But there is a substantial number of authors who are new' to » pub- 
lishing house and whose manuscripts have arrived “over the transom.” The 
proportion depends on both the subject matter of the book and the nature 
of the house. Over 40 percent of newyAuthors in the field of psychology 
originally sent m unsolicited manuscripts, as compared with only 5 percent 
of new authors of books of all types published by trade houses. Since some 
of the authors of psychology books did publish with trade houses, there 
must be something special about the field of psychology, either editors are 
especially on the lookout for books in it and/or are sensitive to them, or 
psychology authors are both naive and luck\ . Scholarly and university 
press houses are much more receptive to unsolicited manuscripts than are 
trade houses. About 25 percent of the scholarly houses’ new authors sent in 
their manuscripts in this u r ay, and about one third of the university press 
authors did so. The college text house w'as much like the trade houses in 
that a very small proportion of new authors sent in their manuscripts 
“over the transom.” As noted in our discussion of textbook publishing, it is 
a business with significant sums of money involved, and editors are not 
likely to risk these sums on persons unknown to them. For the university 
press, and especially for the scholarly -professional house, a variety of com- 
plicated and non-standard ways of getting a new author in touch with a 
publishing house were also important. Being part of a series edited by a 
senior professor with whom the author worked, getting published as a re- 
sult of an academic award, being part of a special project, and the like 
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formed the basis for initial contacts of a not insignificant number of au- 
thors. Sources of this type were far less important for other kinds of house. 

Editors told us that they spent a good deal of their time hunting down 
prospects. How productive was this work from the authors’ point of view? 
In most houses we sampled, from one fifth to one third of all new authors 
came to the house as a result of an editor’s initiative. The proportion of re- 
peat authors who were approached by an editor (usually their former edi- 
tor) to do another book is also about one fifth to one third, depending on 
the house. (We must caution that who initiated the contact with a house, 
and who merely reacted, is usually not easy to disentangle in the case of 
repeat authors.) Editorial initiative was most important in the case of col- 
lege text publishing. Most able academics would rather write scholarly 
books or professional monographs; they need to be persuaded to write a 
textbook. Not surprisingly, then, two thirds of the new authors of the col- 
lege text house came to it as a result of its initiative rather than as a result of 
their own search for a publisher. 

The subject of brokerage and patronage has been the substance of 
many myths. We devote more attention to it in chapter 1 1 on agents and 
brokers. In our sample of authors, between 15 percent and 25 percent of 
new authors came to a house as a result of an introduction by a friend or a 
colleague who already knew someone at the house. But the success of this 
informal route leads' us to question another myth - namely, that it is agents 
w I10 initiate the contact with a publishing house. Agents are not important 
sources for university presses, scholarly-professional houses, or college text 
houses, but they are the reputed kings and queens of contact with trade 
houses. Our data, however, show that only 25 percent of new authors at the 
trade houses in our sample were sent to the house bv their agents. The 
other authors may also have had an agent, but the initial contact with the 
house for 75 percent of them was made in some other way. 

Finding a house is not the same thing as deciding to publish with it, 
for almost half of the authors had sent their manuscript to at least one other 
house beside the one where they ultimatclv published. We asked authors in 
some detail what influenced them to sign.* There were four basic reasons. 
The first was the nature of the relation between publisher and author. Ex- 
amples included: “I had done previous books with this publisher and liked 
them,” or “1 had a previous professional or personal relationship with the 
publisher or an editor at the house,” or “A colleague recommended the 

* Kach author responded to a list of eleven “factors” that might have been important in 
the decision to sign with the particular house tha| brought the author into our study. Authors 
told us how important a given reason was to them These reasons were then clustered empiri- 
cally. using McQuitty typal analysis of the correlations bet ween the reasons Here we re- 
port only the reasons given as the most important reasons for signing. 
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house,” and, ‘‘This publisher was the first to offer me a contract.” 'Phis first 
factor reflects a lack of search and in effect says, ”1 signed because it was 
the most convenient thing to do.” Over 60 percent of the repeat authors 
noted that prior relationship with a house was their main reason for signing 
with it again. The mere fact that the relationship continues must signify 
that it is at least satisfactory. Not surprisingly, then, more than half the re- 
peat authors who signed as a matter of convenience also indicated that they 
liked the house. A new author is, of course, less likely to have a prior rela- 
tion with a house or to know one of the editors; ai»d so these reasons are 
seldom involved in new authors signing. Even among new authors, 15 per- 
cent indicated that they signed with a house because of some prior relation- 
ship with it or with a staff member. 

The mere fact that a contractual relationship was offered was rhe 
major reason for signing given by one third of the new authors; they signed 
up because the house was the first to offer them a contract. 

The qualities of editors constituted a second reason for signing and 
was cited by about 10 percent of the repeat authors and by 20 percent of 
the new ones. We were surprised by these low percentages. Clearly rela- 
tively few authors flock to a house because of a new Maxwell Perkin* 'Phis 
fact is important to bear in mind when we discuss authors’ complaints, 
which frequently center on turnover in editorial staff. Although w r e know 
that most authors tended to approve .of their editors (more about this 
shortly), the presence or the absence of a particular editor is apparently not 
a very frequent reason for signing with a house. Other factors count more. 

Attributes of the house itself were a third reason for signing and were 
given as the most important factor by one fourth of the repeat authors and 
by almost two fifths of the new authors. These attributes clustered into 
two groups: ( 1 ) the books a house had published in the past — that is, the 
reputations created by the books and the traditions associated with the 
house; and (2) the services a particular publisher could provide for a par- 
ticular author — such as good financial terms, quick publication, effective 
advertising and promotion, or wide distribution. In view of the fact that 
money, timing, advertising, and promotion eventually cause considerable 
grief to both authors and publishers, it is interesting that these factors are 
apparently not as important reasons for signing as is a house’s reputation. 
Only 10 percent of repeat authors, and 20 percent of new ones, checked 
services as their main consideration. 

Money will be discussed again when we analyze relationships with 
agents and other representatives; but some comments about money and 
choosing publishers are relevant here. Money can be divided into three 
components: royalty rates, size of advance, and share of subsidiary rights 
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sales. Until recently, royalties tended to be fairly standard (about 10% to 
15%) and the item least subject to negotiation, as we infer from the fact 
that having an agent does not increase an author's royalty rate. Thus, it is 
fairly easy to understand why royalites were not an important factor in the 
decision to sign, even among authors for trade houses. 

Advances are another matter. There is a wide difference in the size of 
advances that authors receive, and here agents do seem to make a big differ- 
ence. The few advances that university presses pay are as a rule only for 
manuscript typing, and for that as seldom as possible. College text houses 
have been known to pay large sums for introductory texts that appeal to 
large markets. Yet in the house in our sample, advances were not large. 
Only 20 percent of the authors received advances between $5,000 and $20,- 
000, and only a handful received more. It is for trade authors that advances 
may be a critical factor in the decision to sign with a publisher In a recent 
Authors Guild survey of contracts received by authors in 1977 and 1978, 
only 5 percent of those replying did not receive an advance. 2 * This com- 
pares with 7 percent of the authors for trade houses in our sample — about 
the same. But the Authors Guild respondents received more money than 
did the respondents in our sample. One fifth of the Guild survey of nonfic- 
tion authors, but only one tenth of ours, commanded advances of $20,000 
or more; one third of ours and a bit more than one third of the Authors 
Guild's received $5,000 to $20,000. Finally, half of ours but only a third or 
so of theirs received less than $5,000. We did not ask about the size of the 
split with the publisher on the sale of paperback rights to another house, 
but over 80 percent of the authors in the Guild survey received the stan- 
dard 50 percent, so there was not much variance. Money can therefore be 
an important matter in signing but seems to be a sizable issue only for a 
relatively few authors who can demand large advances. Further, when it 
comes to the big sums, in most cases agents or attorneys- -not the au- 
thor — handle the bargaining. Since authors are less involved, it may be nat- 
ural for them to find financial terms less important in deciding about a 
house than some other factors, such as *h«* nature of the editor or the list — 
matters that are closer to an author’s professional concerns. Then, too, it is 
important to remember that although authors certainly like financial remu- 
neration as much as the next person, the typical nonfiction author does not 
initially write a book for the purpose of making a lot of money (though 
dreams of gold may occur later in the process). As we said earlier, most 
writers are employed in some way and do not depend on book writing for 
their main source of income, a fact that publishers themselves remember 
extremely well. 

In sum: some authors do respond to the image of a house; far fewer 
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care about the editor; and some consider what a publisher can do for them; 
but the most important reason for an author's signing with a house is either 
sheer inertia or gratitude, if you will. Merely having been there and not 
doing too badly the last time around influences an author to return ro a 
house; for a new author it is important simply that a house be the first to 
offer a contract. 


AUTHOR SATISFACTION 


Most of the “disaster” stories one hears from both authors and publishers 
occur after the honeymoon that accompanies the signing of a contract. 
Upon signing, both parties to the contract are full of hope: the book is im- 
portant, will sell well, and will enhance the reputation of both author and 
publishing house. As we said, there are many forces in the publishing pro- 
cess that work to separate author from publisher and eventually teiftl to 
produce a conflict of interest. Consequently, it is by no means a certainty 
that an author who is intiallv happy with a house will remain so after his or 
her book has been published. We there foil* asked authors to tell us not only 
what induced them to sign with a publisher but to indicate on a check list 
what they liked and disliked about the publisher after their books had been 
published. 

Two basic factors stood out: technical and editorial services.* Techni- 
cal services include mostly things that authors are unable to do for them- 
selves, such as the actual production of a book, advertising, and distribu- 
tion. Those who like or dislike a publisher’s advertising and promotion are 
especially likely to also like (or dislike) a publisher’s marketing and distri- 
bution. Though publishers distinguish between marketing and distribu- 
tion, authors are apparently less likely to make this distinction. Also in- 
cluded among technical services are book design, production schedule, and 
financial terms. Kditorial services include advice about the basic concept of 
a book and copy editing. Respect for the scholaily value of the author’s 
ideas falls between the two clusters and is closely linked to pleasure or dis- 
pleasure with advertising or promotion, for it is here that many authors 
express opinions about the way a book was treated. Promotion and adver- 


* The result of a cluster analysis ot an clcvcn-itcm check list alxuit what authors liked 
and disliked about publishers. 
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tising, though much desired by authors, may also be carried out in such a 
way as to denigrate, in an author’s view, the basic quality of a work. 

In general, most authors we sampled responded favorably to their edi- 
tor's ideas. Almost 90 percent of authors at trade houses thought well of 
their editor, although only half of the authors at the scholarly house did. 
Copy editing was another matter that pleased most authors. The university 
press and the college text book house authors were particularly likely to be 
satisfied; authors at the scholarly house and trade houses were somewhat 
less likely to be satisfied, though we arc still talking about at least a 60-per- 
cent-satisfaction rate. Among technical services, book design and even pro- 
duction time seem to satisfy most authors; but on the latter point there 
wert more complaints by trade authors, one fourth of whom complained 
that their books were produced too slowly. 

Advertising and promotion as well as marketing and distribution turn 
out to be an author's nemesis, particularly at trade houses. Over three fifths 
of the authors at trade houses complained about advertising and promo- 
tion mainly the lack of either; while half were dissatisfied with marketing 
and distribution. Fewer than 25 percent of the trade authors were satisfied 
with advertising and promotion; about one third were happy with market- 
ing and distribution. Almost every other service received better rating. 
What is especially interesting about authors’ complaints were the different 
responses we obtained from the authors of the monograph house, which 
docs little advertising, except by direct mail. Seven often authors were sat- 
isfied with these aspects of the house, and only one in ten had complaints. 
These authors were obviously aware of the limited appeal of their highly 
technical research monographs and were pleased to have them brought to 
the attention of the few scholars working in the same or related fields. Au- 
thors for the text house were also content. But the authors for the very 
same company’s trade division were as dissatisfied as the authors at other 
trade houses. Authors for the university press fell in between the trade au- 
thors and the monograph authors in their evaluation of their publishers’ 
attempts to market and advertise their books. 

The satisfaction or dissatisfaction of authors with marketing, promo- 
tion, advertising, and distribution is related more to expectations authors 
have about different types of publishers rather than to the characteristics of 
either individual authors or publishers. The authors of scientific mono- 
graphs have no expectations of appearances on the “Today” show, full- 
page ads in the New York Times , or a copy in every bookstore into which 
they might wander. They expect direct. mail distribution and advertising of 
their books and, in many cases, know by name half of the two thousand or 
so potential customers of their books. Though text books are distributed by 
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college travelers, and are given some advertising in academic journals as 
well as through direct mail, the marketing of texts is also fairly standar- 
dized, and the text authors found that their expectations were routinely 
met. This was definitely not the experience of authors of books for trade 
houses. The structure of that segment of the industry almost guarantees 
that many authors will be dissatisfied with marketing and advertising. 

The signing of a book — an act determined from the publisher’s side 
by the acquiring editor’s enthusiasm — is an occasion for great expectations, 
at least on the author’s side. The author has usually lived with the book for 
at least a year or two, and hopes it will repay him or her for the time put 
into it in terms not only of money but also of fame. At a time when one 
reads in the newspapers, often on the front page, about authors of trade 
books earning millions and becoming overnight sensations as a result of a 
single book, every author of a trade book has high hopes for his or her own 
book. The editor, the “good guy” in the plot, probably has more realistic 
expectations for a book, and yet it is the editor’s role to convey as much 
enthusiasm as possible. Knthusiasm is important because most hooks are 
signed when they are incomplete — often only on the basis of an outline and 
a chapter or two. The editor schedules the book, works with tlj^ author, 
and is responsible for turning out a publishable product. Skepticism and 
moderation are hardly the ways to encourage art author to meet his or her 
obligations. And, indeed, our daia sl^ow that editors and even copy editors 
are well appreciated by authors. 

Yet in dealing with a publishing house, especially a large one, authors 
are in a somewhat Chaplinesquc situation. An author is typically a lonely 
individual who must deal with a huge machinery consisting of a variety of 
specialized employees whom he usually does not know, and who wish to 
exercise some control over his work, which by now' has been removed from 
much of his control. Many accounts of authors stress the frustrations they 
experience when faced with a setup of specialized personnel who often re- 
veal a trained incapacity to think in any way other than their ritually pre- 
scribed routines. An author is likely to feel that a cherished brainchild has 
been treated routinely by many of those who were supposed to give it 
tender loving care. This situation is by no means due to happenstance but 
is rooted in the structure of publishing. 

One major structural cause of potential conflict derives from the tem- 
poral flow of activities in a publishing house. In chapter 7 we saw how this 
flow affects coordination of work within a house. Here we examine the 
consequences for authors. As we said, the work flow is typically organized 
in terms of the requirements of two, or sometimes three, annual lists of 
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publications. An editor, for example, might aim at publishing a particular 
book nine months from the time he or she has worked on it with an author, 
so that it can be placed on the fall list. This means that three months later, 
when the manuscript may have moved to the copy editor or the manufac- 
turing department, the acquiring editor will already be at work on a differ- 
ent set of books for, say, the spring list of the subsequent year. As a result, 
when an author complaining about copy editing or production approaches 
the acquisitions editor — who, by the way, is usually the only person who 
can be approached, since other personnel concerned with the book are not 
known to the author — he or she will likely have neither time nor energy to 
spend on a book that, even though it is not yet published, is already 
ancient history.” Editors arc taught to think prospectively rather than 
retrospectively. 

Editors are people in the middle who stand on uneasy ground, trying 
to mediate between authors and the demands of the marketplace. They are 
torn between contradictory expectations: those of the firm’s top executives 
and those of the authors over whom they exercise a measure of power. 
Editors know that publishing houses, particularly trade ones, release many 
books, but that not all are successful. No tine likes to fault one’s own work, 
and it is much easier for an author to cite lack of appropriate advertising or 
poor marketing and distribution as the reason his or her book failed to meet 
expectations. And failure is inevitable for a large number of the trade books 
published annually. The author sees that X book is receiving much public- 
ity and therefore thinks that it will sell well. A book may show evidence of 
sales potential or receive a strong review and as a result lx* given strong 
promotion. Yet it is also true that a book in which a publisher initially in- 
vests a big advance also gets more advertising and promotion (see chapters 
H and i}). For the moment, let us stick with the authors' view that their 
expectations for their precious offspring have not been met. 

I„et us contrast, in different types of house, the relationship be»ween 
an author's expectations, as reported to us, and his or her satisfaction with 
the publishing house. We should expect some relationship between current 
views of the house and initial expectations for a book if only because the 
two were reported to us at the same time. Nevertheless, there are impor- 
tant differences between different types of house in the way authors’ ex- 
pectations of various aspects of publishing were or were not met. 

Positive expectations about the editorial process were by and large 
met in most houses. Every one of the authors who was delighted with an 
editor in the text house at the time, of signing still, when we sampled them, 
had a favorable reaction to that editor. And for those for whom the editor 
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was not an important factor in signing, 60 percent became pleased with 
him or her. About the same holds true for editors of the university press, 
though not quite so many authors were converted to a favorable view. 
Trade houses were not as successful in preserving authors’ good opinions 
of editors, although three quarters of those authors positive upon signing 
retained positive feelings. However, among those who did not hold a fine 
opinion of editors at signing time, only half changed to a more favorable 
view. 

During the process of editing, an author develops a sense of whether 
the house has a high opinion of what he or she is trying to say that is, the 
scholarly or literary value of the book — or lends to denigrate its content. If 
a university press, text, or scholarly house author felt at the outset that the 
house valued the content of his book, he continued to do so after the edito- 
rial process was over. Further, an author who did not list the house’s high 
opinion of the scholarly value of the book as a major reason for signing in 
the first place, felt - by the time he filled out our questionnaire- that the 
house did indeed care about the book’s content. 

None of this is true for authors of trade hooks. Almost all of them 
mentioned the high regard of their respective houses for the #ontent of 
their books as an important reason for signing. On the other hand, by the 
time we asked them about their current views, half of those who had ini- 
tially thought well of their houses jA'ere now reconsidering. 

Advertising and promotion show a different pattern; although again, 
trade houses stand out as creating author dissatisfaction. There is relatively 
little change in authors’ views in the scholarly and text houses. In the 
scholarly house which essentially docs no promotion and little in the wav 
of advertising, except through direct mail, only one among those authors 
who were initially pleased about the prospects of whales er advertising and 
promotion the press was going to do for them --became disaffected. And of 
those who did not expect much, some were later pleased. V ery few authors 
at the university press expected much in the way of advertising and pro- 
motion, but almost half of those for whom this was not a factor in signing 
with the press later reported satisfaction. Among authors of trade books, 
two thirds of those who were happy about advertising and promotion pros- 
pects at the time of signing were dissatisfied with them currently, though 
half who expected little got more. 

In sum, authors at trade houses basically like their editors but blame 
the houses for not sufficiently respecting the content of their books and for 
not having met their expectations about advertising and promotion. Au- 
thors in other types of house have, to begin with, lower expectations about 
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advertising and promotion and tend to be happy about whatever a house 
has done for them. 

The main predictor of discontent or satisfaction with publishers that 
we have been able to deduce through our quantitative analysis has been the 
type of house with which an author publishes. Generally, scholarly houses 
and university presses seem to produce the greatest author satisfaction, 
college text houses are close behind, but trade houses seem to engender as 
much discontent as satisfaction. Wc attribute these differences to the vary- 
ing expectations authors bring with them to the different types of publish- 
ing, and to the different organizational setups found in each. 


Al'THOR-KDITOR RELATIONS 


Despite the fact that publishing houses, especially trade houses, create a 
great deal of disappointment among authors, editors seem to be relatively 
immune from criticism. Indeed, we find in certain circumstances a good 
relation with an editor increases author satisfaction with a house. An au- 
thor of previous books with a house who came to it mainly because of his 
prior relationship with an editor was twice as likely as other authors to be 
highly satisfied with that house after the publication of his current book; 
moreover, not a single author checked any dissatisfactions. The picture 
that emerges from our sample is logically contradictory: authors dislike 
publishing houses but like editors, who are the houses’ employees. 

Let us look in more detail at the relations between authors, editors, 
and publishing houses. We will begin with scholarly publishing and then 
turn our attention to several cases in trade publishing. Though we have 
seen that scholarly and university houses generally tend to meet author ex- 
pectations and engender the least difficulties (for example, “The entire en- 
terprise was a great joy. The editors were helpful, encouraging and intelli- 
gent”), several examples will illustrate some of the problems scholarly 
houses can get into. The role of the editor appears crucial to the author in 
each case. These examples, which have had their subject matter modified 
to conceal identities, will provide some understanding of how authors and 
editors interact. 

A young female author with. good academic credentials and consider- 
able, though recent, reputation submitted a book on the history of music 
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to a high-level publisher of scholarly books. She was previously acquainted 
with the woman music editor of the house, and the two soon established an 
excellent working relationship. The editor was glad to accept the manu- 
script and to sign a contract. She spent time on the manuscript; in fact, she 
went over it line by line, a practice that, by the way, has become increas- 
ingly rare. The author was most grateful for what she considered a decided 
improvement. Editorial work being completed, the manuscript was sent to 
the production department, and the author naively assumed that it would 
now be processed routinely. The production department in this particular 
house, which produces a relatively large number of books, consisted of 
only a handful of production or project editors. A production editor 
usually works on six or eight projects at a time, farming out much of the 
copy editing to free-lance copy editors who work at home on a fee-for-ser- 
vice basis. This means that an m-house production editor coordinates the 
activities of free-lance editors and has only a surface acquaintance with any 
particular manuscript. 

In this case, the manuscript was given for editing to a free-lancer who 
was supposed to be knowledgeable because he had previously worked for 
the musical page of a national magazine. Thus, a person who had n*> official 
position in the house but claimed expertise, found himself in a position of 
power over a recognized expert who happened to be relatively young and a 
woman. The copy editor liberally /lotted the pages of the manuscript 
with corrections and made many revisions, critical comments, and nasty 
remarks. 

When the disfigured manuscript reached the author, she under- 
standably and predictably — exploded. Not knowing who had disfigured 
her brainchild, she went to see her friend, the editor, hoping that the latter 
would do battle in her behalf. But by now her friend and confidante was 
preoccupied with an entirely different set of books. Though personally 
sympathetic to the author’s trials and tribulations, she could not really at- 
tend to them; having long before passed the book on to the production de- 
partment, she had checked it off her list, and renewed concern with it 
would upset her tightly organized schedule. She nevertheless promised to 
look into the matter with the production editor. The latter, however, as it 
turned out, backed his free-lance copy editor and felt that any interference 
from the editorial department in the production process constituted an in- 
fringement of his prerogatives. (Conflicts between editorial and produc- 
tion departments are by no means exceptional.) At this point the young 
author was near a breakdown. She made brave attempts to revise the man- 
uscript but realized soon that she was simply unable to follow the instruc- 
tions of the copy editor. 
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This particular case finally had a happy ending. It was at last brought 
all the way up to the head of the company, who ruled in the author’s favor 
and assigned a new copy editor to the manuscript who made only minimal 
demands on the author. But be it noted that, in the last analysis, the favor- 
able resolution of the case depended on the benevolence of the head of the 
house rather than on regular procedures. Much as in an oriental autocracy, 
justice was done not because of the application of legal norms to the case at 
hand, but through personal favor of the autocrat. 

Needless to say, this is not the only case of officious editing that we 
encountered. On the other hand, editors can be constructive and creative. 
To take but one example among many that we have accumulated, the edi- 
tor in chief of a scholarly house that occasionally published trade books 
contacted a well-known author and psychotherapist and asked if he could 
do something with a number of European papers on existentialism and 
psychotherapy that the editor had accumulated. The author agreed and 
now believes in retrospect that, despite the many trials of translation from 
the German, battles with a co-editor, and the usual production problems, 
the book cemented his own interest in the field. 1 Ie was “very moved” by 
the papers and wrote a preface and two essays himself, and the book was 
successful and “made quite an impression on the psychiatric world.” 
Though he now publishes with trade houses, he remains on good terms 
with the editor in chief who proposed the project and who has now moved 
on to anothei house. 

These two examples come from similar publishing houses. The differ- 
ences are in the relative statuses of author and editor. In one case, we have 
an inexperienced author who was delighted that her hook was going to be 
published. She assumed that publishing houses know what they are doing, 
and that everything would be all right, and, if not, that they knew best — or 
at least she at first thought so. Her editor, though sympathetic, was not 
powerful and was located in a middle-level position. In the other case, we 
have a famous author approached by the editor in chief himself. Despite 
many trials (mainly bickering with the translator), the intellectual integ- 
rity and control over the marketing of the book were maintained by the 
editor in chief who would not allow the star author to be alienated. More- 
over, the editor in chief, having himself created the idea of the book, had a 
strong intellectual investment in it. Finally, he was the president of the 
house as well — it was his baby, a rare situation these days. 

Given the position of the editor as man or woman in the middle, and 
the author’s need to have someone in the house to believe in, yet the fre- 
quent ability of the rest of the house, and even of the editor, to anger the 
author, it is no wonder that authors have kind words to say about their 
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editors while being angry with their houses. An author frequently attrib- 
utes all of his or her woes to the fact that “my” editor left the house either 
in the middle of the production process or soon after the book came out. 
Had “my” editor only remained, everything would have been all right. 

The following narrative, written as a six-page addendum to our author 
questionnaire by one respondent, may seem bizarre but it is not unusual. A 
newspaperman published a nonfiction book with one of the more commer- 
cially successful New York City trade houses, which we will call house B. 
Between paperback and hardcover advances, he got about ten thousand 
dollars. He then wrote another book this one a novel* —showed it to the 
editor of his first book, who told him to “quit my newspaper job to become 
a big-time author.” The editor also asked the author to revise the manu- 
script to read like a final draft, the better to impress the editorial board. 
Two months later, the author still had no contract, but the editor told him 
he was moving to another house, M, to be editor in chief. 'Though the new 
house had indeed agreed to buy up many of this editor’s hooks that he had 
signed up with his former house, it had already used up its available cash 
(or so our author reports; the truth may well be that the editor no longer 
believed in the book). Nevertheless, “he pressed the hook cm his«forrner 
friends at I louse S,” and an editor was found who one year later brought it 
near to press. But now' the editor in chief and the publisher read it and 
“neither understood it nor liked me.”/)ur author withdrew his book. 

'Three years have passed since the beginning of this narrative. 'The au- 
thor and his agent found his original editor who, for some reason, had just 
quit his job as editor in chief and joined a new small house, P. “I revised the 
book twice that spring. In the summer the editor retired from publishing 
because of ill health and his replacement at house 1* did not want the 
book.” Our hero and his agent once more found a new house, R, a subsidi- 
ary of C. The new editor and our author worked on the book for another 
year and a half, “w’ith several time-outs for exhaustion and frustration. We 
both nearly quit/killed each other several times.” But now the editor 
moved to become editor in chief at a very large house, X. “A brief tussle 
between R [the old house] and X [the new house | ensued in which both 
sides were careful not further to reward the author.” 'The new house, X, 
however, made specific projections for the size of the first print run, the 
price, and so on. 'The old house, R, promised nothing “but pointed to its 
own enthusiasm.” Our author went to the new' house, along with his edi- 
tor. More rewriting, more battles, this time over a jacket. The Book-of-lhc- 

* Our policy in this chapter has been to exclude fiction. In this case the author writes 
k>oth Action and nonfiction, and his story almut his fiction book is not atypical of nonfiction 
work. 
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Month Club took the book as a main monthly selection and sold more than 
one hundred thousand copies. Y paperback house, a subsidiary of a pub- 
lishing conglomerate, bought the rights for nearly half a million dollars. (A 
further sidelight: this same paperback house, when owned by another firm, 
was sued by the author for not keeping his nonfiction book in print.) 

Yet this is not the end. “In June . . . with my book a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection, a sizable profit for X I louse, and the book already a 
critical success, my editor was fired. He was not replaced until several 
months later. . . . Meanwhile, X House violated my contract by running 
monstrous ads that ate the $65,000 ad budget and infuriated my agent, me, 
and Y paperback house. I begged them to kill the last $10,000 worth and 
simply give the money to Y for their paperback campaign. They did. 1 did 
a twenty-four-citv promotion tour, hating my publisher all the while.” 
Our author concluded, “I wish you luck in trying to rationalize the au- 
thor-publisher relationship. I’m afraid it is a bit more complicated than 
most people imagine. We haven’t even gotten to questions of editorial 
quality, etc.” 

The author in this case was not naive ami eventually became very suc- 
cessful. Yet his success seemed to hang by a thread lied to one editor or 
another. Or did it? We have a collection of many stories of poor editing, 
unfaithful production, inadequate distribution, unconscionable delay, 
inept promotion, and sheer venality with only one editoi and one house; 
though, to be sure, authors more often blame a change 111 editors for their 
predicament than thev do the structure ol publishing. 

Some authors are less pcisistent than our hero. In 1981, the Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction was posthumously aw arded to John Kennedy Toole, who had 
committed suicide in 1969 at the agt of thirty-two. Robert Gottlieb, at the 
time with Simon & Schuster and known even then as one of the best editors 
in publishing, had rejected the verv work that, when published in 1980 
by I Louisiana State Lniversity Press, received critical acclaim. Besides show- 
ing that editors can indeed differ in taste as well as in the ability to gauge 
the market (the book. The Confederacy 0/ Dance*, has already, in 198 1, sold 
forty-five thousand copies in hardcovei and has been bought for the movies), 
this sad story also suggests that an author needs much patience and a 
thick skin. According to the late author’s mother, he had an extensive cor- 
respondence with Gottlieb over a two-year period during which Gottlieb 
asked for a number of revisions. “You can’t stand the heartache of the cor- 
respondence,” the mother told a reporter from the New York rimes . 27 

Though Gottlieb remembers neither his correspondence with 'Toole nor 
the manuscript, the author got — according to his mother- — an unusual 
hearing, with Gottlieb apparently investing far more effort than is usual for 
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such unsolicited projects. But this young author, not hardened by years of 
dealing with agents, editors, and publishers, simply gave up in despair. 

Editors received their turn in a previous chapter. Authors themselves 
are hardly blameless for problems in the production and distribution of 
books. From an editor’s point of view, the greatest problem is the unpre- 
dictability of author performance — in terms of both meeting deadlines and 
producing a quality product. For example, we have a story in our hies of an 
edited handbook that has been in the works for over seven years. The aca- 
demics who were putting the volumes together reported the familiar story 
of broken promises, vagueness, switches in editors, and delay on the part of 
the publishers. With much moral indignation, they finally took their 
project to another house. What the authors did not realize is that their ob- 
sessive editing created so much delay that the original publisher lost faith 
in the project, and his interest understandably waned 1 laving lost interest, 
but nonetheless having a contract, it appears that he created such a smoke- 
screen that the authors gave up and went elsewhere. This is perhaps not 
the most straightforward way of doing business but, on the other hand, 
was not entirely without justification. 

What kind of author has successful relations with publishing houses? 

Authors who do not publish with trade houses, as we saw, tend to be more 

satisfied. Are there individual characteristics that count? Our data suggest 

that individual attributes mav not account for much variation. Neverthc- 

/ 

less, our anecdotal material offers a number of clues. To begin with, au- 
thors must recognize the asymmetries of the author-publisher relationship. 
Competition, if any, among publishers (this varies according to the field 
and the nature of the manuscript) operates only at the time of contract 
signing. The Authors Guild, agents, and some authors have been nibbling 
away at contracts, trying to redress the imbalance between publishers and 
authors not only with respect to financial terms but including such matters 
as the nature of accounting for royalties, liability (who is responsible for 
suits against author and publisher), the return of advances should the au- 
thor — though working in good faith — fail to deliver a satisfactory work, 
and the related right of publishers to refuse a manuscript that has been 
contracted for, as well as the perennial issues of control over book produc- 
tion, distribution, and promotion. 

According to an Authors Guild survey of royalty forms of twenty- 
four publishers, some straightforward information on how authors get paid 
seems missing from most publishers’ accounting to their authors. Books are 
often discounted at various rates, thus affecting the amount and the rate of 
the royalties. Most publishers do not report how many books are sold and 
returned in each royalty rate category, or the amount of money earned in 
each category. The same information reported for trade sales is often not 
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reported for wholesale, mail order, special, Canadian, export, and remain- 
der sales. Statements often do not give sufficient detail on subsidiary rights 
transactions. An issue that almost all authors are concerned with is never 
reported by publishers: How many copies of a book have been printed? 
IIow many have been sold or distributed for review or other purposes? 
And how many remain undistributed? While there does not appear to be 
much that individual authors can do about these matters, awareness of 
these issues can at leasi avoid later surprises. Trade books are distributed in 
more complex ways than are texts or scholarly books and are thus more 
subject to royalty variations. Trade authors are probably more dependent 
for their livelihood on royalties than are other authors. Hence, trade book 
authors tend to be more dissatisfied in this area. Our data suggest that ac- 
curate expectations on the part of authors reduce dissatisfaction. Authors 
who are more aware of the ins-and-outs of royalty statements are less likely 
to be shocked by the outcome, though their lack of surprise does not neces- 
sarily change the fact that the statement may not be altogether fair. 

Novice authors who have met with great success are the most vulner- 
able to publisher-author imbalances, for their expectations for their books 
diverge the most from the actual outcome. ( Vs Durkhcim pointed out, ano- 
mie is occasioned by sudden unexpected success as much or even more 
than by predictable failure.) Shere Hite’s problem with her report of a 
survey on female sexuality, called The Hite Report (Macmillan, 1976), is 
not atypical/** As a young inexperienced social science author with a “hot” 
topic, she placed her faith (and continues to do so) in her editor, Regina 
Ryan. A contract with Macmillan provided for an advance of $20,000 and 
no more than $25,000 per year in royalties, the latter limitation allegedly 
for tax purposes. (For a similar situation, see the account given by an agent 
on page 291.) According to Ry hi, the limitation clause remained in the 
contract despite het advice to Hite that it be removed In three years the 
book had actually earned the author over $875,000, of which, including the 
advance, she has realized only $95,000. According to Publishers Weekly. 

Hite savs that she signed the coi > ; act containing the limitation clause without 
benefit of a lawyer or agent and with no knowledge of authors’ entitlements in 
such contracts. She acknowledges that when the agreement was drawn nei- 
ther she nor Macmillan anticipated the large profits the book would generate. 
Her contract with Knopf [for a subsequent book] contained no limitation (of 
yearly income] clause. 


Meanwhile, according to I life, Macmillan has not paid her nor has it placed 
the money in escrow, nor paid any interest on it, and uses it for its own 
purposes. Hite was angry with Macmillan, her publisher, but not with her 
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editor who presumably supervised the contractual agreements. 1 life is now 
suing Macmillan. Obviously, she would have benefited from an agent or a 
lawyer to begin with, but did not believe her book was worth the trouble or 
that such expertise would have made a difference. In line with what we 
have said about author-editor relations, I Iite’s book on male sexuality has 
recently ( 1981 ) been published by Knopf, where her editor was the same 
Regina Ryan, who is now an independent book producer. 

Financial issues, though crucial to some authors, are, as we saw, less 
important reasons for signing for many others. What does rankle all au- 
thors, however, is the publisher’s reaction to their manuscript. Most trade 
house books are signed before there is much more in hand than an idea or 
an outline. Scholarly manuscripts are often signed on the basis of a pro- 
spectus and several sample chapters. In either case, publishers demand, and 
get, the unilateral right to reject a manuscript as not satisfactory even 
though the author labored in good faith trying to produce it. If there had 
been an advance, publishers are legally within their rights, in almost all 
contracts as they are now constituted (as we have noted), to demand that 
the advance be returned. Authors claim that they risk a year or more in 
wages, and that publishers should be required to share some of this risk. A 
1977 court case, which established no precedent because it was eventually 
settled out of court, seemed to support the author’s side. A. K. Hotchner, a 
veteran author originally recruited for Random I louse by Bennett Cerf, 
found that his last book for them was rejected after it had been handed in 
well within the deadline. Again, we find an author’s loyalty to the editor: 
“Bennett died shortly after . . . the contract was signed: it was a loss I felt 
keenly. Kven though I had the same editor as I had had [on the last two 
books | I was nonetheless apprehensive about the Random House changes 
that Bennett’s death would provoke.”’ 0 

Random House demanded back the $1 1,250 already paid as an ad- 
vance. Though Hotchner’s book, K big o f the Hill, was immediately pub- 
lished by Harper & Row to “widespread favorable reviews,” Random 
House went to trial; and the author, a law' school graduate who had prac- 
ticed for all of a year, acted as his own attorney. Hotchner apparently es- 
tablished in court that the book was satisfactory, and that Random House 
did not know' what the standard clause, “satisfactory in form and content,” 
actually meant. The judge noted in chambers that courts have neld that if a 
salesman is given an advance, has worked hard to sell the product, and fails 
to do so, the advance is not necessarily recoverable, and that writers might 
benefit from such decisions. Random House had invested far more in the 
case than the amount of the actual advance to the author, presumably be- 
cause of the precedent it might set in cases when large advances are in- 
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volved. For this same reason, perhaps, after seeing how the case was going, 
it agreed to withdraw its lawsuit and pay all costs, if the author would 
agree to withdraw his counterclaim. Hotchner agreed, claiming that Ran- 
dom House would in any case appeal a lost verdict, and that he could not 
afford the costs of an appeal. So there is still no legal precedent on the mat- 
ter, though the legal power of a publishing house to recover an advance in a 
case where an author appears to have performed satisfactorily is now open 
to question. But the outcome of cases in which the author, though hard 
working, admits that he or she has failed, still seems to favor the publisher: 
the author takes the risk, not the publisher. 

As we noted earlier, the Authors Guild has been much concerned 
about the implications of the “satisfactory to the publisher’' clause and has 
been mounting pressure on publishers to alter it, suggesting that “profes- 
sionally competent and At for publication" might be less arbitrary. A 
veteran observer of the book scene, 1 lerbert Mitgang, has wryly noted the 
following, w'hich we think sums up the situation: 

If a satisfactory clause could be worked out about the meaning of “unsatisfac- 
tory," one of the tensions between authors and publishers could be re- 
moved-- and everybody could go back to writing and publishing enthusiasti- 
cally “You must not suppose," said George Bernard Shaw, “because I am a 
man of letters that I never tried to earn an honest living .” 11 

A similar issue, more directly related to the author’s probity, is the in- 
demnity clause which “obliges the author to pay all or part of the pub- 
lisher’s expenses and a* ' or r icy’s fees incurred in claim or suits for libel and 
invasion of privacy- -and to pay judgments awarded against publisher.”* 2 
Kven when a book is judged not libelous and not an invasion of privacy, an 
author is still required to pay th*' publisher’s legal expenses and fees. Many 
publishers, who beneAt from the present state of affairs, tend to And the 
issues “quite complex," which means they do not wish to change anything. 
Nevertheless, others are concerned because of the recent increase in suits 
against authors which publishers must, in any case, be party to, and for 
which they must always enter a defense. The Authors Guild believes that 
indemniAcation clauses violate the First Amendment, public policy, and 
state insurance laws. At this point, indemnity clauses favor publishers and 
subject authors to considerable risk. 

Again, authors have been active on this issue. In 1980, author Gwen 
Davis was successfully sued for libel by a man who claimed that her novel 
Touching in fact gave an unflattering portrait of himself that was too close 
to life to be called Action. Thfc author’s publisher. Doubleday, then sued 
Davis for the damages it was required by the court decision to pay. A num- 
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her of authors protested and later Davis and Doubleday reached an out-of- 
court settlement. n The matter of who should bear responsibility for libel 
has hardly been settled, however. 

This far we have dealt with issues that revolve essentially around acts 
of commission by publishers — acts that some authors find onerous, and 
most of which concern various contractual matters or the editing and pro- 
duction process. But as we saw, these errors of commission are not the 
major complaint of authors. What also makes authors angry are the things 
publishers do not do — not distribute, not publicize, not reprint, and the 
like. The stories in our files arc numerous -- jackets misprinted, TV appear- 
ances arranged before a book has been placed in stores, failure to have the 
book available at conventions, placing a book in the wrong discount cate- 
gory, forgetting to put it on the list for salesmen, failure to send out review 
copies, failure to follow up on successful reviews, and so on. Most of these 
acts of omission occur after publication at a point when the author is in a 
weak bargaining position. 

Yet this is part of the problem. Most authors believe their job has been 
completed when they finish writing a book. In theory this is true; but, as 
our examples have illustrated, in practice it is not. Judith Appclbaum and 
Nancy Evans, authors of 11 on' to Get Happily Published , have suggested a 
number of ways authors can counter the forces that will work to keep their 
book just one more title on the rest of the list. 14 They suggest that authors 
need to know how to berate their editors, how to get their books stocked in 
bookstores, how to keep after everyone from the copy editor to the sales 
director, how to suggest promotion lists, how to organize their own author 
parties, and, in short, how to be a one-person brass band. 'Though many 
authors may find tooting one's horn unpleasant and not consistent with 
their notions of an author's proper role, such an activist stance has its re- 
wards. The suggestions of Applebaum and Evans are intended for trade 
authors. We believe their remarks to be even better suited to scholarly 
publishing, although scholarly authors tend to be more retiring than trade 
authors. In many scientific and scholarly fields, the author knows by name 
exactly who should read his or her book, and how to reach them; for if the 
author has something new and worthwhile to say, chances are that he or 
she belongs to an “invisible college" of other scientists or academics. 
Though authors use this network for preprints,* they rarely do so for 
books, assuming the publisher will take care of distribution. 


* Since scholarly articles accepted for journal publication may not appear in print for 
many months, their authors circulate copies, or preprints , of them to other specialists in the 
field in order to keep them abreast of current developments. 
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With all these horror stories, one may wonder whether publishing 
houses are so rife with incompetence that their future is doomed. If authors 
must in any case promote their books themselves, perhaps they should by- 
pass publishers altogether and publish their own books? If the past is any 
guide to the future, self-publication is likely to continue to be rare. The 
problems that writers have with publishers date back at least to the eigh- 
teenth century, and are built into the very nature of writing and book pub- 
lishing, and will therefore continue. Writing is a solitary act, and authors 
are not necessarily entrepreneurs or outgoing salespersons able to market 
their own work. As solitary workers, authors also may not possess the kind 
of organizational wisdom to enable them to understand and work with the 
i omplex business organization tha» the modern publishing house has be- 
come. On their side, publishers are in the business of organizing and pro- 
ducing the works of many idiosyncratic, even recalcitrant individuals. It is 
inevitable that the mesh between author and publisher will be less than 
perfect, and that many authors will get lost in the shuffle. The ultimate in- 
equality between authors and publishers is that the latter face all these 
problems as part of their daily routine and are therefore fully aware of 
them; publisher-author relations are, however, but a small part of an au- 
thor’s life. While agents, publicists, brokers, and the Authors (iuild can to 
some extent mediate author-publisher relations, authors themselves must 
develop a greater awareness about publishing and the way it works if they 
are to have any hope of improving the balance of power between them- 
selves and publishers. 



Chapter io 


Books without Authors 


N ON-BOOKS are to real books what frozen TV dinners are to 
home-cooked meals. 'They are not thp creations of individual authors; they 
are much more like products manufactured on an assembly line. Non- 
books have assumed such an importance in the publishing industry that to 
ignore them would seriously distort a picture of its workings. 

What mainly distinguishes non -books from books is not the quality of 
their contents. After all, few books arc really outstanding. That most non- 
books are mediocre or worse is no surprise. What is most characteristic of 
non-hooks is that their authors, instead oi being autonomous creators of 
ideas and symbols, are wholly subject to the demands and constraints of 
others. 

When Marx wished to characterize the condition of wage workers in a 
capitalist society and contrast them with medieval craftsmen, he argued 
that workers, as distinct from artisans, were “separated” from the means of 
production. These means of production were owned by others, and work- 
ers hence lost their autonomy and lived in an alienated condition. Max 
Weber averred that what Marx had said of wage workers was merely a 
special case of a more universal trend in modern society. The modern sol- 
dier, Weber argued, is equally separated from the means of violence; the 
scientist, from the means of inquiry; and the civil servant, from the means 
of administration . 1 We can now add that the writer of non-books is sepa- 
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rated from the means of exercising his craft and is subject to the dictates of 
others, just as assembly-line workers arc subject to the dictates of the 
machine and their supervisors. 

There is a great variety of non-books. We will discuss some of the 
more prevalent contemporary examples, including mail-order books man- 
ufactured and custom-tailored for mass audiences; paperback fiction, 
churned out by independent “book factories” or by in-house series editors; 
novelizations of movies and television scripts; packaged multi-media 
products; and “managed” college textbooks. 


\1 ML-ORDKR PIBLISIIINCI 


Mail-order publishing has been around for many yeais. It is an effective 
way to reach book buyers who live in areas not well serviced by bookstores 
or to supply consumers with books that have been selected for them by 
“experts.” In this manner, book clubs have functioned for half a century. 
Many scholarly and professional books are largely sold to their specialized 
audiences through mailings' sent to members of various academic or pro- 
fessional groups. Both of tlte.se means of direct mail distribution involve 
books that are published in a typical fashion: they are written by individual 
authors who sell their manuscripts to publishers who then produce and 
distribute the books. 

In another type of mail-ordt. publishing, books are specifically 
created for direct distribution by mail to consumers. Most of these non- 
books are part of a continuous series of books with a common overall 
theme, though individual titles mav also be marketed in this way. For such 
books, the publishing process is reversed. The publisher first ascertains 
whether a market for the “product” exists. Once satisfactory markei pro- 
jections of sales are attained, the publisher will hire a writer to produce 
these books according to strict specifications. Writers arc paid a flat fee, not 
a royalty. 

The advantages of this process should be obvious. Publishers are able 
to “rationalize” the publishing process and reduce the uncertainty asso- 
ciated with temperamental authors, with ideas that are difficult to evaluate, 
and with unpredictable markets. This type of publishing can be most lu- 
crative. At Time-Life Books, for example, the market projects have been so 
accurate that the titles in every series offered to date have been profitable . 2 
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Time-Life has sold way over two hundred million books in this fashion 
since 1961. Meredith and American Heritage are other major pro- 
ducers in this field. The all-time champion series is the Life Nature 
Library, which has published over forty million copies of its twenty-six 
volumes. 

The history of a line of mail-order books begins with a brainstorm in 
the head of an editor. He thinks that a series on, say, mushrooms or air- 
planes might appeal to a wide public. 1 le reasons that many people who 
would never enter a bookstore might buy such books if properly motivated 
to do so. Next, market researchers- -either within the firm or, more often, 
from outside — assess the probable response to such a series. If the response 
is encouraging, editors will be assigned to find writers who can provide the 
needed materials. Some months later, promotional materials are sent out to 
a large mailing list, and different formulas for circulars and pricing ap- 
proaches are tested. Once a satisfactory response has been received, final 
editorial plans are made, and a massive mailing goes out In the case of 
Time-Life, a series might be launched with a mailing of over ten million 
flyers. All these preliminary steps are, of course, very costly. By the time 
the first book is out, the publisher may already have invested several mil- 
lion dollars. However, consider that a return of even 2 pet cent or $ percent 
on such a gigantic mailing may bring several hundred thousand orders, and 
that initial buyers of one book are nicely to buy subsequent volumes, fur- 
ther sales are generated through television ads or aggressive telephone so- 
licitations. Giant print runs reduce unit costs. By the time the buyer ac- 
quires a third or a fourth book in the series, the publisher has covered the 
marketing, promotion, and production costs, and future sales of the series 
now make a hefty contribution to profits . ' 

This form of book production brings mass merchandising to the pub- 
lishing industry. The “products” are not spontaneously created by individ- 
ual authors but arc manufactured, according to formulas, by stables of un- 
derpaid writers, who are most often female and are taught that individual 
touches spoil the outcome. The process is deadening to the spirit of the 
writers involved. Just like Grub Street in its day, subscription book pub- 
lishers rely on a large reserve army of underpaid, and yet eager recruits, 
who sell their talents for minimum wages. Nonfiction books of this type 
are highly profitable for the industry and boost the number of people who 
buy books. Yet, unless the books convey specific technical knowledge on 
subjects such as photography or gardening, they are not likely to contrib- 
ute much to individual readers or to the general cultural atmosphere in this 

countrv. Fortunately, the books that can be sold in this fashion are lim- 

* * 

ited — only those that appeal to extremely large audiences. Were this not 
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the case, the publishing of books might soon come to be indistinguishable 
from the making and distribution of soap Hakes. 


FICTION FACTORIES 


While mass-produced mail-order books aim at reaching a wide undifferen- 
tiated market for nonfiction, fiction “factories” follow a different strategy. 
They produce books specifically targeted for a particular readership for 
example, action stories for men or romances for women. The most suc- 
cessful of these factories is Book Creations, Inc., operated by Lyle Kenyon 
Engel with the help of his wife, son, and a dozen editors and typists in 
Canaan, New York. Over the past fifteen years, this factory has turned out 
an astonishing five thousand paperback titles. Some eighty professional 
writers “authored” these books, by filling out story outlines provided by 
the Engel enterprise. Most authors prefer to use pen names. When these 
books are sold to paperback publishers and most of the leading mass- 
market houses are among Engel’s customers- he gets 50 percent of the 
royalties. Why should authors be willing to part with half of tlicir royalties 
when the normal literary agent’s fee is only 10 percent? Most of these au- 
thors had earlier attempted, without success, to sell their wares in the con- 
ventional way. Engel’s formula, on the other hand, can work wonders. One 
of his authors, John Jakes, has -despite the 50-percent cut become a 
multimillionaire from the thirty -million-copy sales of his seven-volume 
Kent Family Chronicle. Most of Lyle Engel’s stable are much less 
successful, but they can earn a living. 

Engel usually dreams up ideas for an overall series and for individual 
books in the series. He currently has seventeen series under way and is 
busy preparing another thirteen. When an idea has |clled, he contacts a pa- 
perback publisher and hawks the idea. No writer’s name is mentioned. 
Only after the book has been sold will Engel approach a suitable writer 
from his large stable. Once the book is written, Engel’s seven editors see 
that the formula has been successfully followed. Engel spends a consider- 
able part of his advances on publicity — a hefty publicity budget, since his 
advances run between $15,000 and $150,01x1 per book He usually controls 
the subsidiary rights to his books and thus supplements his large income 
from book sales by selling television rights to his properties. I le must run a 
successful shop as he profits despite $i,cxx»,ooo a year in overhead costs. 
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One of his authors, using Dana Fuller Ross as a pen name, has this to 
say of Engel's enterprise: 

I have, God help me, turned out some 200 books in my career, and I have 
never run into a character like him. Some of the books I have done for him I 
wouldn't be ashamed to have my name on. Others have tieen pure schlock. 
But they sell. I lis taste seems to mirror the mass public's taste. I le seems to be 
everybody rolled into one . 4 

That seems an apt description: Engel, like a steamroller, homogenizes the 
products of diverse writers so that they turn out identical products to he 
packaged and sold in huge numbers. 

Engel and similar owners of fiction factories pre-cook their wares and 
then sell them to paperback houses. But some paperback publishers have 
succeeded in excluding such middlemen, and do their pre-cooking of a se- 
ries in-house. The Canadian publisher Harlequin once dominated the 
steamy romance market for female readers, but now other major publishers 
have developed their own brand-name lines of Gothic, Regency, or con- 
temporary romance. These books are created by hack writers along guide- 
lines provided bv the series’ editor, usually after some markei»research. 
Publishers li'eek/y recently printed excerpts from the guidelines for Jove’s 
“Second Chance at Ix>ve” series. We wish we had space to quote the whole 
outline, but will have to limit ourselves just to one point. 


Sex: The hero and heroine make love even when unmarried, and with plentv 
of sensuous detail. But the explicit details will be used only in foreplay, and 
the fadeout will occur before actual intercourse. The setting and circum- 
stances of the lovemaking are also crucial and should contribute to a slow 
build-up of sexual tension. The hero and heroine should not make love too 
early in the plot. In the Regency novels the sex can stop before intercourse, 
since the lack of birth control devices ci cates an element of worry that isn’t 
present in the contemporary romances/ 

Jove will release three titles a month, in one-time 150,000-copy print 
runs for each title. This series was created by a free-lance editorial consul- 
tant who felt that romance readers were “tired of trembling 18-year-old 
virgins and ready for more experienced and worldly women.” 6 Jove is tak- 
ing an enormously successful formula, the romance, and bringing it into 
the twentieth century. Spurning market research, the publisher has found 
that word of this line has spread quickly among writers: “The writers of 
these books are, to a certain extent, the market for them.’” One imagines 
that Grub Street writers received similar instructions in the eighteenth 
century, but things have been streamlined in our day. The art of manipu- 
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lating readers has been refined, and the degradation of public taste, it 
would seem, is now pursued without the least shred of bad conscience. But, 
be that as it may, such non-books sell, and sell, and sell. And that is, of 
course, the whole point. 


BOOK PACKAGING 


Book packaging as a means of creating non-books has been a part of the 
American publishing scene for a long time. The Beadle Bt others we al- 
luded to in our first chapter were book packagers, even though their activi- 
ties did not go by that name. But packaging has become a major activity 
only in the last two decades. 'There now exist well over one hundred book 
packagers, and some twenty of them have recently founded their own trade 
association, the American Book Producers Association. Most packagers are 
small firms, usually operating out of Manhattan offices. 'They commission 
writers to put together a book that they, the packagers, think can be suc- 
cessfully marketed, and deliver it, ready for publication, to a publisher who 
will distribute it. 'The emphasis is mainly on “how to” and reference hooks, 
where mam experts are brought together under the auspices of a packager. 
The new' Oxford . / men ;n Dictionary, for example, was put together by a 
packager, the Hudson tiroup. Other packagers concentrate on books in- 
volving complicated graphic layouts that a publisher w’ould find difficult to 
o\ ersee. 

Yet these book packagers, and the fiction factories discussed earlier, 
are much less visible than the large-scale wheelers and dealers who have ac 
companied the entry of media conglomerates into book publishing. 'These 
new' packagers combine books with films and television. 'They commute 
between Hollywood and Manhau"\ and the name of their game is the 
novelization of movies and the packaging of multi-media deals (see chapter 

it). 

'The packaging of products arioss a variety of media has become a 
very big business. Hollywood film producers, independent agents, and 
trade publishers may take part in the joint development of a project and 
then commission a writer to develop a script as well as a subsequent or si- 
multaneous novel. Thomas Whfteside has aptly termed this process the 
“spontaneous generation of literary property.” 8 This generation does not 
have to take place in the mind of a writer; it can occur around a conference 
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table in the office of a producer or an agent, who may then add additional 
elements, including the writer, who is “acquired” during the packaging 
process. Here is the story of one such deal as told by Mr. Whiteside: y 

David Obst, the president of Simon & Schuster Productions, wishing 
to strengthen the ties between trade publishing and the movie industry, 
recently moved from New York to Los Angeles. While sitting in an apart- 
ment overlooking Los Angeles with the movie producer Peter Guber, the 
latter speculated what would happen if the city below' burned dow r n. Obst 
picked up the idea and found a writer to write the outline of a story, and 
l>oth men provided the major story line. After some revision, the hired 
hand produced The Great Los Angeles Fire ( 1980), and Simon & Schus- 
ter agreed to publish it in hardcover. Columbia Pictures bought a share of 
the book rights as well as the movie rights for more than ten times what 
Guber and Obst had paid the author. Then the paperback house Fawcett 
paid them a six-figure advance for the paperback rights. Before the book 
w'as even published, the subsidiary rights to the book were close to four 
hundred thousand dollars. The author had been paid a thirty-thoUsand- 
dollar advance to write the book, Guber had invested only ten thousand 
dollars as his part of the author's fee, anti both Simon & Schuster anil 
Guber’s Hollywood studio are likely to turn a tidy profit even if the movie 
ami the book are not spectacularly successful. Obst concluded, “This is an 
example of almost-no-risk publishing.” 


NOVKLIZATIONS 


Another popular non-book of the 1970s was the novel izat ion. This product 
begins when an original screenplay is turned into a novel, either by an indi- 
vidual writer w'ho can do this with great facility, or by a committee. The 
book appears in paperback shortly after the movie’s release, usually coor 
dinated with covers and stills from the film. This movie-to-book process 
was a rarity before the past decade. Previously, reprint rights to screen- 
plays were regarded as unprofitable by Hollywood and were even given 
free to publishers to serve to promote the film. The movie company would 
hire a few free-lancers to produce a book in return for a percentage of the 
royalties from the sale. The I lolly w r ood producers, when they charged 
anything at all for publishing the book adaptation of a movie, rarely asked 
for more than two thousand, five hundred dollars. 

Things began to change drastically when David Seltzer published a 
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mass-market paperback. The Omen (New American Library, 1976), 
adapted from the screenplay of a movie by the same title, also written by 
him. Twentieth Century-Fox, which had produced the movie, thought of 
the novelization in the traditional way, as a promotional device. But when 
the softcover edition acquired a life of its own and sold three and a half 
million copies, 1 lolly wood pricked up its ears, and novelization became the 
name of a very big game. 

In the past, novelizing was a trade for hacks. The pay was usually a 
flat fee of between one thousand, five hundred dollars and two thousand, 
five hundred dollars, and the novel was often written within a few weeks so 
as to coincide with the release of the film. This is no longer so. After Erich 
Segal transformed a screenplay outline into the immensely successful book 
Love Story ( 1 larper & Row, 1970), reprinters began to pay larger sums for 
novelizations, and literary hacks have been joined by highly paid profes- 
sional writers. 10 

Even though bv no means all novelizations and other package deals 
succeed — there have been some spectacular failures recently — these prac- 
tices are surely here to stay, since they enhance the profitability of movie 
making as much as that ot manufactured non-books. Furthermore, what 
until recently were largely individual deals between consenting firms 
brought about by skilled packager-agents are now moving to formal ties 
between book publishing houses and I lollywood studios. Film people look 
to trade publishers for “iresh materials" or “first looks,” and publishers 
have their people in Hollywood doing the same thing. The relationship is 
not only between publishers and film companies; it also extends to televi- 
sion. 

The media conglomerate. Music Corporation of America (MCA), en- 
tered book publishing in the mid-1970s when it acquired G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons and its associated companies Berkley, Coward, McCann, & Geoghe- 
gan, and Richard Marek. During the first few years, MCA apparently ran 
its publishing operations separately. But in 197^, MCA’s vice-president 
Stanley Newman, whom the publishing world considers “the father of 
novelization,” announced the formation of the MCA Publishing Group, 
which he now heads. 11 MCA bought the Jove paperback line from Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich and now uses Jove as its outlet for media tie-ins. 
The new MCA Publishing Group institutionally links MCA book-pub- 
lishing activities and Universal Studios film properties. Newman is 
thought to be ideal for this, as he previously headed Universal. 

In the fall of 1977, MCA’s Universal Studios released a television se- 
ries called “Battlestar Galactica,” which received a high rating. Thereupon 
Berkley Books released a novelization of the series that soon made the pa- 
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pcrback best-scllcr list. When the book continued to be the rage, an editor 
at Grossct & Dunlap, a publishing sibling of Filmways, one of MCA’s 
rivals, saw opportunities that MCA had apparently missed. He sent a jun- 
ior editor to Hollywood to develop two tie-ins with Universal Studios. As 
a result, Grosset & Dunlap came out with two “Galactica” titles in the 
bookstores in time for the 1978 Christmas season. 1 ’ Such mishaps will pre- 
sumably no longer happen now that MCA has integrated its hook and film 
operations. 

I jet us give one more example of an integrated media tie-in, this time 
from Warner Communications, which owns Hollywood studios as well as 
Warner Books. For some years, Warner Communications through its DC 
Comics Division -owned all rights to “Superman,” which over the last 
forty years has appealed to youthful readers through comic strips, books, 
and radio and television shows. At the end of 197H, Warner released its 
Superman film, in which it had invested thirty-live million dollars, in 
seven hundred theaters across the country. Warner hail already licensed 
the use of Superman motifs to more than one hundred manufacturers of 
thermos bottles, hosiery, beanhags, bedspreads, T-shirts, and pinball ma- 
chines. Warner Records was producing Superman records. War iter Books, 
the conglomerate’s paperback arm, got into the act by releasing nine books 
dealing with the Superman theme including two novels, a story of the 
movie’s production, an official Supufman quiz, book, a reproduction ol the 
movie’s sets and props, a telephone and address book, and so on ad nan- 
seuni . 1 * Such “creative,” as they say, tie-ins are not always successful; but 
even though they may often not work out for the run-of-the-mill movie, 
they will surely continue to be profitable for the blockbuster film and the 
sexy movie promising more between covers than could be seen on the 
screen. 

The liaison between Hollywood and the publishing industry started 
as a fleeting and impermanent affair; it then blossomed out into a perma- 
nent relationship and has now led to a marriage that only repeated failures 
will break up. This, as one of us has argued, is the “Blockbuster Decade” 14 ; 
and the captains of the blockbuster industry from Fast Coast publishing to 
West Coast movie making are now' closely intertwined. 'I'hc hired hands 
who produce the “stuff” of publishing-movie tie-ins may make a good deal 
of money. But even those who write in the sun next to their Hollywood 
swimming pools have to admit to themselves that they are completely re- 
moved from any writer’s craft they may once have possessed. 

Television and the movie industry may have an invidious effect on the 
quality of books that are being written today, at least on those written for 
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larger audiences. Talking to a staff writer of the Los Angeles 'I'imes, an 
agent, Lee Rosenberg, had this to say: 

The indirect impact of TV | and we would add 1 folly wood | is much greater 
than the direct impact. It's subtle and subjective, hut I think it’s there. It 
seems to me that material for books is living developed more and more along 
the lines of visual images, action structure and externalised exchange* , rather 
than with internal character development I think that TV has shaped read- 
ers’ — and publishers’ — appetite for books like that 1 ' 

Kven if a book is not initially packaged by a committee and is, instead, 
w itten by a single author, such an author -by way of what sociologists 
call “anticipatory socialization” will already, wittingly or unwittingly, 
tailor it in such a manner that it can easily be turned into a movie or a tele- 
vision show. Under such conditions, the writer’s craft becomes subverted 
by virtue of the fact that one is no longer concentrating on appealing to 
readers of books, but is adapting to the non-litcrary standards governing 
the entertainment media. 


MANA(lKl) TKXTS 


“Did you know that the King James Version was a managed text?” asked 
an editor at a leading textbook publi hing house. “King James wasn’t the 
author of the translation of the Bible, was he?” she continued. “Ami when 
vou buy a Sara l,ee cake, do you think there is a lady named Sara L*c who 
does the baking?” The Bible, frozen cakes, and modern college textbooks 
all have something in common. Those names credited as authors have an 
uncertain relation to the product the consume: sees. 

A “managed” text is one that has ‘n-'-n written and designed by a team 
of authors and researchers under the general direction and control of a 
publishing house. Often, but not always, an individual academic or set of 
academics are credited with having actually written the book — though, in 
fact, they' have merely paiticipated in its design. The term “managed text” 
has also been used by the publishing industry to cover a variety of ways of 
writing textbooks that differ in some way from the traditional model of a 
book written by a single professor </r by sevctal. Textbooks ghost-written 
or openly co-authored by a professional writer hired by the publisher, texts 
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with research assistance supplied by the publisher, and many other combi- 
nations of writing, research, design, and table of contents supplied by or 
coordinated by the publisher according to a strict timetable — all have been 
called managed texts. 

Since its appearance on the college market in 1969, the managed text 
has been the source of much controversy, at least one lawsuit, considerable 
profits for some houses, and large losses for others. Yet so far there have 
been few attempts to deal with the questions examined here: how such 
books got started, what needs they have met, and the serious consequences 
they have for college text publishing. 

Credit for having produced the first managed text at the college level 
generally goes to CRM Books, an offshoot of Psychology t oday magazine. 
Nicholas Charney, a psychologist who founded the magazine that popular- 
izes the latest findings in the field, together with David Dushkin, then head 
of CRM Books and formerly editorial director of the college department at 
Random House, decided to borrow from the format of that successful mag- 
azine and produce a textbook by the same name. Since the readers of the 
magazine were by and large recent college graduates, Charney and Dush- 
kin reasoned that college students would respond to the same forfhat: ex- 
cellent graphics, elaborate production, anti a set of chapters written by ex- 
perts in each area and rewritten by the CRM staff to produce a snappy, 
readable text, fight editorial control/and deadline pressure would be ex- 
erted, magazine-style, and the book would be finished within a year, rather 
than the five years that most textbooks take. 16 

'Though it cost much more than expected, the text look only thirteen 
months to produce. Priced two dollars above its competitors, it sold 186,- 
000 copies in its first year, 1970 — compared with the 50,000 or so sales typ- 
ical of most very successful texts. College text publishing would never be 
the same again. 

CRM subsequently produced several other books in various social sci- 
ence fields using the same format- different chapters drafted by experts 
who received a flat fee rather than a royalty, and rewritten by CRM. An- 
thropology Today ( 1971 ), Society T oday ( 1971 ), and Developmental Psy- 
chology Today ( 1971 ) sold well for a few years; but then their sales plum- 
meted. CRM was larer sold to a larger text house. 

Irving lxrois Horowitz, editor of Society and one of the so-called con- 
tributing consultants to Society Today , wrote a scathing review of the text 
in his own journal in an article entitled “Packaging a Sociological Monster- 
piece.” 17 Calling the text a “bureaucratic book,” he complained of poor 
organization, of lack of integration owing to multiple authors, of the lack 
of any clear indication of who did the actual writing, and of the attempt to 
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appeal to a wide market by reducing complex controversial issues to a sim- 
ple formula based on market research. I lorowitz felt that no bureaucratic 
book could match the standards of a book written by one or even several 
scholars. CRM and other publishing houses agreed with many of 
1 lorowitz’s criticisms of the text but felt that the fault was in the way these 
first books were produced, rather than in the general concept of a hook 
assembled by a commercial organization. 

In order to understand the unique properties of the managed text, we 
should remind ourselves how the traditional textbook is written. Typically, 
an acquisitions editor reviews current market figures, consults with college 
travelers, draws on personal experience, and comes to the conclusion that 
the firm can successfully market a new introductory book in, say, psychol- 
ogy. The editor already has a potential author in mind, a professor at a 
midwestern school with large introductory classes, someone who writes 
well, is known to be a good teacher, and who, for a variety of reasons, needs 
some money. But that professor, it often turns out, docs not want to write 
the book and recommends someone else instead. Finally, after a year’s 
search, the editor signs a contract with a professor who more or less 
matches the description of the original candidate. The academic gels an 
advance of perhaps twenty thousand dollars, half paid immediately, half on 
delivery of the manuscript. That manuscript, however, is slow in coming. 
Although the professor has hired a secret ai y and a graduate assistant oi 
tw'o, various other academic obligations delay completion of the book, 
which is delivered to the publisher only after five years. The original editor 
has meanwhile moved on to another company, the new editor wants a 
somewhat different slant, and the academic reviewers to whom the manu- 
script is sent put in their criticisms, all adding up to more delay. Kvenlually 
the Iwiok is published, but b\ this time the market lor psychology texts 
may have changed dramatically. The process is slow, tortuous, and 
uncertain. 

By contrast, in theory at least, the managed text is geared to a known 
need of a carefully defined market. Theie are only so many instructors of 
introductory psychology at universities and colleges. If one knows what 
these instructors want and can find a way of producing it, then one has 
gone a long way toward reducing the chaos of the marketplace- -the goal of 
every product manager. 

In fact, CRM did not invent managed texi books. They had already 
been around for some time at the elementary- and secondary-school level. 
What drew college textbook publishers to the field were changing condi- 
tions on college campuses in the 1970s, both in the size of the market and in 
the needs of students. 
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In the 1960s, college textbook sales held strong. Dollar volume grew 
91 percent in the five-year period between 1958 and 1963. This growth re- 
flected the increasing numbers of students going to college — 40 percent in 
the college-age population from 1964 to 1974. Around 1970, however, in- 
creases began tapering off. And the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics predicted a drop in college-age population in the decade after 197s* a 
prediction that has proven correct. In 1973, dollar volume in college text- 
books grew a paltry 4.5 percent. 

Not only has the sheer size of the market remained stationary or de- 
clined, but the nature of the students has altered. The 1960s students, in- 
quisitive and unconventional, were rejecting standard textbooks in favor of 
monographs, articles, and source readings. Many text houses published a 
variety of books in addition to texts. But a study of faculty members con- 
ducted for the Association of American Publishers by Daniel Yankelovich, 
Inc., suggested that there were “strikingly abrupt changes” in campus atti- 
tudes between the late 1960s and the early 1970s. Ih Two-year colleges now 
were relying on textbooks rather than on a set of readings. Perhaps most 
indicative, 80 percent of the faculty agreed that “most students just do not 
seem able to learn the necessary material unless a course is structured for 
them with a text, assignments, tests, and grades.” 

Students today apparently need not only structure but material they 
can read. College Entrance Examination Board scores in reading compre- 
hension have been declining steadily for a number of years. 'Phis decline, 
together with the expanding percentage of the college-eligible population 
attending at least a two-year college, has meant that the reading levels of 
textbooks present a serious problem to instructors. Many of the editors we 
spoke with were not the least bit shamefaced about producing texts at the 
so-called tenth-grade reading level for one of the various standardized tests. 

A set of instructions for writers of a managed college text in geology 
makes this clear: 

The reading level appropriate to the student in this market is grade nine or 
ten. This means short sentences and short words. The style should be simi- 
larly terse. Students will not follow long explanations, nor will they partici- 
pate in exercises in reasoning. They simply want to be told the information as 
clearly and quickly as possible. . . . You cannot expect them to be interested in 
the material itself. ... It will not occur to the readers to question the validity 
of the initial assertion, much less to ask how it was arrived at. They just want 
to know the “rule” and how to apply it. 

The sudden return of the textbook as a key teaching aid, together with 
stable or declining enrollments, led to heavy competition among houses 
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for textbook sales. Textbook editors we interviewed unanimously felt that 
the major change in text publishing in the last five years has been an in- 
crease in competition. Rather than continue the traditional “shotgun’' ap- 
proach of putting out many books and hoping that at least some would sell 
well —many text publishers decided to make sizable investments in a few 
carefully chosen “products.” Large investments require corporate strength, 
so we can expect to find a concentrated industry. In 197?, the ten largest 
college publishers accounted for 75 percent of college textbook sales, and 
the top twenty had over 90 percent of the market. The four largest (which 
are Prentice-Hall, McGraw-Hill, the CBS Publishing Group, and Scott, 
Foresman) garnered 40 percent of all college text book sales. ,w 

While managed-text publishing originated with smaller firms, larger 
houses soon took over, as they have done in other aspects of college pub- 
lishing. Part of the reason for this interest by the bigger houses may lie the 
large capital outlay required to produce managed texts— capital more read- 
ily available to the large companies. Then, too, the orderly bureaucratic 
way of producing managed books may be more congenial to conglomerate 
corporate life- though, as we have seen, the idea was invented by smaller 
firms. Among the companies now involved in one form or another of man- 
aged books are McGraw-Hill, Harper & Row, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, and Worth.* 0 

There are almost as many ways of producing a managed text as there 
are publishers. To cite but a few variations, textbooks can Ik* wholly 
ghost-written or openl; co authored by professional writers hired by the 
publisher, with research assistance supplied by the publisher; or texts can 
be produced “in-house” or farm *d out to one of the specialized firms that 
produce managed texts on a free 'ance basis. But whatever the chosen path, 
the techniques have much in common. 

Let us suppose that a publisher has decided to do an introductory text 
pitched for a particular market- -whether it be the community colleges 01 
the large state-college system. The publisher ma> first embark on some 
elaborate research undertaken by 1 market research department or (rarely ) 
by an outside research firm. One house sent out a sixteen-page question- 
naire with forty-seven questions, which took about an hour or more to 
complete. 'I he publisher, who had quality trade books to offer as an in- 
ducement to respondents, got back close to ^o percent of the question- 
naires. Most returns are much lower, however, and average in the 10-pcr- 
cent to 20-percent range. On the strength of the questionnaires, a market 
research report as long as 1 50 br 200 pages is prepared. 

Editors frequently have ambivalent attitudes about the value of mar- 
keting research, but it can apparently be a useful safety device in at least 
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one area According to one editor in chief, a major purpose is to avoid law- 
suits, or at least to be prepared for them when and if they come I here has 
been at least one major suit charging plagiarism in the managed text area, 
and a solid market research report can show that the reason textbook A is 
similar to textbook B is that, m fact, both books are responding to the needs 
of the market This copying of success extends even to book bindings A 
curious similarity in new sociology texts is the use oi impressionist paint- 
ings on the covers (see pages 219-220) 

Next an academic consultant must be found I his is the person whose 
name will generally' appear in some capacity usually as author -on the 
cover of the book Finding the right academic is not an easy task, and dif- 
ferent editors look for different qualifications One described her perfect 
author 

Ideally, he s someone not from N\l ( olumhia or t lie ( itv l inversus of 
New \ oik f t Ins from a New \oik based editor] Me s from the l niversitv 
of Delaware the l inversus ol Ylatvlmd mas be one oi the Big fen I hose 
schools represent something that s not too difhc nit a mote teeeptablc level for 
the audience were living to icich lies someone who knows l\f,s nutcrial, 
has taught the course tor 1 while, has good rde is to contribute but who 
doesn t write himself If he could write it himself he would lie should be a 
rigorous reviewer whos competent, reliable and a good teacher 

"\ou need as good if not better authois for a managed text as you do 
for a regular text,’ argued the managing editot at another house Most 
important, he must be a team playci I he house wants emitted of the eon 
tent, ami many academicians aren t interested in what we have to say 
llow much does an aggressive editor really need an academic author 5 
Hardly at all, some textbexik houses say (iiaduatc students can supply 
wrtteix wttYv matertaXs, and editors m any ease solicit outside rcvicwtis to 
go ovet the chapters as they are written One editor who had done a book 
with an author from a university, said bluntly, lie might as well have 
sailed off to sea for all the good lu did One gr adiiate student interviewed 
said that the author* gave very little help on the ehajiter he was re*>« rich 
mg on social class 1 lit jut hoi suggested rtadirtg Max Weber and the Ben 
di\ l ipsei reader on sexial class and clucking the recent issues of tht 
tnitnuin Sot ioIoqu al ftei.it 1 o a sociologist who knows anything at 
all this constitutes no help 

So much tor the authors I heir n lines are useful but the book can 
be done without them O 11 the other hand writers and especially editors 
can make or break the book hditors are the real managers ol managed 
texts In a publishing house that produces its own books, there are two 
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kinds of editor: the acquisitions editor, who is responsible for finding the 
rest of the team and coordinating the entire job; and the project editor, who 
works on a daily basis with one book at a time until it is finished, reads all 
the manuscripts, and regularly works with the writers. An editor may 
work with as many as thirty people on a book, though more often with ten 
or fifteen. 

Most editors feel that writing up the blueprint for the book -an out- 
line of anywhere from ten to well over two hundred typed pages — is the 
most creative stage in production. It is here that editor and author will de- 
cide on the book’s tone, style, content, and approach, as well as on such 
matters as schedules, budgets, and organization. Researchers and writers 
are expected to adhere closely to the blueprint. 

When managed texts were just getting started, academics usually 
wrote the chapters, which were then severely edited. Sometimes academics 
still do, for a fiat fee of $1,000 to $1,500. But most editors today use profes- 
sional writers, on the grounds that few academics write well, and profes- 
sional writers can make academic prose more accessible. The writers work 
from research generally supplied by graduate students who, according to 
one expert, “know the latest stuff in the field, know the new literature, the 
new hot trends.” l hey are also paid much less than professors; but, as one 
editor pointed out, “This is not unlike the process on books w'hich are 
authored by one professor. His trusty graduate students do the research 
and a good deal of the work too.” 

Once the detailed research has been completed, a professional writer is 
usually called in. Some professional writers seem to wander into managed- 
text publishing accidentally, but others are recruited through ads in the 
Village Voice, the Free Lance Newsletter, or Writers Digest. One very 
successful writer of managed texts began as a free-lance editor; but an edi- 
tor in chief felt that she was a better writer than an editor, and converted 
her. An undergraduate from Betkeley uith a Phi Beta Kappa, she had a 
strong behavioral science undergraduate back ground and was an ABO 
(“all but dissertation’ ) in comp* .mve literature from Rutgers. She dis- 
cos e red that tfiere was no market tor a Ph.O in comparative literature in 
the New York area, and did not wain to move elsewhere She thus took up 
managed-text uritmg. Another house discovered a network of “Westches- 
ter Mafia” — older women whose children are grown and out of the house, 
and who are intelligent, educated, and looking for something to do. One 
woman recommends another, and they seem to be working out well. The 
writer's job is to make the material clear, interesting, anecdotal, and as 
“iazzy r ” as possible, and to get it done fast. Writers are not supposed to in- 
vest much ego in the material itself. 
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Extensive reviewing is crucial to the production of any college text, 
but especially to managed texts, which exist only to sell to a specific mar- 
ket. The first draft is reviewed by the author, by the editors, and by five, 
six, or sometimes more academics who teach the subject. Reviewers func- 
tion in three different ways: as academic experts on a particular topic, 
checking the author for errors of omission or commission; as pedagogues 
checking for teaching methods; and as a test audience of users. Careful at- 
tention is also paid to artwork, photo research, and design. Managed texts 
are noted for their use of color and arresting artwork. An instructor’s man- 
ual, films, film strips, transparencies, and other aids are also coordinated 
with the book. Recently, the competitive market has forced publishers to 
offer ever more free aids as an inducement to adoption. 

The topic of managed texts stirs up much controversy, among both 
publishers and academics, and we would be remiss as observers if we did 
not present our own reactions to the issues raised by proponents and deni- 
grators of the form. What is good about a managed text? First, and perhaps 
foremost in the view of advocates, is speed. In a competitive industry with 
shifting intellectual fashions, it is very important to be out frqpt in the 
market with the newest, if not necessarily the best. One editor in chief ex- 
plained that he was brought in to revitalize the college department of a fa- 
mous and respected trade publisher with a weak college list and lagging 
sales. If he had to rely on the usual way of producing new textbooks, he 
explained, it could be at least five years from the time he set out looking 
for authors until he had a text selling in the field - and that was an 
optimistic estimate. 

A second important aspect of managed texts is close editorial supervi- 
sion. Academics tend to write what they want to write and what they know 
about. But what one academic likes is not necessarily what other academics 
like or want in their textbooks. To sell the most copies, a book must cater to 
what the majority of professors teaching a particular course want, or think 
they want. The managed-text blueprint takes care of this, and the concept 
of team authorship ensures that some expert or would-be expert can cover 
every topic the market demands. Language and reading level are also 
important in text sales and are similarly closely controlled. 

One element of editorial supervision is so important that it deserves 
special mention, and that is teaching technique. Most professors pride 
themselves on never having taken a course in education. The typical gradu- 
ate student is well versed in research and in the content of a discipline but 
rarely has thought much about how to present the material to students: 
even if one acquires great teaching skill in the classroom, one may have 
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some difficulty in transferring those techniques to paper. Along with their 
uncertainty about teaching skills, academics tend to write in a shorthand 
suitable to academic journals but not to the mass market. Writing well for 
the millions is a special skill, seldom found among professors. A successful 
managed-text editor spends considerable effort finding a workable educa- 
tional formula and then, through the vital blueprint, enforces that formula 
on professional text writers. If the editors do not get the kind of writing 
they want, they fire the writer. This control is possible only when style is 
divorced from content, writer from scholar; and it is basic to managed text 
production. 

Fourth, and a matter closely related to editorial control, is the integra- 
tion of graphics and text. While publishers nominally control design even 
in a traditional text, with the managed text design becomes part of the en- 
forced blueprint, and the entire conception of the book is related to the way 
it will look. 

Finally, cost control is a vital factor. This is an advantage in principle, 
which some publishers have found to their sorrow that they have not met 
m practice. A well-run managed-text operation that pays authors a low 
royalty and holds down manuscript acquisition costs can be much more 
profitable for publishers than the usual way of financing and writing texts. 
Not only does the publisher reduce his risks by producing a product more 
acceptable to the marketplace, but he reduces the si/.c of the ante 

Very often, however, these ideal financial conditions are not reali/.ed. 
Developing a managed text can be very expensive. Several books published 
by CRM and the Dushkin Publishing Group had costs of about $100,000 
for manuscript acquisition alon>*. One book cost over $450,000 and sold 
only 23,000 copies in two years. Its pre-tax loss was almost $300,000. The 
cost to produce textbooks in the usual wav is also high, since traditional 
textbook authors get higher royalties- as much as 18 percent of list com- 
pared with the managed text’s low percentage Royalties, however, are paid 
out a year after the publisher has sold the book; managed-text costs are in- 
curred mainly before the book is sold. In an era of high interest rates, the 
timing of costs is crucial. 

Thus, cost control is an advantage only if carefully monitored. It 
seems that manuscript-acquisition costs anil general overhead and manage- 
ment are much higher for houses that produce their own managed texts 
than for firms that specialize in producing managed texts for other pub- 
lishing houses to distribute and to get credit for. We have been quoted fig- 
ures of $90,000 to $100,000 for manuscript acquisition for in-house man- 
aged-text production. A specialized firm quoted a price of about $15,1x10 to 
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$25,000 in 1979 for manuscript preparation, or about 40 percent to 45 per- 
cent of total cost (exclusive of manufacturing and distributing and sales). 
Publishing houses may not yet know as well as specialized firms how best 
to squeeze dollars in the production of managed books. 

Perhaps the best counter to the claims of control of speed, content, 
language level, writing style, and expense is simply to concede that man- 
aged texts have some advantages in these areas and then to ask: At what 
cost? 

There is much to say about moral and intellectual objections to man- 
aged texts. Yet if they fail, their demise may have more to do with poor 
profitability than moral inadequacy. The very control exercised over man- 
aged texts tends to make them bland and uniform, if not outright unin- 
teresting. As a result, some have sold very poorly If one adds to poor sales 
mistaken methods of estimating profits that do not take proper account of 
manuscript acquisition costs, then we can understand why some houses are 
beginning to abandon the managed-text concept. 

While most managed-text contracts specify that the academic whose 
name appears as the author of the book has full “rights of refusal, 1 ’ as it 
were, over the contents of the book he or she purportedly has written, in 
practice it is difficult for the average academic to keep track of all the things 
that are said in his or her name. We referred earlier to a now well-known 
case of plagiarism. In 197?, Prentid'e-Hall bought Applet on-Ccniur\- 
Crofls, one of the first producers of managed texts at the college level, from 
Meredith Corporation, and inherited some of the staff and the know-how 
of Appleton. It also inherited Child Psychology ( 1974), a managed text de- 
signed by a well-known developmental psychologist and released under his 
name without full acknowledgment of how the book was produced, though 
this was apparently not his intention. It seems that considerable portions of 
Child Development and Personality (3rd edition, 1969), written by Paul 
II. Mussen, John J. Conger, and Jerome Kagan and published by I larper & 
Row, appeared in the same sequence in Appleton's book, without acknowl- 
edgment or permission. According to trial testimony, Appleton knew that 
the Harper & Row' book was the leading text in the field and had decided 
that Mussen, Conger, and Kagan should serve as the model for its new text; 
but the nominal author has claimed that he did not know of this decision. 
What then followed is not clear, but it seems that a harried writer hired by 
Appleton took instructions too literally and simply copied portions of 
Mussen, Conger, and Kagan. Since, after all, there are just so many points 
of view with supporting research in developmental psychology, and since 
the Appleton group was inexperienced in directing the production of a 
managed text, it is not clear that Appleton was aware of the extent to which 
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it was infringing on the Harper & Row text. One editor and the author 
himself, however, did point out in a memo that a chapter was “almost a di- 
rect paraphrase.” The author then went on: 

This writer has to go. 1 have not felt the others were like this but did a good 
job assimilating a diverse mass of material. But this particular effort has Illegal 
overtones and I will have nothing to do with it. . . I felt the need for a lawyei. 
This is not what the enterprise was meant to do. . . . What's the good of losing 
the whole effort because of this sort of behavior? 

The author was assured that the matter would be taken care of, but it never 
was. The Appleton book was an instant success, and some fifty thousand 
copies were sold before Harper & Row sued for plagiarism, first obtaining 
a temporary injunction then an opinion that an infringement existed, and 
finally a settlement for $487,000. 

Though it was not the first suit for plagiarism in the text field, the case 
had many serious repercussions. The author, his faculty, and his president 
became embroiled in the rights and wrongs of the case. Prentice -1 fall, the 
largest college text publisher in the country in terms of sales, and one of the 
largest producers of managed texts, has Income extremely circumspect 
about the way it produces its books and has abolished its managed text de- 
partment. And other publishers, as noted, are taking particular pains to get 
long and serious reviews of managed texts, in case they have to explain 
why one of their textbooks looks like another that is the leading seller in the 
field. Finally, publishers aie now very careful in using models for managed 
texts. For example, one firm preparing a managed text gave its writers the 
following instructions: “T&L as a reference. This is the leading competitor 
in the market segment at which we are aiming, (/re only to check level and 
tone" (italics ours). 

Other consequences arise when a book »s supposedly written by an ac- 
ademic but is in fact written by others. The ghost writers begin to regard 
themselves as more knowledgeable than the academics in whose names 
they are writing, and this may well be the case. If intelligent people do 
nothing else but write introductory sociology and psychology books for 
several years, they probably learn more about these subjects than anyone 
else, and possibly more than professors whose main interest is some spe- 
cial corner of the behavioral sciences. Consequently, the writers begin to 
fight bitterly with the academics whom they represent; often they begin to 
demand to have their names on the books. In the case of at least one well- 
known introductory sociology book, the writers managed to insert their 
initials in small letters after the acknowledgments. 

Academics, for their part, begin to feel that writers have become 
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high-handed, show no respect for academic wisdom, and are generally un- 
cooperative. Some academics come to believe that they have actually writ- 
ten the book to which their name is attached; they refer to a managed text 
as “my” book. At least one academic “author” submitted a text bearing his 
name to a tenure-review committee as evidence of his competence. 

This delusion of academics may even affect publishers' profits. In 
principle, revisions for second and subsequent editions ought to be easier 
with managed texts. But some academic authors of managed books, con- 
vinced that they are essential to the project, havt demanded more royalties 
for revisions than were originally contracted for. They have even held up 
work on revisions by insisting on one or another of the prerogatives of real 
authors. 

Which brings us to the peculiar mattet of the wav credit is assigned. 
We have reviewed a number of prefaces in managed textbooks These gen- 
erally cannot be distinguished from the preface of a book written entirely 
by an author. The spouse, the children, the secretary, and assorted col- 
leagues and graduate students are profusely thanked for having helped in 
the difficult process of giving birth to the book in question All this seeins 
to indicate that the person (or persons) whose name appears as the author 
of the book has actually written it, when in fact she or he lias not Some 
publishers use code words to indicate that a book is a managed text. One 
publisher includes in prefaces the key words, “assisted by a team." 

We talked with several editors who said that they wished to acknowl- 
edge fully in print how a book was produced, but that they were vetoed by 
the editor m chief or senior executives or, more likely than not, by the 
marketing department or people ultimately responsible tor the “bottom 
line,” since names sell. Because publishers have been burned by bad pub- 
licity and one court case, and because some editors feel proud of their crea- 
tions, some managed texts are becoming more clearly identified. Some 
publishers now give credit to the writers, and some describe elliptically the 
market-research process. By and large, however, little indication is given as 
to how the book was really written. 

In an attempt to remedy this situation, the American Psychological 
Association has refused to carry advertising for managed texts in its journal 
unless the authorship or lack of it is clearly identified. Kn for cement of this 
edict will probably prove difficult, because it is not easy to distinguish a 
managed text on the basis of its appearance. 

Misleading the potential buyer into thinking that a book was written 
by the famous person w’hose name is on the cover is perhaps unethical; but, 
in the long run, we believe that the anti-intellectualism implicit in the en- 
tire process w r ill be even more damaging. C J ranted that managed textbooks 
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are necessarily a synthetic product, is there any room in them for true bril- 
liance or original thought? Most textbook editors sadly acknowledge that 
there is not. Personally, editors would rather have Samuel son’s classic 
Economics (10th edition, McGraw-Hill, 1979) than any number of good 
but not great team products. On the other hand, great texts are obviously 
few and far between. Should we then settle for a machine-produced intel- 
lectual product? 

'I he purpose of a text is to instruct; and at the college level (and prob- 
ably at other levels as well), instruction in science and the humanities con- 
sists not so much of informing students about the achievements of science, 
literature, and art as of taking them along on the journey -howevei diffi- 
cult or downright tedious it may occasionally be that led to those achieve- 
ments. The problem with managed texts is that they tend to acquire a 
blandness and a sameness, and fail to transmit the excitement of discovery 
that can be conveyed by even a flawed and incomplete presentation by an 
individual scholar or a small group of scholars. In fact, as we have pointed 
out, this very blandness may be responsible for the failure of some well- 
conceived managed books to sell well. 

If one believes that the process of thinking, rather than some end prod- 
uct of intellectual work, is crucial to learning, then one must be* concerned 
about the anti-intellectual process by which managed texts are produced. 

There is no question about the contempt felt and shown by producers of 
managed texts for academic's and intellectuals. Most editors are sintplv 
looking for “who’s big in the field” in order to “buy him” for his name. 
Once an academic has been secured, they give him perfunctory instruc- 
tions, and he naturally turns in more often than not, perfunctory material. 
Many able and intelligent writers have commented on the appalling quality 
of the outlines submitted to them b\ academics. When academics actually 
do some writing, more than half of their manuscripts ait* totally ignored. 

Thus, wc have the self-fulfilling prophecy- the academic is seen as ineffec- 
tual. ill informed, and incapable of systematic thought or writing or of fol- 
lowing through on a job and produces accordingly. It seems that an en- 
terprise so thoroughly permeated with contempt for intellectual life cannot 
help but subtly transmit this contempt to students. 

Despite the protestations of those associated with managed texts, sev- 
eral facts are clear. First, no managed text can be said to have an author in 
the conventional sense of the term. It may have advisors, consultants, con- 
tributors, edit 01 s, writers, a team of researchers, or what have you, but not 
an author or two. Second, the editor who compared managed texts to Sara 
Lee products was correct: a name, especially if well known or one that has 
been made well known through advertising, is very important in selling a 
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product. This is particularly true for a book, which the consumer automat- 
ically links with a name. Hence, the publisher lists on the title page the 
name of a well-known academic and so implies that he or she is the real au- 
thor of the book. No one but the publisher understands the qualifications 
about authorship, if any, that are in the acknowledgments or the preface. 
Furthermore, the introduction reinforces, for the average academic or stu- 
dent, the impression that the author listed on the title page actually wrote 
the book. But it is all a lie. 

The real sin is not so much the immorality of the lie about authorship 
but that the lie is one more indication of contempt for intellectual life, art, 
and science. The pride of discovery, of having one's name attached to one’s 
work, is a major motivation for creativity in science and art, unlike the 
anonymity of industrial production where the reward is cash rather than 
glory. How can one motivate students toward artistic and intellectual 
careers if one begins with lies about authorship? 

We have frequently been told by editors that academics - failing to 
write good texts and buying managed texts in quantity get what they de- 
serve. Publishers, after all, give consumers what they want. The ultimate 
irony is that at least some managed texts have sold so poorly that some 
publishers have begun to question their own wisdom. 1 lave these texts sold 
poorly because they were not adequately marketed, or because -like so 
many synthetic products— they proved bland and boring 5 Perhaps, in the 
long run, academics will dcmonstfaie to publishers that they are neither 
undeserving nor foolish. 
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ECey Outsiders in 
the Book Trade 




Chapter 1 1 


Middlemen in Publishing 


M IDDLKMKN have come to be as indispensable in the publishing 
industry as custom agents in the import business. As publishing has be- 
come a large-scale enterprise, shedding many of its early cottage industry 
features, the relations between authors ami publishers have become less 
personal than in earlier periods; and middlemen have emerged to bridge 
the gap between the two. Literary agents perform this function in trade 
publishing, and academic brokers and patrons do it in the publishing of 
scholarly and professional books. 


I ITKRARY ACiKNTS — AT nVKRVIKW 


Literary agents arc men and women who, either alone or as members of 
firms, sell the manuscripts of their clients to publishing houses. These 
agents receive a commission — customarily 10 percent, but occasionally up 
to 15 percent — of all receipts, and they negotiate the terms of the publish- 
ing contract on behalf of their clients. They know, or claim to know, the ins 
and outs of the literary marketplace so that they can direct the manuscripts 
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of their clients to the houses most likely to be interested. At the same time, 
they know, or claim to know, the value of a manuscript so that they can 
market it at more advantageous terms than can the author alone. 

Literary agents first appeared on the British publishing scene in the 
1880s and were soon followed by American counterparts. Both the early 
British and American agents argued that, in an age of mass production of 
books, and given the new complexities of the book industry, the old per- 
sonal relationships between publisher and author no longer afforded the 
latter the necessary protection. The new complicated copyright laws, the 
growing importance of first and second serial rights, the syndication of fic- 
tion to newspapers, and the dramatization of books, they argued, were too 
complicated for authors to handle unaided. Matters would be appreciably 
improved if two business people, agent and publisher, would negotiate the 
terms of the contract between themselves. 1 

Understandably, publishers resisted the advent of literary agents as a 
threat to the pattern of unilateral control that the former had exercised over 
their writers. The American publisher I lenrv I loll came to spearhead the 
opposition around the turn of the century. Written conliacts, he believed, 
detracted from the warmth of author-publisher relations, and he refused to 
sign any. “Royalties exceeding ten percent are immoral,” he saitfr*’ Publish- 
ers generally attempted to characterize agents as predatory middlemen 
w'ho would disturb the cozy intimacy between author and publisher Their 
arguments had much of the flavor/of anti-union propaganda in industry, 
with unions being cast as villains disturbing the paternalistic intimacy of 
factory owners and workers. In both cases, the propaganda failed. Literary 
agents and unions stayed on and prospered, if for no other reason than that 
around the turn of the century, the vaunted intimacy of author and pub- 
lisher, or owner and worker, had become an inadequate smokescreen for 
their divergent interests. While the hostility of publishers toward literary 
agents as unwanted middlemen has been muted in recent times, it has by 
no means disappeared. 

I lostility has become less pronounced due to the gradual discovery on 
the part of publishers that, even though agents serve authors, they can 
serve publishers as well. As the business of publishing expanded, and as 
more and more books were produced, the number of aspiring authors in- 
creased even more. As publishing came to be seen as a new from ier where 
anyone could stake a claim and climb the ladder of success, the flood of 
manuscripts submitted became a rising tide which publishers seemed un- 
able to control. It gradually dawned on them that agents might well serve 
as flood controllers. An agent's primary function came to be conceived by 
the editor-publisher as that of unpaid controller, sifting manuscripts before 
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they ever reached an editor’s desk. In the words of a well-known agent. 
Max (Jartenberg: 

From the publisher's point of view, the agent's primary function is that of a 
screen. Winnowing good books from bad, the agent saves the publisher 
money he would have to spend on ( hired | readers going through a lot of gib- 
berish. Apparently this is worth the better terms an agcnted work gets com- 
pared to an unagented one. And some publishers now are simply not looking 
at so-called unsolicited manuscripts. ’ 

WHAT A 1.ITKRARY ACSKN I' l)()KS 

There are over 240 independent literary agents and agencies in the 
United States, according to the 1980 Literary Market Place. Among these, 
executive positions are about equally split between men and women; but 
overall, women predominate in the profession. Of the 240 agents and agen- 
cies, we interviewed 15 people, which we cannot claim to be a representa- 
tive sample. Yet, since on certain points our respondents replied almost 
unanimously, we believe that additional interviews would not have pro- 
duced major differences. Of the 1 <; agents we interviewed, there were 10 
women and 5 men, while 7 were independent agents, and the other 8 were 
employees of literary agencies. 

One of the agents we interviewed defined the tasks of an agent. “We 
have three functions — editorial: we help writers define their own ideas for 
books, we find writers ideas for books, and we revise the manuscript after 
submission; placing: we find ihe best publishers and subsidiary rights out- 
lets; and selling: w'e get the best possible terms.’’ ['hough agents may vary 
in emphasis on these three activities- -some agents, for example, doing rela- 
tively little editorial work- -these are indeed the three major tasks that an 
agent performs for his or her clients. 

Agents must be knowledgeable about both the tastes and the tdiosyn- 
cracies of publishing houses and their editors as well as about the intrica- 
cies of the rights and duties defined in a contract. Agents also need editorial 
skill — and, perhaps above all, editorial flair. In addition to these key tasks, 
however, agents may have to p*«v a broader role. As a knowledgeable 
observer who is married to an agent remarked: 

Agents can be all things to all writers. They are the authors’ surrogate family, 
if need be, and can fulfill any function from best pal to governess or scout- 
master ... or if none of these roles are wanted, the agent can also act as busi- 
ness manager, scold, tax consultant, editor, teacher, or drinking companion. 4 

Thus, agents may do all sorts of things — but, first and foremost, they 
read. They read in the office and at home; they read while eating and while 
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taking a bath; they are living reading machines. As one of them put it in the 

interview: 

lam [ in my office j from approximately quarter to ten until about six-thirty 
every dav. And I read at home every night, and I read all weekend. . . . But 
then, I like to read I read in the bathroom; I read before I go to bed. I cannot 
envision not reading, so I suspect that if I weren’t doing this, I’d be reading 
magazines or the backs of cereal boxes. . . . If I am up against the wall on 
something, then everything else goes, and I have to finish that manuscript. 
But that does not happen that often. 

When agents are not reading, they are likely to be talking on the tele- 
phone: 

We do most of our business on the phone I sell almost everything by phone. I 
am on the phone all the time- to the point where at night, sometimes, I just 
don’t want to use the phone. Sometimes I have to make business calls at night, 
but for me to call a friend at night it's almost impossible for me, so 1 send a 
note 

When they are not reading or using the phone, agents are at business lun- 
cheons. Some agents say that they try to restrict such lunchoons to three 
days in a week; others seem to go to such luncheons every working day. 
Literary parties also consume a good deal of an agent’s time Major agents 
may lunch or negotiate with sevepty-live to one hundred different editors 
and publishers in a year. Kven if they have their pet publishers with whom 
they do the bulk of their business, they can still not afford to neglect others 
who may be willing to buy manuscripts that their preferred publishers re- 
ject. Since it is not uncommon tor a book to be hnally placed only after ten 
or fifteen rejections, a large circle of contacts and aquaintances in the indus- 
try is an absolute requirement. 

No wonder that under these conditions most agents have to curtail 
various leisure-time activities to which they were once attached. The world 
of literary agents, just like that of many editors, makes great demands on 
one’s time; it is a “greedy institution”' in that it tends to “devour” the en- 
tire person and is not satislied with partial and limited commitment. Said 
one of our respondents: 

We used to play the piano together, laurels evenings 'Talking, music, friends 
sharing the piano. [Now] I’m working an incredible number of hours, and I 
find l don’t have much time for my friends. 1 barely have time to play the 
piano much less have a friend over for a little musical evening. 

Said another: 
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No, I would love to spend more time playing the guitar, doing photogra- 
phy - . . learning Italian, traveling . . . cooking. There are any number of 
things that I love to do that I don’t do now. 

This mother of four children added defensively, “But it’s not because I’m 
in publishing . . . it’s because I’m doing something .” 

AGKNTS AS MIDDi.KMKN 

Modern literary agents are tvp'cal middlemen. Like middlemen from 
time immemorial — Jewish traders in medieval Furope or the Chinese in 
southeast Asia - they build bridges between buyers and sellers and serve as 
buffers between otherwise antagonistic groups. Middlemen can absorb 
strains that would make it difficult for membeis of such groups to deal 
directly with the other side/ 1 The fact that middlemen belong to neithet of 
the groups between which they mediate allows them < bjertivity and dis- 
tance that makes them particularly useful for people who need to deal with 
functionally necessary partners whom they may or may not like.' Middle- 
men arc able to plug status gaps and to lubricate social relations. 8 Yet while 
they thus serve as crucial bridges, they are viewed with suspicion and a 
measure of hostility by both sides to the tiansactions they mediate. Often 
the middleman becomes the ideal scapegoat on whom is heaped all the 
scorn and contempt that partners may feel is too dangerous and disruptive 
to vent against each other Fven when not serving as scapegoats, middle- 
men are bound to evoke mixed feelings in those with whom they deal. And 
so it seems that precisely the more indispensable literary agents have be- 
come, the more they are viewed with ambivalence. 

Our interview's with literary agents indicate that at least some of them 
are well aware of this ambivalent e: 

One has to be very tough because the ageni is caught in the middle The agent 
is always wrong. The publisher says we push for too much money The writ 
ers say we do not gel them good enough deals . so you have to l»e very 
thick-skinned. . We have to work very hard and lie very tough . . . insensi- 
tive. 

This agent also remarked perceptively that editors nowadays prefer to ne- 
gotiate with agents rather than with authors. “If negotiations with the au- 
thor didn’t go well,” she said, “there can be very hard feelings.” If editors 
negotiate with agents, on the other hand, “at least the author is free —there 
are no bad feelings.” 

Agents all mention some editors with whom they enjoy excellent, 
ofren close relationships, and others whom they hold in high regard. Yet 
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almost all agents, when asked to compare their position with that of editors, 
stressed some distaste for the world of publishing. “Kditors do not take 
chances,” said one agent, “because they have to answer to their marketing 
people.” Said another in regard to a book she admired but publishers have 
refused: 

It's a novel that I absolutely love, and my experience has been that editors 
love it. But they cannot get their publishers to agree to take the book. It’s a 
risk. . It’s not a book that is going to make a great deal of money. . . I’ve 
sent it to everybody I know, and it will break my heart if I don’t sell it be- 
cause I love it. 

Said still another, “l would never want to be an editor. Kditors have to steal 
writers from other publishers and spend their time in in-house political 
battles instead of devoting themselves to editing.” The interviewer noted 
that “throughout the interview ran a theme of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment with the change in publishing from a trade or profession to an indus- 
try where the business ethic prevails ” 

Whatever generalized hostility, or at least ambivalence, that agents 
may feel about publishing is reinforced by specific experiences. Several of 
our respondents cited concrete examples of ways in which ftieir clients 
have, in their view, been mistreated and short-changed by editors and 
publishers. 

One respondent remarked dpon his latest fight with the college 
department of the Z Company- 

Several people worked on a book for three yeais Then, when the market 
changed, the publisher lost interest and tried to back out, charging plagiarism 
bv the authors Now- they want the advance back. It is a violation of trust not 
to publish a book just because the market conditions have changed, hut this 
goes on all the time 

An energetic agent who feels that in the end she usually gets her way with 
publishers, nevertheless noted in a 1977 interview: 

The business types are rewriting contracts that used to tie standard We fight 
a lot ovet the small print ... At X, for instance, the traditional clause saying 
that an advance for an unaccepted manuscript would have to be paid back 
w-hen and if the book found a new house, they wanted to change, requiring 
immediate payment icith interest. They wanted to turn publishers into usu- 
rers’ In addition, the conglomerates are insisting on the rights to technologies 
that have not been invented. We do not give them movie rights, but they try 
to get past us by asking for rights to pay-TY’, which has not [in 1977] come 
into being yet. 
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Another agent expressed more openly bitter feelings against some 
publishers, perhaps because he is not as sure as the former respondent that 
in the end he always gets what he wants. 'Phis particular agent, who also 
runs a real estate business, averred that “You would be surprised; there are 
a lot more nice people in real estate than in publishing.” Here are some of 
the incidents he cited to sustain his judgment that, “in publishing there is a 
lot of pseudo-friendship, but they really all hate each other,” and that they 
can be much more ruthless than people in real estate: 

This writer was really getting screwed by Y. For his first hook, lie got $5,000 
advance, which was OK since it was a first novel But the hook brought in 
$400,000 in paperback rights. For his second hook the author received $200,- 
000 advance, but under a clause that was ostensibly incant to protect the au- 
thor from income tax, but which was no longer valid at the time, Y was obli- 
gated only to pay the author no more than $10,000 a year. Later it was upped 
to $20,000 1 his was really uniair for the author, since the pubhshei was sit- 
ting on more than halt a million The second book brought in $1,500,000. so 
lhe\ were sitting on $2,000,000 ovei many ycais without 1 icing required to 
pay any' interest on it at all 

He reported an incident concerning an author whom he represented anti 
w ho should, he felt, command an advance of at least $300,000, even though 
her last advance W'as only $75,000: 

'I he editor at Y tells her that this is unreasonable and puts t lie mo.,t inct ed- 
ible pressure on her, claiming my man | another agent in his agency] is dis- 
honest, no good, ha ng other wt iters call lur and tell hei the same Well, she 
withstood the pressure. I his ty pe of thing goes on all the time in publish- 
ing, but not in real estate 

Such strong feelings were by no means the rule in our interviews; 
most respondents were much more muted when expressing their dis- 
likes — and much more positive when talking about editors they liked. 

Some agents are hostile to the publishing world because, as formet 
editors or sub-editors, they left publishing owing to their distaste for what 
they perceive as its highly competitive atmosphere and the prevailing 
backbiting and politicking. While they are aw'are that their income and suc- 
cess depend on selling books to willing buyers, and thus they must culti- 
vate editors, relations between the two are usually distant and “business- 
like.” As a knowledgeable observer put it: 

Relations between editors and agents . . arc much less symbiotic (than rela- 
tions between agents and their clients] . 'I here is the bond and the distance-- 
of professionalism. Agents and editots arc business associates and competi- 
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tors. They wheel and deal, sometimes together, sometimes against one an- 
other. And when they negotiate, they must use the common shorthand of 
their business 10 

While sentiment is, hence, usually excluded or effectively minimized be- 
tween agent and editor, it plays a significant part in the relations between 
editor and client. Whereas the relation between agent and editor tends to 
be functionally specific, the relation between agent and client is usually 
diffuse. 

Agents, to be sure, are salespeople, and bargaining is an integral pan 
of their business. But their relations with their clients are built on trust and 
personal knowledge. Agents not only market manuscripts; they may serve 
their clients as financial advisors, marriage counselors, real estate agents, 
and tax consultants. The theme of “mothering” authors occurred fre- 
quently in our interviews with agents, especially women 

I enjoy a much closer relationship with an author than an editor docs I 
love watching someone just starting out, glow 

I run interference for a writer 

1 provide personal contact in an increasinglv impersonal and large industry 
A lot of time is spent mothering 

Still another agent put it neatly 

I hold hands all day, pat hands, make nice Agents are date bureaus, Havel bu- 
reaus, mothers, psychologists We are a writer’s closest friend, sometimes Ins 
only contact with the outside world \ou have* to get him started again if 
he stops . , you have to go through his divorce with him, find hun dates 


Common sense readily suggests, however, that clients, while feeling 
helped, protected, even coddled by agents, may also frequently be dissatis- 
fied with them. If one charges another party with the care of one’s intellec- 
tual creation and interests, one may well have reason to be angry if the 
transaction does not turn out as desired. It has been said that agents arc 
midwives to their authors and deliver their brainchildren. The metaphor 
makes sense, however, only when one realizes that most of these brain- 
children are stillborn and will be bought by very few readers. When this is 
finally realized by an author, he may well be motivated to turn against his 
agent, rather than against his editor or himself. Said an observer: 
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Since the agent-publisher dealing is so much beyond most writers* ken, many 
regard their agents with distrust and suspicion- - -especially after the agent has 
told the author that his latest magnum opus is barely worth $1,500, not the 
$15,000 the often desperate writer has mentally set as the rock-bottom figure. 
Nor does it help when the agent is proved right." 

One of our women respondents found that the biggest complaint against 
agents on the part of authors is that “you do not care about me,” and that 
she is forced to spend much time giving moral encouragement to insecure 
authors. To be sure, the symbiotic relation between author and agent, the 
play of friendship and intimacy, is likely to be more enduring than the re- 
lation between author and publisher. It seems to be true that authors 
t hange agents less frequently than they change publishers. Kven so, as one 
observer put it, “Some authors change agents as easily and as frequently as 
they change lovers.” 1 * 

As we stated at the beginning of this chapter, agents are middlemen 
and, like all middlemen, frequently become scapegoats for the anger of 
both parties between whom they are dealing. But even though agents are 
aware of this drawback, the attractions of the profession seem to out weigh it. 

Most agents interviewed stated that a high proportion of their clients 
have become personal friends over the years; but only a few, that they have 
personal friends among editors. One agent, when asked whether she has 
friends among editors, burst out, “Oh, nonsense. You see, 1 only work with 
people I like . . . It's often very friendly, very cordial, but that doesn't 
mean that l am going to see them outside of work hours.” In contrast, most 
agents interviewed would ,eein to agree with one who said, “Most of my 
clients are my good friends.” 

This respondent went on to xplain that such friendships arc time 
consuming: “I used to have friends who were not clients, but after a while, 
after 1 had to break dates because of business engagements, they just 
drifted away.” The demands on an agent's time are stringent indeed. 1 Ie or 
she is likely to take work home after office hours; lunches are usually spent 
on business deals; literary parties have to be attended; the telephone is an 
all-intrusive presence at the office 01 home. I fence, the social circle of an 
agent and his or her triends gradually becomes restricted, as the preceding 
quote indicates, to the world of publishing. Yet few editors become friends, 
and many clients do. One agent put it precisely, “Sixty percent of my 
friends are clients; fifty percent of my clients are my friends. Twenty per- 
cent of my friends are editors.” Another agent stated that fifteen of her cli- 
ents are good friends and then added, “It works when clients become 
friends, but not when friends become clients.” 
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Though interaction often leads to increased liking, under some condi- 
tions the correlation may not hold or may even be reversed. In this case, 
our interviews show that frequent interaction between agent and editor 
does not seem to be conducive to personal attraction; while possibly less in- 
teraction between agent and client often leads to personal friendship. 

HOW EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS VIFW ACiKN’l S 

The overall hostility that publishers expressed in regard to agents 
around the turn of the century, when the latter first appeared on the scene, 
has almost vanished — mainly, it appears, because publishers and editors 
now generally recognize an agent's value in screening manuscripts and 
thus perceptibly lightening a publisher's workload. Said Roger Straus, Jr., 
president of Farrar, Straus & Giroux: 

Some agents understand publishers' problems, and to the more hard-nosed 
agents, that makes them Uncle loins. As tar as I am concerned, though, 
agents arc a friend at court. Some are good at toping with authois' problems 
and aren’t simply interested in getting the last buck. 1 ’ 

» 

Robert Gottlieb, now president of Knopf, sounds even more positive about 
agents: 

✓ 

You know that a manuscript from a professional, knowledgeable agent is 
worth your attention. They have done a good professional reading lor vou for 
free You get garbage from agents too, but thc\ are usually the ones who send 
out anything to anyone, and you simply don’t consider them professionals 14 

“Good agents won’t let bad manuscripts reach editors’ desks,” says 
Thomas Weyr, a good observer of the scene. 1 ' That would be fine, if only 
agents and editors could agree on what a “good” manuscript is. But such 
judgments vary widely, so that one house may enthusiastically buy a man- 
uscript that previously was rejected by fifteen others. Hence, tensions be- 
tween agents and editors are built into their relationship. For example, an 
agent may believe that a property is worth $100,000, while a publisher may 
think it worth barely $10,000. Indeed, the market value of bt»oks is not as 
standardized as is real estate, so that sources of conflict are ehectively max- 
imized. The relationship is further stressed in that agents have the under- 
standable tendency to overvalue their clients’ work, while publishers evi- 
dently are subject to the opposite tendency — at least before signing up an 
author. 

Since editors are wont to utter only pious platitudes or positive state- 
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ments when they talk about “good” agents, the best way to find out what 
tensions exist is to inquire what editors think of “bad” agents. By far the 
most venomous description of the bad agent comes from the pen of a lead- 
ing editor in chief, now retired, William Targ, in his memoirs entitled In- 
decent Pleasures. Farg — who, incidentally, is married to a literary agent 
whom he evidently considers a good agent — has this to say about the bad 
variety: 

It is the bookkeeper mentality ot an agent that gives the profession a bad 
name An author wants a competent and trustworthy agent, not an account- 
ant. . . . Another example of the “bad” agent is tine who fidgets over commas 
and semantics and forgets the basic deal . . . constipated, paranoid, uptight, 
these agents waste time trying to chip away at the publisher’s profits, wran- 
gling over language and small type. They fail to reali/.e that legitimate pub* 
lishers use standard language that is accepted by most agents and authors and 
their lawyers. The amateur challenges every word and is a pain in the ass. I le 
negotiates with belligerence, as though the publisher were an 
enemy. . . . Agents sometimes drive an editor up the wall with telephonic 
raillety and repeated questions about sales, reviews, and ads . 1/1 

'['hough I'arg claims that all this applies only to a minority of bad agents, it 
seems fairly obvious from his highly emotional tone that he got something 
off his chest in his memoirs that must frequently have bothered him. He 
seems to let the cat out of the hag when he concludes his tirade agains* bad 
agents by remarking, “He is the man who only renders dissension and 
confusion . . . for his is the soul of a mean prosecutor or accountant. ... He 
tries to preempt certain prerogatives of the publisher, and aids and abets 
the author's paranoia .” 1 

'I'arg feels that bad agents ,,-d and abet the paranoia of their authors; 
vet it would seem obvious that what is perceived as paranoia by one side 
may well be perceived as legitimate defense of its interests by the other. 
The old ditty 

I am firm. 

Thou are obstinate, 

He is pigheaded, 

has its sociological counterpart, as Robert K. Merton has shown in his bril- 
liant essay on the ways by which in-group virtues are subtly transformed 
into out-group vices . 18 Both parties have come to realize that they depend 
on each other; yet both also feel, often strongly, that the other side, by 
“unduly” advancing its interests, departs from the rules of the game. When 
editors and publishers try to distinguish between good and bad agents, 
they try, one suspects, to make a verbal distinction that is far from 
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corresponding to empirical reality. Just as there are no real girls or boys 
who are all good or all bad, so real agents, one feels, are likely to be a bit of 
each. The publisher’s or the editor’s categorization of the moral character- 
istics of an agent is a kind of word magic disguising a reality that is much 
more muddled and full of ambiguities than either wishes to recognize. As 
one of us has argued, the closer and more sustained the relationships be- 
tween partners, the higher are the chances that hostility and conflict 
between them will emerge alongside respect and even admiration. IV 

Hostility and conflict are likely to emerge when there is intense inter- 
action between people who occupy different positions and have different 
power resources, yet who are engaged in what each perceives to be similar 
tasks about which each claims equal competence. As Rose L. Coser has 
shown in her study of the interaction between nurses and physicians in a 
hospital, the fact that different degrees of power are held by both while en- 
gaged in caring for patients, makes for a high potential for friction.’ 0 In 
similiar ways, the power differences between editors and agents lead to 
conflict, as both are engaged in serving authors. Kditors have the power to 
accept or to reject a manuscript, but agents can retaliate by insisting on 
strict definitions of terms What is more, just as physicians complain about 
the “rule-bound” and “compulsive” behavior of nurses, complaints about 
the “bookkeeper mentality” of agents and their “fidgeting oxer commas 
and semantics” can be explained by resentment on the part ot the powerful 
toward people whom they perceive to be of inferior status, yet who exer- 
cise control over their ow r n activities. / 

JOB S \ I ISKU I ION 

The literary agents whom we interviewed all reported great satisfac- 
tion with their work —regardless of age, regardless of stage in career, re- 
gal dless of sex, and, perhaps most surprisingly, regardless of income. 
Whether they make fifteen thousand dollars or fifty thousand, whether 
they are vice-presidents of an agency or work on their own out of a bed- 
room, whether they belong to the generation of the 196ns or to an earlier 
one all love their jobs. The agent who said, “Being an agent has l>een my 
w'hole life,” spoke for many agents. All seemed to feel that “this job is it”; 
and none expressed any interest in moving into other types of work. 
Needless to say, such enthusiasm is not likely to be found among many 
types of worker in the American labor force, who are often alienat d from 
their jobs. Two factors seem to account for much of this response: the high 
degree of autonomy and freedom agents enjoy in their professional lives, 
and the satisfactions that come from intimate association with their 
authors. 
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It is much more rewarding [to be a literary agent] than an editor because 
then you are structured by the publishing house. I can take on anything I 
want. I can represent anyone I want. 

I would go cra/v dealing with in-house politics |as an editor]. 

The things that confine me as an editor would bug me too much. 

As an agent anti on my own, I can do whatever I want to do. 

Stress on the rewards that come from making autonomous choices, as op- 
posed to the restricted scope for such decision making in publishing 
houses, ran through almost all our interviews. No matter whether our re- 
spondents identified themselves as liberal, radical, or conservative, they all 
seemed to feel that their work allows them to live up to the traditional 
American ideal of the rugged individualist cutting a path through the jun- 
gle of competition. Unhampered by bureaucratic routines and the depart- 
mentalized and hierarchically parceled out responsibilities that they see as 
prevailing in the publishing industry and in the corporate world generally, 
they can freely do their work and enhance their careers. Distaste for posi- 
tions in publishing or in other coiporate organizations is perhaps especially 
pronounced among those literary agents who worked previously in such 
settings; but this feeling seems to be held generally and is part of the pro- 
fessional culture of literary agents. 

Autonomy of decision making is, however, only one of the factors that 
make agents so surprisingly unalienated. Many of them stress the rewards 
that come from close contact with their authors* 

Writers arc the most interesting people, and meeting them is a terrific bonus 
of the job 

You do not make very much money, but you tin meet a lot of interesting 
people, and that is something important and special. 

We have already seen that many clients of agents become, in due course, 
personal friends. But whether Mich friendships develop, it is apparent that 
most of our respondents enjoy the company of their clients partly because, 
to put it in sociological language, they enjoy the reflected status that comes 
from associating with creative and glamorous people. The pleasures of 
such association seem to be increased by the fact that, in contrast with 
other cases of reflected status (for example, a secretary who basks in her 
boss's glory), agents feel that clients are dependent on them at least as 
much as, or more than, they themselves are dependent on their clients. We 
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have come across only a few dissenting voices regarding the pleasures of 
close association and friendship with writers. One agent argued: “You can- 
not be yourself with your clients. You cannot talk about other writers or 
money . . . because they get jealous. Essentially, you enjoy a business rela- 
tionship with your clients, no matter how warm.” This is decidedly a mi- 
nority view. 

Another major factor that seems conducive to the remarkable lack of 
alienation among literary agents is the sense they all have that they do not 
have to sell books they dislike. Some agents volunteered that they would 
never have touched a book by Richard Nixon or the Watergate crowd. 
They are aware, of course, that not all they Sell lives up to high literary 
standards, but they feel that in order to be successful, they must believe in 
their wares: 

Ninety percent of the selling of hooks is believing in them. 

I like to be enthusiastic about my books, and 1 am about all of them. 

I have to care about my books. When I believe in the book, I can sit through 
fourteen rejections. 

When the interviewer probed further, asking, “Can you be enthusiastic 
about something that you don’t think is that good?” this third respondent 
replied: 

/ 

lx>ok, there’s schlock and there’s literature. And I know the difference be- 
tween them. If it’s a good piece of schlock — you know, a wonderful gothic ro- 
mance — and if I am going to tell someone that this is Proust, then I am really 
out of business. Rut I never do that. But if I called somebody and said, “This 
is such a great read, and she’s so sensual, and it’s wonderful,” then 1 know 
what 1 mean by that ... and 1 would not send that to Bob Gottlieb |of 
Knopf). 

Still another respondent made a nice distinction: 

Yes, 1 have to like it, but 1 can like it on a lot of different levels. I can like 
something because I think it is going to sell and we are all going to make a lot 
of money, and that makes me like something very much. But I can also like 
something because 1 think it’s got literary value. Or I can like something be- 
cause I think that there is a message there that should be heard. 

In sum, almost all our respondents agreed with one of them who put 
tersely, “One has to believe in a book on some level to sell a book. It is im- 
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possible to sell something that is a piece of shit, unless you are a very good 
liar.” We shall see later that at least some editors think that such “very 
good liars” are not as rare as one might suppose from our interviews with 
agents; but our respondents were unanimous in stating that selling a prod- 
uct means believing in its quality. 

Still another factor that would seem to contribute to agents’ satisfac- 
tion with their work is that, as compared with the world of editors, the 
rewards are immediate. One respondent specifically referred to this 
advantage: 

The thing that really decided me for this job [instead of a job in publishing] 
u as that [ in the latter] the moment of return is much farther off. 1 get a man- 
uscript here that I like . . . and it’s not very long before 1 have it set in the right 
house and sold. Whereas, for an editor, from the time you sign up something 
. . . you are probably not going to have that thing to hold, or feel it’s done, for 
at least two years. That's a very long time to wait for your rewards. 


KFCKl'l I'MKN I AND SA1.A1WS 

It has been said that publishing is an “accidental profession” in that 
most people in it have reached their positions by a series of accidents, 
chance encounters, or personal connections. People also often similarly 
drift into being literary agents. Yet many agents have previously been 
employed in a publishing house Some may have been only editorial train- 
ees or secretaries; others, however, had fairly responsible editorial posi- 
tions when they decided to switch professions. While an agent may, at a 
later stage, become an editor, this change is less common than that from ed- 
itorial work to employment in a literary agency. To some extent, then, 
publishing houses serve as the breeding grounds for future literary agents. 
Other agents have coine from academia, magazines, or the movie or 
television industry, while still others succeeded their fathers or other 
relatives. 

We do not think that most agents enter the profession because of 
monetary incentives. It is difficult to estimate average salaries, because they 
depend not on seniority or other clear-cut objective standards but on the 
volume of business of a particular agent and the number of books signed up 
in a given year. One agent may sign up only some ten or fifteen books and 
make between $15,000 and $20,000. Another may sign up twenty or thirty 
books and gross between $30,000 and $50,000. Presidents or vice-presi- 
dents of major agencies usually have incomes well above $50,000, whether 
or not they sign up many books themselves. All in all, this is not a calling 
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in which any but a very few are likely to make much money. In the following 
section we shall describe one of the superstars in the agency world. 

NhW |)KV hl.OPMKVl S 

At present, many agents and agencies handle relatively few clients and 
operate on a shoestring; while a few very large agencies handle a great 
many. Scott Meredith deals with 6,000 to 7,000 “properties” a year —not 
all of them books, to be sure; some are articles or movie and television 
scripts. By contrast, a medium-sized agency may handle between 250 or 
300 authors; while small, solo practitioners may deal only with 15 or 20 
writers a year. It is hard to predict whethtr this diversity of scale is likely 
to diminish in the future. 

To lie sure, certain large-scale buccaneers in the agency business have 
recently attracted a great deal of attention Scott Meredith, perhaps the 
best known among them, hardly resembles the gentleman types, such as 
Harold Ober, who previously dominated the world of literary agencies. 
Meredith merchandises many literary works as if they were toothpaste, 
and he deals with editors in a highly charged atmosphere of intense com- 
petition. 21 lie may not have invented the literary auction, where a book is 
sold to the highest bidder, but he certainly perfected it I le handles politi- 
cians as well as hookers, Norman Mailer as well as the formed paramouts of 
the high and mighty. His agency does not employ independent agents 
working on a commission basis, but lias “editors” who work for a salary. 
While most agencies do not have a fee for reading manuscripts, Meredith 
charges $50 for a short story or an article, $100 for short novels or works of 
nonfiction, and $150 for longer books, bellow agents speculate that Mere- 
dith's reading services produce a major portion of his firm’s total income. 
Meredith represents some three thousand authors with such success that 
his yearly net income is on the order of $ * 00,000. “1 love my work,” he told 
a reporter. “It’s Las Vegas every day.” 

Such agents are still relatively rare, however. Most literary agencies 
must survive on a considerably leaner diet. All of them are, after all, small 
businesses; and in this day, small business, compared with its corporate 
counterpart, does not flourish. There is no trend toward merger and con- 
solidation as in the publishing business, mainly because relatively little 
capital is required for entry into the agency business. Yet it is conceivable 
that the increasing emphasis on blockbusters and best sellers in the pub- 
lishing industry w r ill one day be reflected in the world of agencies, with 
more firms like Meredith’s. In the immediate future, agencies will attempt 
to enlarge commissions from 10 percent to 1 5 percent, as some have already 
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begun to do; they may generally begin to charge fees for reading manu- 
scripts; they may cut corners to lower expenses; and they surely will resist 
attempts of publishers to cut them out of profitable deals in subsidiary 
rights. 

Literary agencies have been rapidly proliferating in recent years. 
There were 118 agents or agencies listed in the 1965 Literary Market 
Place . By 1980 the number had increased to 242; and the 1981 Literary 
Market Place lists 269, a 10 percent gain.” With this increise, there has 
come increasing specialization. 

There are agents and agencies that continue to cultivate close relations 
with their authors, do a fair amount of editorial work on manuscripts sub- 
mitted, and carefully select the specific house or houses that they deem 
most suitable for a particular book. Such agencies are selective when it 
comes to signing up new clients, in order to give personal service to all their 
authors. 

Yet, as we have discussed, there are agents and agencies that, while 
providing personal services for a few enormously successful authors, con- 
tinue to sign up as many clients as they can. These agents provide few edi- 
torial or personal services and pride themselves on the fact that they submit 
a manuscript simultaneously to several houses in order to get the highest 
bid for their “product.” As one such agent remarked, “| Multiple submis- 
sions] serve two functions ... the competition may bring a higher price, 
and if the response is negative, you don’t have to wait a year and a half to 
find out.” 21 Such agents and agencies have also followed Scott Meredith’s 
practice of auctioning off manuscripts to the highest bidder — thus indicat- 
ing that they care nc *. ibcut the specific fit between a book, its author, and a 
particular house but only about the “bottom line.” They try to justify this 
practice by claiming that th< amount of cash paid is an indication of a 
house’s commitment. As Mo. ton Janklow put it, “By creating a financial 
risk on the part of publishers, [ we | force the houses to take a more aggres- 
sive posture.” “Make them pregnant,” he adds, “and they’ll work 
harder.” 24 

There have emerged several new types of agents, one of which we have 
already discussed in chapter 10. J'hese are the “packagers,” who do not limit 
themselves to literary products but choose instead to shuttle between New 
York and Hollywood, building bridges between the film and the book in- 
dustries. Packagers attempt finely orchestrated deals in which film rights, 
hardcover rights and paperback or film rights, and soft cover novelizations 
are contracted for all together in one neat bundle. As one of the most suc- 
cessful packagers, Irving Paul (“Swifty”) Lazar, has noted, “Publishing is 
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no longer the Max Perkins/Liveright world it used to be but pure show 
biz.” 25 * 

In addition to the literary agent, there is another intermediary be- 
tween author and publisher. In the last decade, a few specialized lawyers, 
whether within agencies or as independent practitioners, have come to oc- 
cupy prominent positions in the publishing world. As contracts have be- 
come more complex, as subsidiary rights often become more important 
than book rights, as front money and ancilliary income mushroom, the 
larger agencies have found it necessary to hire specialized lawyers. What is 
more, some millionaire writers have found it cheaper to employ an inde- 
pendent lawyer for a high one-time fee, instead of an agent with a continu- 
ing io percent commission. Morton J. Janklow, the best-known among this 
new breed of lawyers, seems to have been phenomenally successful in re- 
cent years. Operating with the brio of Scott Meredith and the flair of Bar- 
num, he has managed to exiract fabulous sums from several publishing 
houses. William Satire’s Full Disclosure (Doubleday, 1977), f° r which the 
Literary Guild had offered $75,000, was finally auctioned off to it for $275,- 
000. This price, in turn, led to the sale of the paperback rights to Ballantinc 
for $1,375,000. W'hen asked what type of book he preferred to handle, 
Janklow replied, “Big books. Renowned authors or renowned subjects,” 
and then added disarmingly, “Of course, we arc not averse to fitting some 
serious writers who need our kind of talent .”‘ ft 

In the next decade or so, we expect that, for their big deals, celebrity 
authors will increasingly rely on lawyers, but that other authors will slick 
to agents with some literary sense and some respect for relationships based 
on firmer foundations than the cash nexus and legal expertise. 


ACADKMIC MIDDLKMKN 


Although some agents represent academic authors, literary agencies have 
made only small inroads in the field of scholarly and text publishing, as 
they commonly lack the necessary specialized knowledge. In these areas, 
where editors are even more dependent on others to screen manuscripts 
than they arc in trade publishing, the middlemen come from the academic 
world and act as readers, advisors, or patrons. 

* The reference is to the eminent Scribner’s editor Maxwell Perkins (see page 89) and 

to the enterprising publisher Horace I.iveright ( 1886-19**), who with Albert Bom founded 
the firm of Bom & I.iveright in 1918 
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The common academic intermediary is consulted by editors more or 
less regularly but does not have a permanent relation with one publishing 
house, nor does he or she initiate book projects. Few editors, whether in 
university presses or professional/scholarly houses, will sign a contract for 
a serious nonfiction book without having consulted with one or several aca- 
demic “readers.” Such readers are customarily paid low fees for their ser- 
vices — usually between $50 and $ 1 50 per manuscript; yet publishers seem 
never to have found it difficult to secure eager recruits. The element of 
power and influence may be as important in such cases as in relatively per- 
manent advisory positions. Where one may not have the depth of relations 
with a single house, one may be compensated by having a hand in the de- 
cision making of many, or at least of several, houses. 

Unlike text publishing, professional and scholarly publishing operates 
without the benefit of formal market research. Academic readers can thus 
be viewed as agents of market research as well as of quality control. They 
are supposed to be familiar with trends in their fields and to be able to 
judge the quality, as well as the appeal, of a manuscript. Any editor in the 
scholarly and monograph field has a regular stable of readers and informal 
advisors. Some houses prefer to appeal to readers from different regions of 
the country and from different types of academic institution; others are 
likely to concentrate on a set of readers associated with a few major univer- 
sities, or only one, or with one particular theoretical orientation. In the lat- 
ter case, there is the danger that a house will miss out on significant new 
developments of which its advisors are not aware; but this disadvantage 
may be compensated for by a particular house’s becoming the majoi ave- 
nue of publication for members of a special school of thought. A wide net 
of heterogeneous advisors or readers may, on the other hand, lead to uncer- 
tainty in decision making and t«- a tendency to publish works that appeal to 
the lowest common denominat »r among them. 

Certain houses come to be perceived by knowledgeable potential au- 
thors as dealing mainly with, say, behavioral psychology or functional 
analysis in sociology and — according to the gossip of insiders- -as relying 
upon scholars of a particular persuasion lor editorial decisions. Such insid- 
ers’ views often become self-fui filing prophecies 27 in that once a house is 
seen to be dominated by a set of advisors or readers with a specific theoreti- 
cal bias, writers who do not share it tend not to submit their manuscripts 
there, and that house’s publishing program will come to be confined by 
that bias. (See page 83 on “invisible colleges.”) 

Experienced editors in academic and scholarly houses naturally at- 
tempt to avoid the danger of serving as the tools of a reader or an advisor 
pursuing his or her own academic or extra-academic purposes. They at- 
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tempi not to depend too much on a clique, and they know how to offset 
adverse judgment of one advisor or reader for the favorable judgment of 
another. In fact, they may appeal to an advisor or reader only for cosmetic 
reasons. Having already decided to publish a certain book, the editor may 
send it to an advisor or a reader in order to enhance its appeal when he 
proposes it to the editor in chief or the publication committee. 

Sometimes, academic middlemen are professors who are recruited by 
scholarly or professional houses to serve as series editors or as general ad- 
visory editors. Such editors receive a small proportion of the sum set aside 
for royalties, usually 2 percent or 3 percent; and some are paid annual re- 
tainers. Series editors or general advisors are supposed to act as brokers and 
attract interested colleagues in a specific field or suhfield. They are deemed 
to be knowledgeable about up-and-coming young scholars, about those 
oldtimers who have yet another book or two to write, and about those who 
are played out. These academic advisors sniff out the trends in the pro- 
fession by going to professional meetings and following the journal litera- 
ture. They are supposed to know what is in and what is out; they are the 
truffle hounds of the academic world 

Though they may at times derive some substantial income from their 
work with publishing houses, one suspects that monetary incentives are 
unimportant, as most receive relatively little money for the amount of time 
and effort involved. The quest for a measure of influence and power is a 
more important incentive. Professors have relatively few bases for acquir- 
ing power. To be sure, the senior faculty has considerable power over un- 
tenured juniors on the lower steps of their careers; but such power is a local 
affair and has little significance in the larger academic community. * K This 
kind of power hardly interests those cosmopolitan academics who strive for 
eminence in the wider world of their profession. Some power and influence 
may come from serving on prestigious editorial or advisory boards of pro- 
fessional journals or on review boards of granting agencies and foundation 
panels, but such positions are usually temporary and subject to rotation. 
Successful advisory and series editors may serve for many years and may 
hence have the power significantly to influence publishing trends in their 
field of interest — at least in one house. We have even encountered highly 
influential scholars who advise several houses. Two examples will suffice. 
One well-known historian has a series with a university press, is an advisor 
to a small text house, and has another series with a commercial monograph 
publisher. A major sociologist has long advised a large text firm, an emi- 
nent university press, and a well-known scholarly house. In addition, he 
has edited several series for several different houses and regularly reviews 
manuscripts for many houses. 
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From editors' points of view, as we have said, editorial advisors are a 
necessity since the former are rarely trained in the discipline whose books 
they publish. This dependence may lead them to be ambivalent about the 
advisors on whom they depend. We found that editors were not averse to 
joking about the foibles of their advisors and especially about the latter’s 
alleged huge egos and “lack of business sense.” Kditors know that they 
must “stroke” and flatter advisors, invite them to lunches at fine restau- 
rants, and ply them svith liquor at academic conventions in order to retain 
their services, but once they have left the room, they may well be trans- 
formed into scapegoats by the editors. 

Motivations stemming from power and the desire to have influence 
may be especially strong in those disciplines that have not yet reached 
what the historian of science Thomas Kuhn has called the stage of normal 
science. Where many approaches, methodologies, and theoretical direc- 
tions compete, it can he an important asset to have a corner on a series of 
books published by a particular house. A few advisory and series editors 
may use their positions to enhance their personal power; most of them, it 
seems, use their positions to defend the “ideal interests” of the particular 
“invisible college” to which they belong. It is the power and influence to 
shape a field's development that motivates many academic people to accept 
such tasks. A sense of having a hand on the tiller in guiding academic goods 
from the scholar’s desk to the marketplace mav he both exhilarating and 
part of the obligation one owes to the discipline that has accorded one a 
position of prominence. And to be able to refer a colleague to a new, as yet 
unpublished work may enhance one’s own academic reputation. Only a 
very few scholars, h «vever, are involved in these more or less permanent 
advisory positions. 

There is still another typ- of broker, the “patron,” who like the series 
and advisory editor, is actively engaged in bringing new manuscripts or 
projects to the attention of editors. Such a patron is a senior professor who 
brings junior academic clients to the attention of editors and hence serves, 
much like a literary agent, to screen intellectual products. Anthropologists 
talk about patron-client relationships as relations between two people, one 
of whom is in some way superu - to or in a more favorable position than the 
other. The first dispenses favors, rewards, and protection; and the second is 
supposed to reciprocate by loyalty or support. 

Much of academic life resembles a feudal state where some power 
holders protect their dependents against rival feudal dignitaries. Senior 
people enhance their power to the extent that they manage to acquire many 
younger dependents who, in turn for their favors, pledge loyalty and fealty 
to them or to the particular intellectual orientation they represent. Such 
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feudal relations are most pronounced when it comes to small sectarian cir- 
cles that wish to push their younger members into eminence in order to 
gather strength, but these relations seem to exist in somewhat attenuated 
forms throughout academic life. It is widely believed that for a group of 
scholars to perpetuate their orientation over a long period, new academic 
cohorts must be consciously recruited and fostered. A major means to this 
end is to facilitate publication of the work of younger members. This is 
difficult to do in the case of academic journals, since manuscripts are 
usually referred anonymously (an author's name is deleted before a manu- 
script is sent to an academic referee to be read); and journal referees 
usually do not know which manuscripts thty will be called upon to evalu- 
ate. Matters are very different, however, in regard to books. 

The academic patron in scholarly and monograph publishing writes a 
note to or calls an editor and tells him or her about the manuscript that a 
protege has sent or is about to send to the editor, and thereby assures, at 
least in most cases, that the manuscript will be evaluated quickly and with 
real attention. In other words, the patron ensures that it moves into a prior- 
ity queue from w-hat otherwise might remain a pile of low-priority manu- 
scripts. 

The young academic author attached to a great university has less 
need of a patron’s sponsorship, as editors are likely to visit such universities 
in search of authors; but such sponsorship is crucial for an author who 
teaches in a less well known university - even after having received a de- 
gree from a major one. Nothing concentrates an editor’s attention like a 
strong supportive letter from a major scholar whom the editor respects. To 
be sure, almost every editor has encountered the patron who indiscrimi- 
nately praises the work of every one of his or her students and followers; 
but such injudicious advisors are soon spotted, and their recommendations 
neglected. The patron must, hence, cultivate a judicious and tactful style 
when making recommendations; and if skillful, will note the weaknesses of 
a manuscript even while extolling its overall merit. It can be said that an 
author has been among the two or three best students it has been the pa- 
tron’s pleasure to teach in the last few years — but not that this author is the 
most brilliant student the patron has ever had. The patron can praise the 
writing style of a client but not call him or her a new Gibbon. A patron can 
stress that a manuscript breaks new ground, without suggesting that its 
writer ranks with Max Weber or Joseph Schumpeter. An experienced pa- 
tron will be moderate in assessing merit; excess leads to disbelief on the 
part of an editor. 

It is probably impossible to discover how many academic books have 
benefited from the efforts of patrons; but — on the basis of our field obser- 
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vations in half a dozen scholarly and monograph houses and university 
presses, as well as of our general knowledge of the academic world and its 
ways — we believe that the number would be high. Not that letters of rec- 
ommendation assure that a manuscript will be accepted — there are too 
many other criteria involved in an editor's decision. One of us has shown 
elsewhere that only a minority of recommended manuscripts eventually 
were published at one well-known scholarly house; however, the interven- 
tion of a patron increased an author's chances from approximately one out 
of one hundred to one out of ten . 10 Here, as in many aspects of social life, 
the weaker one’s own resources, the more one needs to appeal to people 
with stronger resources if one’s voice is to be heard in the land. And if a 
patron is willing to write an introduction to a protege’s book, thus publicly 
anointing it, this will be an additional stimulus for an editor to risk pub- 
lishing it, and for colleagues to purchase it. Thus, for the aspiring academic 
author, the patron-broker, like the literary agent, is a friend at court. 
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Book Reviewers 


P 

JLKOPUk unfamiliar with the book business, including many authors, 
simply assume that after a book appears in print it will be reviewed. I low- 
ever, of the over forty thousand titles published in the United States every 
year, we estimate that only some $ix thousand are reviewed Book reviews 
thus affect the success or the failure of a relatively small percentage of 
books released annually. Few original paperback releases are reviewed; 
their success depends on mass advertising. The modern blockbuster, as has 
been seen in an earlier chapter, depends on ballyhoo, radio or television 
talk shows, and author tours rather than on serious reviews. This discus- 
sion of book reviewing applies, then, to a relatively small proportion of 
books. I lowever, for those books with pretensions to intellectual or literary 
merit, reviews are of major consequence 

A long-standing literary myth, found in older textbooks, has it that 
Keats was killed by an unfavorable book review', that he gave up the strug- 
gle against tuberculosis because of despair and hopelessness over a re- 
viewer’s scorn. Goethe, himself by no means a stranger to writing book re- 
views, nevertheless wrote, “ Schlagt ihn tot , dim Hundf Er ist ein 
Rczensent ” (“Beat him to death, the dog! He is a book reviewer”). And in 
our own day, in somewhat milder tones, Carlos Baker, the critic and liter- 
ary historian, wrote, “Among those who distrust the critic as an intrusive 
middleman, edging his vast . . . bulk between author and audience, it is not 
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uncommon to wish him away out of the direct line of vision.” 1 Thus, even 
though a writer may at times be author and at others reviewer, the roles 
tend to involve unconscious ambivalence, if not outright hostility. 

This situation is not hard to understand. For book reviewers — who 
may be appraisers of the fruits of intellectual labor, or diviners of trends in 
popular culture, or mere drudges dutifully reporting plot and setting — are 
above all among a select group who provide the first public response to a 
book. Hence, authors and editors stand in considerable awe of those re- 


viewers who have a reputation of critical independence, and await their re- 
views with an anxiety similar to that of students during exams. Most 
exams, however, are geared to fairly predictable objective criteria; such 
ct iteria — at least according to many authors are largely absent from book 
reviewing. The book reviewer, authors often complain, is guided by per- 
sonal bias when assessing the merits of a book, or is like the person who 
writes a cookbook without ever having entered a kitchen. 

It is misleading to speak of book reviewers in general, because they 
range from hacks - direct descendants of the Grub Street tradition, who 
provide plot summaries or short descriptions served up in a sauce of flow- 


ery adjectives (“exciting,” “masterful,” 


“brilliant”) 


to literary craftsmen 


of distinction such as F.dmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling, Alfred Ka/.in, or 


Irving Howe, who render serious critical judgments -however much some 


of their reviews seem to have been written with the left hand. 'The latter 


reviewers typically write for a limited audience, while the former are for- 
ever conscious of mass taste or the publisher’s eye. 

Hack revieweis have often relied on the publicity handouts supplied 
by publishers rather :«an read the books themselves. In his characteristi- 
cally pungent way, the F.nglish novelist and essayist George Orwell once 
noted: 


The truly shameful feature ol literary lite hetore the | First World] War was 
the blurring of the distinction between advertisement and criticism. A num- 
ber of the so-called reviewers . . . were simply blurb writers. . . . Tilt sc 
wretches churned forth their praise . . . like so many mechanical pianos. A 
book coming from the right publisheis . . could be absolutely certain of fa- 
vorable reviews . 2 


A hallmark of hack reviewers in Orwell’s Fngland as in contemporary 
America is that they rarely write an unfavorable review. Not only do they 
lack critical standards against which to measure a book, but they are also 
afraid of retaliation by authors, publishers, or editors. Moreover, many 
editors of book review sections in newspapers and journals seem to agree 
that if a book is bad, it is not worthy of a review. As one such editor said in 
an interview, “Why tell anyone about a book he has never heard of if only 
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to say it stinks?”’ Nonetheless, however apt Orwell’s lament may be about 
reviewing in the United States today, we are also blessed with sophisti- 
cated critical writers who, like Orwell himself, take their cultural responsi- 
bilities seriously — that is, they consider a book in terms of contemporary 
taste and literature as w ell as, particularly in the case of scholarly books, in 
light of the past. 


WHAT BOOK REVIEWERS AND THEIR EDITORS DO 


Book review editors are in somewhat the same position as the unhappy or- 
ange sorter in the well-known joke who suffered an anxiety neurosis be- 
cause all through the day he had to make crucial decisions about which or- 
anges fell into small, medium, and large categories. Book reviewers must, 
day in and day out, try to cope with the huge stacks of books that land on 
their desks with inexorable regularity. However they screen newly re- 
leased books, they can still review only a few. Doris (irumbach, after serv- 
* » 

ing for roughly two years as book editor of the Republic, wrote that 

she read about 450 books during that period, assigned about 500 others for 
review' after having scanned them, edited hundreds of manuscripts, and 
read “enough galleys to papet the main reading room of the Library of 
Congress.” 4 

The choice by the individual book review editor of books to be re- 
viewed depends on a complicated mix of information received through var- 
ious informal grapevines, on pre-publication publicity, on an editor’s previ- 
ous assessment of an author’s work, on infotmaiion supplied by the 
publishing house, and finally on the editor’s scanning, if not actually read- 
ing, the book. Thus, one can understand w'hy, even though major authors 
are reviewed by most newspapers and journals, there is widespread varia- 
tion in the coverage of less established authors. 

Publishers are only too eager to help book reviewers and their editors 
decide which books to review and in what light to judge them. People who 
feel great anxiety about the future, anthropologists tell us, engage in ritual 
to propitiate the spirits and to make them more amenable to human wishes. 
Likewise, publishers engage in a variety of social rituals to propitiate pro- 
fessional reviewers, including wining and dining them and inviting them to 
cocktail parties, and in various other ways making them more receptive to 
the new f crop of books that is to appear in the literary marketplace. Such 
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gestures of conciliation are likely to be ineffective: the gods are mainly 
silent before they render judgment. 

Editors or directors of publicity at publishing houses may meet with 
the editors in chief of important newspapers and journals to apprise them 
of forthcoming lists and to suggest that particular books are deserving of 
major reviews. Although publishers may in this way help direct the inter- 
est of book review editors to their offerings, etiquette forbids that the for- 
mer try to influence reviews even though they may suggest a specific re- 
viewer. Book review editors are likely to remain as inscrutable after such 
lunches as they were before them. With the possible exception of authors 
with established reputations, the critical reception of a book tends to be as 
unpredictable as local weather. Publishers may also call reviewers and ask 
them to pay attention to books that have been overlooked. A reviewer’s re- 
sponse to such a request depends on his or her assessment, developed over 
time, of the particular publisher’s judgment. Furthermore publishers are 
not alone in their efforts to push for reviews of books; many authors spend 
a great deal of time lobbying for their books and the books of their friends. 

It is not uncommon for book-publishing editors perhaps in order to 
reduce the uncertainty about the reception of their books —to create a cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances among reviewers, entertaining them, 
sometimes at home, on a regular or an occasional basis. One veteran of the 
book trade has written of the impact of this “work’’ on social relations: “It 
is perhaps the mark of the successful higher-up editor that he or she com- 
bines his or her professional and private life in such settings to the point 
that it is no longer easy to say when, if ever, the work week ends.”' 

From time to time, the head of a prestigious house will invite key re- 
viewers or book review editors to his home when the other guests are 
among his most eminent authoi .. Such high-level contacts in a congenial 
and convivial atmosphere, it is noped, will smooth relations between au- 
thors and reviewers and reduce friction. Mutual flattery and ingratiation, 
so we were told, are not uncommon at such occasions. Nevertheless no 
major reviewer’s critical integrity seems to be unduly compromised under 
such circumstances. That integrity is among his or her chief assets, and se- 
rious reviewers are not likely to 'isk it just because they have enjoyed a 
publisher’s hospitality and had the chance to eat a well-catered meal in the 
company of a few literary personalities. It may well be that the suggestions 
of a major publisher — say, Robert Gottlieb of Knopf or Roger Straus, Jr., 
of Farrar, Straus & Giroux — are listened to carefully and with respect by 
book review editors — not because they are conspiring but because, as in other 
areas of life, such interaction leads to mutual liking. 

Our research into the networks of editors suggests that their contacts 
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with reviewers fit into a systematic social as well as commercial circle. The 
editors who are in touch with major reviewers are also in touch with one 
another and with top literary agents. Thus, there exists a circle of agents, 
reviewers, and editors at such trade houses as Viking, Random House, 
Simon & Schuster, and Knopf, who, if they do not interact directly or on a 
regular basis, see the same third persons. Though agents do not call 
directly upon reviewers, for example, key agents, key reviewers, and key 
editors all are linked in triple chains. Thus, agent X is regularly in touch 
with editor Y who sees reviewers S and N. The circle includes a relatively 
small elite set of editors, agents, and reviewers who are linked through a 
network of intermediaries. 

Keeping in touch with reviewers is more typical of editors of trade 
books than of their colleagues in scholarly or monograph houses. For obvi- 
ous reasons there is little need for such contacts on the part of textbook 
editors. Of the seventeen editors of trade books who responded specifically 
about their contacts with reviewers, all but three mentioned the names of 
at least one reviewer with whom they were in regular contact. The editors 
at prestigious or high-powered houses such as Knopf, Atheneum, or Simon 
& Schuster mentioned several reviewers as many as nine or ten, in one 
case. A handful of non-trade book editors also gave the names*of reviewers 
with whom they keep in touch. These editors tend to have had a back- 
ground in trade publishing or to head large university presses or major 
scholarly houses that often garter page i reviews in such journals as the 
New York limes Book Review. 

To return to the book review editor who, having decided which of the 
daily pile of books on his or her desk are worthy of attention, must then 
decide whom to ask to review each Kditorial policies in this regard seem to 
vary widely. IJoris (irumbach feels the readers are indifferent to a re- 
viewer's name, and that an editor can cultivate new and young reviewers 
and hence avoid the predictable responses of old hands . 6 Our experience, 
however, does not back up her opinion. It appears to us that many readers, 
at least knowledgeable ones, will turn to a review by Alfred Kazan or C. 
Vann Woodward regardless of the book either happens to review. The 
current book review editor of the New Republic pursues a policy that con- 
firms this view: Jack Beatty selects reviewers who help “sell magazines." 

Be that as it may, a book review editor, especially for a magazine such 
as the New Republic , who is not in a position to lure reviewers with 
money, must assess the field of potential reviewers and their incentive to 
engage in book reviewing. I lere Doris Grumbach is on sure ground when 
she says that academics will often gladly review for nothing “to see their 
names in print or to add to their list of publications ." 7 There are also many 
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academics who still welcome the opportunity to break out of their habitual 
disciplinary confines to have a wider audience for their views than schol- 
arly journals offer. It is also true that even colleagues in one's discipline are 
often more impressed by a review in a journal for the general public than in 
one for scholars. It has been the experience of at least one of us that a writer 
receives more kudos from his colleagues for his reviews in Science or the 
Seu' Republic than for those in the American Journal of Sociology. 

Many book reviews arc assigned to reviewers who have no academic 
affiliation. They may be free-lancers, poets, novelists, journalists, or 
old-fashioned men or women of letters; it is impossible to generalise about 
so diverse a group. They may write reviews that run the gamut from the 
illuminating to the inept The previous track record of most such reviewers 
all a book editor can rely on when making assignments. 

In making a choice, the book review editor may do best to keep in 
mmd what an old pro, Carlos Baker, has called the seven deadly sins of crit- 
icism. He is worth quoting at length: 

I'he seven deadly sins of criticism, if we are to avoid them, anti not one of us 
completely does, require of us a constant reassessment of our motives There 
is, lor example, the critical sin of covetousness, which may cause the critic to 
seek fame at the expense of the author whose work he exploits. The closely 
associated sin ol envv leads to the denigration of the works of o*hers for the 
hidden purpose ol self-aggrandi/.cmcnt. To indulge the sin of gluttony is to 
lute off more than one is prepared to digest, denying others the right to par- 
take. Io he lustful is to indulge in inordinate desire for the gratification of 
one’s sense of pow’er. The deadly sin of anger leads to the loss of one’s com- 
posure and sense of bal ice during the inevitable exchanges of differing opin- 
ions. 'I he deadly sin ol sloth is to repeat accepted lies about an author or a 
body of work liecause one is too la/.y to dig out the tiuth. The critical sin of 
pride is to hand down judgments .rom on high with a godlike assumption of 
infallibility, and to assume, along with the robes of the pulge, the axe of the 
executioner . 8 

What makes a good book reviewer is, of course, not only the personal 
ability to avoid the sins that Carlos Baker enumerates. A reviewer must 
also have the ability to adapt the review to the style and the level of the 
medium. One is likely to come a cropper if one writes for a popular journal 
in a style appropriate to the Xew York Review of Books. As the sociologist 
Kurt Lang put it in a study of book reviewing, “The reviewer’s role is par- 
tially defined by his relation to the publication which employs him or solic- 
its his review. Each publication has a slant to which every contributor 
adapts. Lang noted in particular that when it comes to daily and weekly 
publications. 
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the function of the book critic has metamorphosed with the changing times. 
He cannot assume that the book-reading public has the homogeneity of inter- 
ests it once had The reading public does not share a uniform conception of 
the importance of books, and this is due primarily to the variety of offer- 
ings. . . . As a consequence, the book reviewer cannot just report a personal re- 
action. Because he seems more impelled to document them [tic], a much 
larger proportion of the total space is given over to mere outlining, even 
lengthy quotations, of the book content . 10 

In other words, unlike the nineteenth-century reviewer who could assume 
that he shared standards and tastes with an elite audience, the contempo- 
rary reviewer for the non-elite media must fill reviews with information 
that his predecessors could safely dispense with. The media are surely not 
the message, but they powerfully condition its character. 


BLURBS 


Perhaps c\cn more necessary to publishers and their directors of publicity 
than attention for their hooks and faxorablc rcxiexxs are quotable phrases 
or sentences that can be used as blurbs on the jacket of a book or in adver- 
tising. Thus, major reviewers and^authors are repeatedly sought out by 
editors and publicity directors in quest of favorable reviews to provide 
such quotes. The author Jessica .Mitford tells about a director of publicity 
who did not find her blurb sufficiently flashy and flowery She suggested to 
him, tongue in cheek, that editors and reviewers compile a checklist of ap- 
propriate adjectives for praise that could then simply be checked off, saxing 
rexiexxers a lot of time. Whether such quotes arc really effective is doubtful 
The plethora of such encomiums in book advertising, in particular, seems 
to suggest that inflation has set in, that the sheer number of such endorse- 
ments has lessened their value. 


RKVIKW MF.DIA 


We asked editors to tell us which reviewers and which review media they 
were likely to cultivate. Only a very few journals or newspapers were 
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mentioned. The New York Times overwhelmed all others with fourteen 
mentions of its reviewers. The rest ran poor seconds and thirds: the Chi- 
cago Sun Times , the New Republic , and Newsweek received three men- 
tions each; the San Francisco Chronicle , the Chicago Tribune , the Wash- 
ington Post , the New York Post, and Publishers Weekly all received a 
couple of mentions. The Boston Clobc , the Saturday Review , the Nation , 
Partisan Review , and the l 'illage / 'oicc each had a reviewer mentioned but 
once. Our sample of trade editors is small, but the general picture of 
sought-after reviewers coming from the leading newspapers of the most 
cosmopolitan cities, a scatter of major magazines, and, above all, the New 
York Times, is probably accurate. Thus, a few reviews may well make or 
break a book- - even though on occasion a “sleeper” (a book that gets little 
review attention but turns out to sell well) may capture a sizable audience. 

PRf-Pt BI.KA 1'ION \ I* I'KN I ION 

Pre-publication teviews in magazines primarily addressed to booksell- 
ers and librarians play a considerably more important part m the reception 
of a book, especially a trade book, than is genera!]} realized. A favorable 
review in Publisher s Weekly and, to a somewhat lesser extent, in Library 
Journal, Booklist, Choice, and Kirkus Reviews will generate substantial 
bookstore and library orders Librarians, in particular, swear by reviews in 
the first three journals. Pre-publication reviews are crucial to the fate of a 
trade book, but they are usually written by people who have a fine sense 
for market appeal rather than impressive literary or intellectual credentials. 

Publishers li'eekly i*- the major pre-publication review, each issue cov- 
ering approximately one hundred books. Although Pit ' prints only some 
thirty thousand copies, it is read by everybody in the book trade; and 
through it a book will receive the attention of insiders in the publishing, 
the bookselling, and the library fraternities. Several months before a book 
is teleased, a short paragraph will appear in the “PW Forecasts” column, 
edited by Barbara A. Bannon, the senior editor in charge of pre-publication 
reviews. As “Forecasts” editor, she supci vises all reviews, including fic- 
tion, nonfiction, paperback, and juveniles, she also is in charge of fiction 
and reviews many books herself. All this makes her one of the few king 
makers in the world of publishing. Of course, not all books are reviewed in 
PW. Textbooks never are, nor are most scientific monographs. Publishers 
Weekly does pay attention to scholarly books that speak to more than a 
single scholarly discipline; although there arc frequent, and justifiable, 
complaints that these books are not accessible to the general educated 
reader. PW ' reviews trade books.of all varieties, from serious political bio- 
graphies to the latest “schlocky” historical (or hysterical) romances. 
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Bannon came to Publishers Weekly in 1945 right out of Manhattan 
College, where she had majored in English. She first worked on classified 
ads and promotion and joined the editorial staff in the late 1950s. I^ater she 
handled “Trade News” and, in 1967, became editor in chief of “PW Fore- 
casts.” She has held this position ever since. Although there have been 
changes and promotions among her staff, she currently runs the weekly re- 
view section with a staff of five, including a nonfiction reviewer, a paper- 
back reviewer, a children's book reviewer, an associate editor, and an edito- 
rial assistant. She also uses free-lance reviewers. 

(liven her training and career, it conies as no surprise that Bannon is 
concerned primarily with spotting potential commercial successes. “Some 
books have commercial success written all over them,” she has stated. 
“Others are harder to judge. One of my biggest problems is trying to find 
outside reviewers who can spot a commercial success before publication.” 1 1 
When books are appraised by Bannon’s staff, purely intellectual or literary 
considerations must take a backseat to commercial potential, although PW 
does not completely neglect such considerations. For example. Walker 
Percy’s The Second Coming (Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, 1980) received 
high praise from PH'. Yet, in the end, the eyes of reviewers at PH’ and 
other pre-publication media are peeled for future best sellers. PrP-publica- 
tion reviews serve to sift the more salable wheat of publishing commodities 
from the commercial chair of books that may have considerable merit but 
are judged to have only limited sale* appeal. Not that Publishers H’eckl y’s 
judgment is infallible. Some books are successful in spite of its inattention 
or even unfavorable reviews. Douglas Hofstadter's G ode/, iischer , Bach 
(Basic Books, 1979) was judged to be too demanding and difficult for a 
wide audience. Yet it sold well in hardcover, was nominated for several 
major book awards, won a Pulit/.cr Pri/.e, and received one of the highest 
bids ever for a serious academic book in a paperback auction (won by 
V intage). On the other hand, even Bannon’s personal favorites sometimes 
fail. She loved Mary McCarthy's Birds of America (llarcourt Brace, 
1971), pronouncing 11 “a complete success fthatj is going to sell and 
sell.” 1 - It didn’t. 

Indeed, while it is clear that pre-publication reviews can and do affect 
a book’s ultimate fate, there are other means through wduch a book attracts 
even more attention prior to publication, including the vast publicity and 
“hoopla” that may accompany book-club selection, paperback-rights sales, 
movie or television sales, and excerpts of the book in magazines and news- 
papers. Some editors have suggested that, even more important than the 
actual review' in Publishers H’eekly, is the information printed in italics be- 
neath the review: such tidbits as paperback rights sold for $1,200,000 to 
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Dell, 40,000-copy first printing, Book-of-the-Month Club alternate, or ex- 
cerpt to appear in Redbook. Booksellers and librarians notice these corrob- 
orating signs of a book's commercial potential. Often included in italics is 
information about the size of the publisher's advertising campaign for the 
book and about whether an author's tour is planned. These data are evi- 
dence of a publisher's commitment to a specific book. They are also part of 
an effort to create an impression of success prior to publication. 

Pre-publication reviews are only one facet, all>eii an important one, of 
a general screening process that takes place in advance of publication. Here 
it is clear that there is a dual market for books: serious readers and those 
who buy books because they are highly visible commodities. The pre-pub- 
lication phase is vital for the big commercial book, which is tied in with a 
I lolly wood movie or a television series or has a million-dollar or larger pa- 
perback sale, and to whose fate reviews appearing after its release are likely 
to be irrelevant. Moreover, as wc have noted, some of these books are not 
reviewed after publication Books with a smaller market, including most of 
those with pretensions to literary or intellectual merit, receive little atten- 
tion before publication; theii fate in the marketplace is determined by the 
major re\iew media. 

I NK Vf./f } OR K riMI-.S 

Once a serious book is published, its author and publisher are likely to 
look first for a review in the dailv and Sunday New York Times. Of the 
1 5,000 to 20,000 books the New York Times receives for review each year, 
only some 2,000 can be reviewed. As one editor in chief put it, “1 greatly 
welcome a review in the 1 ime\ no matter whether it is favorable or not; 
any review' f in the New York lime* \ sells books.” (He made this remark 
in connection with an adverse Sunday New York limes book review of a 
scholarly book that nevertheless led to three bids from paperback houses; 
he sold the book for thirty thousand dollars.) Not only do booksellers and 
librarians eagerly scan the pages of the l imes for books that are likely to 
have appeal, but editors in other book review media use the Times as a 
guide to what they ought to consider for review. As relatively few daily 
newspapers outside New York Ci*y have regular book sections, their ha- 
rassed editors often assign books to outside reviewers based on what the 
Times reviews. These 1 'imes reviews thus screen books to be reviewed 
elsewhere. In addition, the daily Times book reviews are syndicated and 
run in papers throughout this country and in Knglish-language newspapers 
abroad. 

Criticism of the harshness of the Times book reviews has long been a 
favorite indoor sport among individual writers; but there have also been 
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critics of the newspaper’s blandness, especially during the 1950s and the 
19 60s. In a widely discussed article at that time — “The Decline of Book 
Reviewing” — the renowned critic Elizabeth Hardwick remarked on the 
Times' s reviews among others: “A book is bom into a puddle of treacle; the 
brine of hostile criticism is only a memory. Everyone is found to have 
‘filled a need,’ and is to be ‘thanked’ for something. ... ‘A thoroughly ma- 
ture artist’ appears many times a week and often daily.” 11 In the initial 
parts of her assessment, she seems to be ascribing uncritical reviews and 
excessive praise to the pressure of publishers: 

The publishers needed favorable reviews to use for display of their product, 
as an Easter basket needs shredded green paper under the eggs. No one 
thought the pressure was simple and diiect; it was imagined to be subtle, 
practical, basic, that is, having to do with the fact that the advertisements of 
the publishing business keep the book review sections going financially 14 


But later in her essay she found that this explanation had, in fact, “an ex- 
aggerated acceptance.” The basic reason for the Times's low standards of 
reviewing, as she finally came to see it, was that “simple ‘coverage’ seems to 
have won out over the drama of opinion. . . . All differences of excellence 
. . . are blurred by the slumberous acceptance.” 11 Hardwick backed up her 
opinion by reference to a study of book reviewing, conducted at Wayne 
State University in Detroit, that fotind that 51 percent of the reviews sum- 
marized in Book Review Digest in 1956 were favorable, that 44.3 percent 
were noncommittal, and that unfavorable reviews amounted to only 4.7 
percent. 16 She concluded, “In the end it is publicity that sells books, and 
book reviews are only, at their most, the great toe of the giant.” 17 Moreover, 
the Times is acutely aware that it is read by an audience of well over one 
and one-half million, many of whom would lose interest if the Times were 
to adhere to the high critical standards of, say, the (London) Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, with its elite audience of some fifty thousand. 

Hardwick was supported by other highly critical commentators. The 
poet and book reviewer John I lollander wrote in 1963 that “The defects of 
the New York Times Book Review are table talk even among those who 
write for it.” 18 


The Sunday Times book section seems to assign space and relative promi- 
nence to reviews of books on the basis of their expected circulation. . . . Very 
often . . . this coincides rather embarrassingly with the amount of advertise- 
ment space purchased by the publisher of the book. lv 
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John Hollander, in turn, was echoed by the literary critic and histo- 
rian Henri Peyre who believes that many reviews in the Times and 
elsewhere 

are roo lenient or else noncommittal. The reviewer is reluctant to say outright 
that a book is bad or mediocre, cither from fear of a publisher who is also an 
advertiser or from excessive kindness. The general editor’s proverbial »ron 
hand in a velvet glove is probably deficient in iron. 20 

Many critics contend that the quality of the Times ' s reviewing im- 
proved considerably during the 1970s — an improvement that can be attrib- 
uted to several causes in addition to the criticism we have cited. As the 
'limes ' s near monopoly of early roiow.s was challenged first bv the (now 
defunct) Herald Tribune Sunday Book Rei'ieiv anti then by the highbrow 
Sew York Review of Books (see pages 325-326) it tended to meet the 
competition by raising its critical standards. Its recent editors, John I^eon- 
ard and Harvey Shapiro, men of letters themselves, have been more de- 
manding and exacting in their judgments than was their predecessor, 
Francis Brown, whose background u'as in general magazine editing rather 
than in book reviewing. These recent editors are also not immune to the 
requirements of certain best sellers, established reputations, respectable au- 
thors and respected reviewers, but they have shown time and again the 
courage of their convictions by featuring reviews of offbeat books that are 
unlikely to land on the best-seller list. I larvey Shapiro, the current Times 
Book Review editor, commented at a »y8o symposium on book reviewing: 

There are b<»oks that the culture determines we should review and there arc 
books I am interested in even if lew others are. We look to find books bv un- 
known authors, by little know .. publishers, and we try not to penalize Simon 
and Schuster fot being so commercial/ 1 

In our interviews with book editors and authors we heard the com- 
plaint that the amount of advertising a publisher buys in the 'Times Book 
Review influences the choice of books for review. Indeed, as one goes 
through the Times Book Reviev. there does appear to be a relationship — 
but not a strong one — between the amount of advertisement space bought 
and the space given to a review. Then there is the charge that the Times 
Book Review is inclined to review books by its corporate sibling, Times 
Books. “Our junk,” complained a rival publisher to us, “never gets re- 
viewed, theirs does.” Even so, the relationship again does not seem strong. 
The Times publishes advertisements by certain houses — say, Lyle 
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Stuart — whose books it rarely, if ever, reviews, it will carry ads for sex 
manuals or marriage counseling books that are seldom reviewed. On the 
other hand, the Times seems to make a deliberate effort to review books by 
as many houses as possible. True, its purpose may be to avoid alienating 
potential sources of advertising revenue; but it is also a sign of the newspa- 
per’s search for new sources of talent. While the Times may relax its stan- 
dards for widely advertised blockbusters by authors such as (say Talese or 
Erica Jong, it will also lend its front-page review to critical appraisals of 
books that have little mass appeal. The Times is also known to run lengthy 
reviews of books from publishers who rarely advertise. The claim that ad- 
vertising dollars affect reviews, while superficially plausible, has yet to be 
substantiated. 

The Sunday New York 7 imes Book Review, as it is now, is likely to 
run certain high-level reviews on its first few pages. The back pages are 
given to short reviews of popular books and regular columns that discuss 
the latest mysteries and children’s books. The Sunday Times employs a 
staff of outside reviewers who provide brief summaries of both fiction and 
nonfiction in a uniformly bland manner. The tension between culture and 
commerce that the Sunday Time v book editors may well feel is illustrated 
by the contrast between their weekly publication of a list of best-selling 
books ranked according to the (often none too accurate) reports of book- 
sellers across the country and the list of books they judge to be outstand- 
ing, regardless of sales appeal. Ngedless to say, the books on these two lists 
rarely coincide When books by art historian Mever Schapiro and historian 
Christopher Lasch made both lists, the Sunday Timet editors themselves 
expressed surprise. 

Few reviews in the Sunday limes are written by members of the 
newspaper’s staff. Major reviews are usually assigned to well-known writ- 
ers who belong to the circle of acquaintances of the book review editoi and 
his staff. Major reviewers seem to change when a new book review editor 
takes over. In recent years, for example, the name of Irving I lowe has ap- 
peared with some frequency in the Sunday Times Book Review ; whereas it 
was absent under Francis Brown’s regime. 

Each editor seems to have a fairly regular “stable” of reviewers on 
whom to rely for reviews that come up to his or her standards. For books 
that for one reason or another cannot be adequately judged by the inner 
circle, the editor will appeal to reviewers outside it — frequently to well- 
known scholars, largely on the Eastern seaboard, but sometimes elsewhere 
in America, or even abroad. Such academic or highbrow reviewers, though 
they may not always write at the top of their form, appear much more fre- 
quently in the New York Times Book Review than was the case a decade 
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or two ago. In addition to major reviews, however, each issue has to cover a 
great variety of other books in a somewhat shorter space. Here the criteria 
of selection, as well as the standards of excellence, seem less clear-cut. 
Often an author who has published in a related held, or is perceived as 
having done somewhat similar* work, will be asked to review a book. The 
author of a book that has been favorably reviewed may soon thereafter be 
asked to review a related book. Then again, someone may lie asked to re- 
view for a certain period, only to be dropped thereafter. For these reviews, 
which continue for the most part to be bland, the book review editor seems 
to function somewhat like the God of Calvinism. All of a sudden an author 
may receive a telephone call or a telegram indicating that he or she has been 
“chosen,’* but there seems little assurance that the state of grace will be 
maintained for any length of time. Such is the prestige of the New Yotk 
Times Book Review that, even though it pays its reviewers very little, few 
refuse when it calls on them. 

The review editots at the Times and other review media have over the 
years been accused of cliquishness. We believe this charge to be somewhat 
exaggerated. To be sure, review editors have their friends and acquaint- 
ances, and would not be human were they not to prefer them at times over 
outsiders. Furthermore, it is quicker and more efficient to call on reviewers 
who have already proved their worth. It is, therefore, entirely believable- 
and we are aware of such cases - that review editors not only select review- 
ers whom they believe will favor or will not favor a particular l>ook, but 
also, on occasion, ask a reviewer to soften a critical appraisal if he or she 
wants the review to appear. Moreover, while commissioned reviews must 
be paid for upon delivery, they need not be printed. 

A book review editor is likely to be indifferent to most books he re- 
ceives; but when it comes to a book he cares about positively or negatively, 
his choice of reviewer is, in the last analysis, a political act. He usually 
knows which reviewers can be counted upon to praise or to slam, as the 
case may be, a particular book — and he chooses accordingly. As John 
I^onard, former editor of the New York f vmes Book Review and a current 
daily limes reviewer, once put it, most disarmingly, when talking about 
reviewing a book written by a friend, “I try to give it a good review. If I 
don’t like the way his mind works, why is he my friend?” Later he added, 
“That was before I had any friends. An experienced reviewer has to learn 
to hide. The French critic and Justice of the Peace, Joseph Joubert, said it 
best, ‘When my friends have only one eye, I look at them in profile.’ " Z} 

A book review editor, knowing the job has a social-control function, 
exercises it according to his or, her own standards. One may do this by giv- 
ing a prospective reviewer one’s explicit assessment of a book in a phone 
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call or a note, but the far more usual way is simply by specifying the length 
of the review and thus suggesting to a reviewer the importance one attaches 
to the work. At the New York Times Book Review , for example, a request 
for 400 to 800 words usually means that the book just qualifies for a notice; 
whereas 1 ,000 words or more indicate that the editor or a screening reader 
was impressed. In this way, as the literary critic Benjamin DeMott says, 
“space allocation tends to prestructure opinion.” 2 ’ 

When the Times's recent book editors made a determined effort to 
raise its critical level and to abandon the bland style of their predecessors, 
they were, in their turn, attacked by publishers who complained of their 
elitism and insensitivity to the concern of ordinary readers. Thus, William 
Targ, a former editor in chief of (I. P. Putnam’s, a large trade house, ended 
his memoir. Indecent Pleasures ( 1975), with a full blast against the “new” 
New York Times Book Review : “It has become tribal, with strong in- 
group concerns and an elitism complex. . . . Many reviews are written out 
of personal pique.” To Targ — and to others who expressed similar senti- 
ments to us- the New York Times Book Review “indulges in too many 
bizarre, marginal exercises on books not even of remote interest to the gen- 
eral reader and the book profession.” Believing that it is the mandate of the 
Times Book Reznew “to present book news,” Targ was perturbed to find 
lengthy critical reviews and essays that are “a disservice to the majority of 
the readers, writers, publishers, and booksellers,” 24 and would prefer, ap- 
parently, cut-and-dried lists of bffoks and their subjects with a minimum of 
critical comment. 

Reviews in the daily Times are almost exclusively written by in-house 
reviewers; and three men --John I^eonard, Anatole Broyard, and Chris- 
topher I<ehmann-I laupt — write the large majority of the approximately 
$50 book reviews that appear yearly. These men apply stringent standards 
of merit, even though it is rare to find a really negative review penned by 
I^ehmann-Haupt. The daily Times frequently contains a page or two of 
book advertising; however, the majority of the books that are promoted are 
never reviewed in the daily columns. 

Lehmann-I laupt has remarked that “the reviewers for the Times 
function with the knowledge that they are a newspaper and that certain 
books are news” 2 '; and that, thus, the Times has a responsibility to review 
books that make headlines, “including publications by ex presidents or 
someone else of questionable legal status, a major book club main selection, 
or a book that had a $3.5 million reprint sale.” 26 He went on to say that the 
selection of other books for review is done according to the reviewer’s in- 
terests, and some are a way of indulging his or her own whims. The latter 
may include “discovering” books that have been lost in the shuffle. In a re- 
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view early in 1981, John I^eonard described Faye I vine’s Solomon and 
Sheba as a book that “was published last fall, when some of us weren’t 
paying attention, for which we should be thrashed.’’ 27 He went on to pro- 
claim: “What a splendid first novel and how nice it is to have stayed in 
print long enough to be noticed by someone who didn’t do his job the first 
time around.”* -8 We should also note that the daily reviewers write two, 
sometimes three, reviews a week. 'I hey face limits of both time and space 
(750 words). It is no stirprise that they may complain — as John I^eonard 
did on the Dick Cavett show in 1980-- “that they do not have the time to 

1 • • jOV 

be a critic. 

There is disagreement within the publishing community on whether a 
Times review, or an advertisement in its daily or Sunday pages, is a major 
factor in selling books. While a favorable film review in, say, the New 
Yorker , may affect hundreds of thousands of filmgoers, there is rarely any- 
thing comparable in book reviewing, whether in the ' Time t or elsewhere. 
Most review editors find that the correlation between reviews and sales is 
complicated by the fact that reviews can be crucial for certain books and 
have no effect on others. We have already noted that big liost sellers do not 
depend on reviews; unfortunately, it appears page 1 reviews of poetry are 
not alw'ays helpful for sales either, or so Harvey Shapiro has lamented.’ 0 

A well-known publisher, Sol Stein of Stein & Day, has estimated that 
a Times front-page review automatically increases sales by several thou- 
sand copies.’ 1 Irving Howe disagrees. He believes that in all his years of 
writing leviews for the ' limes Book Review there was only one instance in 
which a review of his had an appreciable effett on a book’s fate. (His 
front-page review of the paperback reissue of I Icnrv Roth’s (. ’.all It Sleep 
f Avon, 1976; originally published, 1934! was mainly responsible for the 
book’s sale of close to half a million copies.) In most cases, I lowc surmises, 
even a front-page review only increases sales by a lew hundred copies.* 2 
On the other hand, it is true that a review of Krving Hoffman’s Relations in 
Public ( 1971 ), which appeared in the Ttmes after a long delay, led a pa- 
perback house to offer forty-five thousand dollars for it, only to learn that 
the paperback rights had already been sold by Basic Books, the hardcover 
publisher, for seven thousand dollars.” Similarly, the limes mystery 
critic praised a series of mysteries imported from hngland by a small Chi- 
cago house, and then as its president said— “The roof caved in.”’ 4 Fewer 
than three thousand copies of the British hardcover edition were in stock at 
the time, and after only two weeks the two leading titles were sold out. 
Paperback editions soon followed. 

We do know that major reviews in the Times are likely to lead to 
orders of ten or more copies by the leading bookstores in the country, but 
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whether the books will be sold is another matter. In sum, we are inclined to 
concur with the comments of the Ixrndon Times Literary Supplement 's 
John Gross, who remarked at a 1980 Yale University symposium, “I’ve al- 
ways felt reviews are far more important for authors' and reviewers’ 
careers and reputations than they are for the sales of a book.’’ 

As to advertisement, even though a publisher may put as much as 60 
percent to 80 percent of its advertising budget into the New York Times 
Book Review , many publishers tell us that they do so partly as a means of 
“showing the flag” — of telling authors, booksellers, and agents that the 
house believes in the book, rather than in the expectation of increasing 
sales Moreover, there is some consensus in the publishing community 
that, with the development of new methods of promotion, the value of the 
New York Times Book Review as a sales tool has declined. But when all is 
said and done, the New York Times Book Review remains a prime show- 
case for advertising prestigious books. 

O PI IKR NI< WSP \P1- RS 

Most other newspapers that review hooks are well below the Times in 
terms of critical standards and influence on booksellers and the book-buy- 
ing public. The vast majority of daily newspapers give little attention to 
book reviews, either ignoring books altogether or running a series of syn- 
dicated or “canned” reviews more or less sporadically. Many of these 
“canned” reviews, such as tho$e by Miles Smith of the Associated Press, 
are more like book reports than critical accounts. John Barkham’s syndi- 
cated review column, which runs in some thirty-hve papers, is somewhat 
more discerning. 

Dailies that run regular reviews are few and far between The Wash- 
ington Rost , the Boston Globe , the Miami Herald , the Los . Ingeles Times, 
\’ewsday, and the Wall Street Journal pay more than perfunctory atten- 
tion to books. The Washington Post, the Los Angeles Times, and the (Chi- 
cago Tribune as well as its competitor, the Chicago Sun- Times, run Sun- 
day book sections of some distinction, and there are numerous papers 
across the country that have at least a page or two of book reviews in their 
Sunday editions. Some of the dailies cater to special audiences: Newsday, to 
affluent Ix>ng Island professionals; the Boston Globe, to Cambridge aca- 
demics and technical intelligentsia in the Boston area; the Miami Herald, 
to the large community of retired New York Jews; and the Washington 
Post, to politicians and journalists chiefly interested in politically influential 
books. 

On the whole, the record of newspaper reviewing is not particularly 
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impressive. In many European countries — Germany, France, and Swit- 
zerland, for example — one can usually find distinguished book reviews in 
all the leading daily newspapers; and important books are brought to the 
attention of the reading public not only in the cities but across the prov- 
inces. In the United States, however, readers outside of New York and of a 
few other metropolitan communities have to turn to media other than 
newspapers if they wish to keep abreast of the publication and riitical as- 
sessment of books of potential interest. 

rilK NEIV > ORK RWIKH' OF BOOK. S 

In our judgment, next to the limes, the most significant review me- 
dium for books of scholarly and literary merit is the Neu> York Review of 
Books. A biweekly, it was founded in the early 1 960s during a newspaper 
strike, partly in conscious reaction against the perceived blandness of 
Times reviews; and its standards are considerably more exacting than, and 
its intellectual level is most of the time above that of. Times reviews. The 
\ew York Review of Books does not have the problem of appealing to the 
mass audience, since it addresses itself to an intellectual elite, largely aca- 
demic in nature, and has a paid circulation of around 1 15,000 copies. It is 
known for its acerbity. Its founding editor, Robert Silvers, is an expert at 
sniffing the latest twists and turns of the '/.exigent , so that the orientation of 
the New York Review has changed considerably over the years. It was in 
the vanguard of radical chic in the 1960s -one of its memorable issues at 
that time carried a diagram of a “Molotov cocktail” on its front cover In 
those heady days, it orovtded an open forum for the linguist Noam 
Chomsky and other opponents of American imperialism and the Vietnam 
war. Nowadays, however, the rulical writers appear to have been largely 
teplaced by writers more in turn with the conservative temper of the times 
even though this review s general orientation is still somewhat left of cen- 
ter. What has not changed through the years is the New York Review's 
high level of critical intelligence Its reviews tend to be interminable, and it 
is especially receptive to the writings ol Oxbridge dons who may not al- 
ways be fully in touch with Anu*»u*an intellectual styles; but it has main- 
tained a level of excellence unsurpassed in any other nonspecialized review 
in this country. 

What accounts for the success of the New York Review is the discov- 
ery by its editors of a relatively large new public that had not previously 
been addressed by the existing reviews. I his public is not the elite that 
used to be guided by Partisan Review or similar publications; yet it is cer- 
tainly not middlebrow either. It is a serious but somewhat culturally inert 
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public that has largely come into existence as a result of the expansion of 
mass university education after the Second World War. By means of radi- 
cal chic, or of serious cultural criticism, or of anglophile snobbery, the New 
York Review of Books has managed to appeal to this new public as liberal 
weeklies or literary quarterlies have not Sensing the decline of the earlier 
restricted highbrow community, the New York Review both capitalized 
on that community and helped disintegrate it. 

The New York Review of Books can be much more selective in its 
coverage than can the Times ; the former is under no obligation to cover the 
whole world of books. Accordingly, coverage of books in sociology, for in- 
stance, has been spotty; whereas it is especially strong in history and the 
fine arts. In any case, almost invariably, its book reviews testify to the re- 
viewers’ high seriousness. The New York Review , it seems to us, performs 
an invaluable task in contemporary American intellectual life. Whether it 
sells books is, again, open to debate. The publishers we interviewed were 
divided on that score. A full-scale review of an offbeat book has sometimes 
helped significantly to increase sales; vet, in other cases it has not Be this as 
it may, hardly an editor or editor in chief in trade houses that publish 
books with some intellectual pretensions, or in the scholarly houses or uni- 
versity presses, docs not look toward the New York Wrafu^wilh some fear 
and trembling when publishing a serious book. Similarly, owners of the 
better independent bookstores and buyers for major university libraries 
tend to look to the New York f , Review for guidance. What is more, even if 
one of its reviews does not boost sales directly, a favorable one raises an au- 
thor’s standing and so makes him or her able to bargain for more money 
when negotiating a new contract. 

Since the New York Review is able to be selective in its attention to 
new books and to take positions on political or literary controversies that 
the Times can ill afford, accusations of bias and cliquishness have swirled 
around the review since its inception. ” It has been accused of being unduly 
inclined to review books by Random House because of personal ties be- 
tween their editors.’* The literary and political wars between Robert Sil- 
vers, one of the New Y ork Review's editors, and Norman Podhorctz, edi- 
tor of Commentary , has provided much entertaining gossip among New 
York intellectuals. Writers beyond the Eastern seaboard have complained 
that the New York Review is excessively ingrown, exhibits the parochi- 
alism of the metropolis, and pays insufficient attention to non-metropolitan 
talent, while overvaluing the work of elite Oxbridge intellectuals. While 
books published by Eastern university presses receive considerable atten- 
tion, editors from such distinguished presses as those at the universities of 
Chicago or California complain that their books are infrequently reviewed. 
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To pursue such matters would lead us far afield. Suffice it to say that the 
i New York Review ranks with the Times , and sometimes above it, in estab- 
lishing the critical reputation of both the reviewer and the book under 
review. 

WKF.KI.Y MACAZINKS 

Our treatment of other review media must be briefer. Among week- 
lies, the New Republic has a distinguished record of printing thoughtful 
reviews of books of intellectual and literary import; it averages six book re- 
views an issue. For Jack Beatty, book review editor at the New Republic 
since 1978, deciding which books to review and who will review them is 
both an intellectual and an economic problem. 1 le has slated, “We are jour- 
nalists, we’re in the magazine business and we want people 10 buy our 
magazine.” 1 ' As a result, the New Republic chooses people “who hav* visi- 
bility, who have a public. . . . Our prejudice is not only for talent but also 
for people w’ho are well-known. Beatty has also noted that his weekly 
appeals to a particular audience. It is a magazine with “a responsible, 
liberal attitude to questions of politics and society.”™ 

The New Republic receives “a great flood of books that are not worth 
looking at, only a small number deserve reviews.” 40 Sometimes Jack Beatty 
will deliberately select a reviewer who will disagree with a book’s argu- 
ment- “I want a hostile review, one that is provoking and tendentious.” 
The New Republic also may turn down a review it has solicited; although, 
as Beatty says, then “the book gets lost in the flood and is noi reviewed. 
Some of the reviews are very good but they are not for our audience.” 41 

Sometimes, though not frequently, political criteria in liberal weeklies 
such as the New Republic or the Nation will carry weight when it comes 
to the choice of a reviewer, as is true, of course, of conservative publica- 
tions. The editor in chief of the New Republic , Martin Peretz, explained in 
a column that he had intended to write a sharply critical review of Naming 
Names (Viking, 1980), which Victor Navasky — the editor of the Va- 
tion — had written about the “I lolly wood fen” and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities hearings, but that he had not done so partly out 
of “sloth” but also partly because Jack Beatty had warned him that such an 
adverse review might be taken as implying personal rivalry, a political 
vendetta, or journalistic competition. 

Neither the New Republic nor the Nation y whose reviews carry less 
weight, are as influential or as uniformly excellent as they were in the past 
under such powerful editors as Kdmund Wilson, Walter Lippmann, and 
Malcolm Cowley. Nevertheless, the standards of these journals are such 
that a major review, especially in the New Republic , may have as much in- 
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fluence on the educated public and the world of bookselling and libraries as 
does the New York Review of Books. The Village Voice , no longer the 
pace-setter it was in the 1960s and early 1970s, still has some importance, 
since it is read by many highly educated young professionals who can af- 
ford to buy books that arc not best sellers. But, under its present editors, 
the Voice is no longer known for its critical stance on cultural and political 
issues. 

Book reviews in weekly mass-circulation magazines such as Time and 
Newsweek seemed until recently characterized by the fact that they were 
made to be read as news rather than as criticism. This may be the reason 
that publishers feel these reviews did not influence book buyers as much as 
reviews in the New York Times or in more elite media. As Elizabeth 
Hardwick has shrewdly observed, “Some publishers have concluded that 
Time readers, having learned Time's opinion of a book, feel that they have 
somehow already read the book, or if not quite that, if not read, at least 
taken it in, experienced it as a ‘fact of our time.’ They feel no need to buy 
the thing itself.” 42 In recent years, however, these two weeklies have given 
up their previous policy of running only unsigned reviews; and, as a con- 
sequence, the seriousness of their reviews has noticeably increased. No 
longer protected by the cover of anonymity that allowed tHfcrn, when not 
simply reporting a book’s content, to indulge in wisecracking comments at 
the expense of an author, reviewers for these magazines now turn out seri- 
ous reviews of relatively few bobks. With circulations of more than twenty 
million, both these weekly newsmagazines can bring books to the attention 
of vast numbers of potential readers. 

On occasion. Time or Newsweek will use recently published books as 
springboards for a wider discussion in sections other than the book section. 
Such mention of books in other parts of these magazines is especially wel- 
comed by publishers, since it attracts the attention of people who would 
not ordinarily look at the book section but may nevertheless be interested 
in a book’s subject. A publicity director at a leading trade house com- 
mented to us: “A favorable review in 'Time or Newsweek gets the action 
started, particularly on a thoughtful book that doesn’t have a mass audience 
waiting for it. . . . It can make it a lot easier to book an author onto the 
Today show.” 

The New Yorker stands in a class by itself. Read by 1 sophisticated 
audience that has the wherewithal to buy books, and meticulously edited 
by a distinguished staff, its book reviews should carry considerable weight. 
But the fact is that it devotes major reviews or review essays to very few 
books and, otherwise, limits itself to brief and innocuous notices. Its major 
reviews, especially when written by Edmund Wilson or Dwight Macdon- 
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aid in the past, or by John Updike at the present, may have a great deal of 
impact; but, on the whole, the magazine is not as important for the critical 
reception of consequential books as one might expect. There is a certain 
tone that the New 1 orker encourages in its reviews: a tone of gentlemanly 
insiders, highly sophisticated, yet eschewing the scruthness and quarrel- 
someness of most literary journals. It makes its educated readers feel that it 
is all right not to have to strain too much. As a result, however, its culti- 
vated voice is so muted that its overall impact remains faint. 

OTHKR JOI'RNAI.S 

Among the monthlies, both Harper's and the Atlantic Monthly have 
less importance in book reviewing now than they had in the 1930s. They 
provide balanced and well-reasoned assessments, usually on the mild side, 
ior their predominantly middle-of-the-road reading public; but they re- 
view relatively few books Their circulation is ceitainly less than it was 
before the Second World W’ar, and is largely confined to the genteel strata 
of the Kastern seaboard's world of professionals and academics. It is 
doubtful that these journals arc still major arbiters of taste and culture. 

'The Saturday Review was once a major review for a largely middle- 
brow audience; but it has undergone so many reorganizations in recent 
years that it is hard to see where it is headed. 

Such journals of opinion as Commonweal, Commentary, Dissent, the 
New Leader, and the National Review run relatively few reviews; but 
those they do run are often of high quality, and their influence is likely to 
l»e more pervasive in small intellectual circles than in the public at large. 
These circles do, however, contain people who read many more books than 
does the general public, and these journals tend to reach opinion makers 
inside the intellectual and political world, so that their influence is consid- 
erably higher than their relatively low circulation figures would indicate. 

One of us lias shown in a previous study that, among a sample of elite 
intellectuals, 75 percent claimed to read the New \ ork Review 0/ Books 
and the New York Times Kook Rci iew on a regular basis. Over half of 
them claimed to read the Yorker , the New Republic , Commentary , 

and Harper's ; while around 40 percent read journals such as Daedalus and 
Dissent.*' 

The various scholarly review media, from the many disciplinary jour- 
nals to such general academic ones as Science or the American Scholar, are 
central in the assessment of scholarly merit. But, except for the two men- 
tioned, their reviews tend to appear one, two, and even three years after a 
book’s publication and so have no impact on its immediate sales. 'These re- 
views may, in the long run, be decisive when it comes to an editorial deci- 
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sion to keep a book on the backlist or to remainder it; they may establish or 
destroy reputations; they may be major guides to promotion decisions in 
the academic world and determine the relative status of authors in the 
hierarchies of science and scholarship; but they are largely irrelevant when 
it comes to the initial assessment of a book's merit. 

What distinguishes the scholarly journal from the other review media 
is that its reviews are written not by professional book reviewers but by 
members of the particular scholarly discipline. Scholarly reviews are typi- 
cally written by peers of the author and, for this reason, may carry consid- 
erable weight . The fact is, however, that editors of scholarly journals differ 
about whom they will ask to review. Some editors make it a policy to keep a 
stable of lesser-known members of the discipline who, not publishing much 
themselves, arc given an occasion to see their names in print —and hence to 
attract the attention of their department heads. Some of these lesser lights, 
to )>e sure, make special efforts to assess a book on its own merits; but 
others seize the opportunity to vent their spleen at a particular scholarly 
“establishment.” Other scholarly journals, while receptive to newcomers, 
nevertheless make an effort to get respected central figures in the profession 
to take on the task of assessing the new crop of scholarly contributions. 

Since the members of a discipline are likely to know aboflt the varied 
standards of book review editors, it is not surprising that certain scholarly 
reviews are more influential than others. Assessing the alleged biases of 
book review editfirs and their reviewers is, as one might expect, a favorite 
sport in academia. Since scholars can read only a limited number of books 
but many more reviews, it is not surprising to find that all too often when 
academics gather in the common room or at conferences, they w'lll talk 
more about reviews than about books. 

finally, there are the literary reviews --such as Partisan Review, 
Ke?iyo?i Review, and Hudson Review— which, though addressed to rela- 
tively small audiences and focused mainly on works of literature and criti- 
cism, have a significant impact in the intellectual world and in critically 
aware sections of trade publishing. They can make or break literary reputa- 
tions, and they can constitute a showcase for seminal ideas which set criti- 
cal styles in literary milieux and in the world of serious trade publishing 
and slowly filter down to the general public. Partisan Review , in particu- 
lar, affected the style of a whole generation of intellectuals, in the 
1940s and 1950s. Kven though the journal is no longer so influential today, 
younger critics still look back on its earlier issues with a mixture of awe and 
nostalgia. It helped give birth to an acerbic, quick, elliptical, and bold style 
of critical writing and book reviewing that has left its mark on the best of 
current criticism. 
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CONCLUSION 


Attempting to assess the drift of changes in book reviewing, and in the rela- 
tionship between book reviewing and the publishing industry, in rhe last 
three or four decades, a few conclusions are warranted: 


i. Many trade books, even highly successful best sellers, may nowa- 
days not be reviewed by the major review media. Thus, for a trade 
book there may be no connection between reviews and sales. On the 
other hand, even review media that cater to a large audience pay 
close attention to serious books that seemingly lack mass appeal. 

2 The impact of reviews depends on the kind of book being reviewed, 
and on where the review appears Different review media are appro- 
priate for different publishing markets. A favorable review of a de- 
manding new science book in the Sunday Times Book Review may 
not affect sales, but a rave review in Science can make a tremendous 
difference 

t Perhaps in part because blockbusters art no longer sure of automatic 
attention in the review media, their publishers have developed tech- 
niques to get around the book-reviewing fraternity altogether and to 
address themselves to booksellers directly. Currently, advance pub- 
licity for potential blockbusters will reach booksellers, and the major 
chains in particular, long before any reviews have appeared. Relying 
on pre-publication quotes to stimulate appeal, their publishers will 
attemp' to solicit large book orders m advance of publication. We 
have even seen mans large-scale advertising mailings that reach 
booksellers long before the advertised book was written! 

4. Sophisticated critical reviewing in the New York Review of Books 
or, to considerably lesset extent, in mcdi-i such as Time or Newsweek 
has made modest advances, and there have sprung up regional review 
media, such as the West Coast Review of Books or the Los Angeles 
Times S unday Book Review , which have attempted to break the near 
monopoly of the Kastern seaboard for critical assessments of serious 
books. 

5. The review media continue, for the most part, to refuse to review 
original paperback books. Thus, not only does a great deal of trash 
never gel reviewed at all, but also hardcover publishing is sustained, 
since a book with any serious pretensions must first appear in a 
hardcover edition if it is to get review attention. 


All in all, one might say about the state of book reviewing what used 
to be said about general conditions in the Hapsburg monarchy: (, The situa- 
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tion is desperate but not serious.” In some journals the hacks dominate the 
field and grind out their predictable reports, to repeat Orwell s telling 
phrase, “like so many mechanical pianos”; 44 yet a number of first-rate re- 
viewers continue to write and to uphold critical standards. lake the book 
industry as a whole, the book review media continue to navigate a course 
between the pressures of commerce and the responsibility to our common 
culture. 
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Channels of Distribution 


T 

I IhRF are more than 450,000 books in print. (liven this wealth of 
choice, imagine the reader in search of one particular title. A recently pub- 
lished best seller will be fairly easy to find: independent bookstores, chain 
bookstores, and book clubs will provide ready access. A best seller of five 
years ago may be found on a remainder table in hardcovei or on a drug- 
store rack with other mass-market paperbacks; but chances arc that it will 
be out of print and available if at all, in a second-hand bookstore or a li- 
brary. The reader in search of perennial sellers like the Bible, a dictionary, 
or the Joy of Cooking should have little trouble locating one or another 
edition. The sophisticated and selective book buyer will know that a schol- 
arly monograph, if it is not to be fount! in a college or university bookstore, 
can be ordered directly from the publisher. Regular book buyers come to 
know the fare — meager or rich — of their local retail book outlets, from the 
single rack of paperbacks in the general store of a small resort town to spe- 
cialized bookstores dealing only in mysteries, the occult, or science fiction 
in larger metropolitan areas. But the sad fact is that there is always a reader 
unsuccessfully searching for a particular book — and five thousand copies of 
that book somewhere in a publisher’s warehouse. 

This is the dilemma of distribution: how to get a particular book in the 
hands of the one who wants to read it (the purposeful reader) or of the 
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one who would be likeK to buv it given the chance to browse (the impulse 
buyer) 3 I his complex process, which wc examine in detail in this chapter, 
involves the efforts of booksellers to select and shelve those volumes that 
both customers and browsers are likely to want, of salespersons to place as 
many of their books as possible without losing credibility with the book- 
stores, and of publishcts to see the current season’s list, along with consis- 
tent sellers from their backlist displayed in every bookstore 1 he interests 
of the various participants in distribution arc seldom the same and their ef- 
forts are not necessarily mutuallv supportive All of these complex efforts 
are further compounded b\ returns polio s, bv differences between chains 
and independent bookstores, and bv vaiv mg rates of discount for different 
types of book Before turning to the details of book distribution, let us look 
at some of the central features of this process 

For decades the distribution of books in this countrv h* s been criti 
ci/eel as cumbe tsomc costlv ind woefullv inefficient John I ebbel, pub 
hshing industry historian argues that distribution problems aie a two hun 
dreel year old bon It neck tesulting from the ututpit natuic of bcxik 
publishing 

No other business puts out some 40000 products on the nfaiket tver\ year 
each one of them different from the other pi ices them in ret ul outlets b\ the 
most htphi/aid means eom|>cls most of them to m ikt their w i\ without 
benefit of anv but tfie most minim il leivc 1 using or promotion dots httlt if 
anything to help the ictul outlets with then problems oi <>\ tie row ding md 
mostly interior nunigcmcnt ind then igicts to leeept ill the hooks the re 
taller has bought which it hisn t been ible to sell 1 lust books 11 c then either 
destioyed 01 leinimdeicd m 1 find pioccss from wlueli the uithoi who keeps 
eveiybiMly line In produeing the piodiiet in the fust pliee gets nothing 1 * 

I he shoitcommgs of the distubution system arc pailly a consequence 
of the industty s strength and diversity in issuing new titles With the ex 
ception of best-selling authois and widely promoted media tie ms, how 
ever, books ate unknown and uncertain piopcrtits I o encourage booksell- 
ers to sell untested new pioducts, pubhshcis allow them to return unsold 
books But such returns are not free, both hookscllei and publisher pay a 
price Booksellers have capital invested in their stock books are paid for 
within thirtv to sixty days, returns can be reimbursed or credited against 

future pui chases from a publisher I hus, money can be tied up for months 

In addition, shelf space is taken up, and postage and paperwork must be 
paid for Returns can be just as vexing and unprofitable Publishers rarely 
have an accurate account ot how many copies of a book have sold or, equally 
important of how many remain to be sold An extreme example of the 
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problem is a story that William Jovanovich, president of I larcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, tells of a new novel w r ith an initial printing of 50,000 copies. 
With the receipt of reorders, a second printing of 7,500 followed. To the 
company’s dismay, 21,000 copies were returned over an eight-month 
period. 

The returns policy not only makes it difficult for publishers to know 
how a title is selling, it also discourages clearance sales at the retail outlet 
and involves the cumbersome return of unsold books, which the publisher 
w’ill ultimately destroy or remainder at far l>elow the original price. Esti- 
mates for hardcover trade return rates range from 25 percent to 40 percent; 
for mass-market paperbacks, the figure is as high as 60 percent. On a rou- 
tine basis almost half of the mass-market paperbacks shipped out have their 
covers stripped and returned for credit. The books themselves are then de- 
stroyed — to the tune of one hundred million paperbacks a year!’ Chain 
store return rates are typically higher than the average. Few other enter- 
prises routinely rely on the destruction of half their products to clear the 
market. 

Given these drawbacks, whv docs publishing continue with a policy 
that would be intolerable in any other manufacturing industry? One an- 
swer lies in the publishing “truism” that there is no brand-naine loyalty. 
We were constantly told in our interviews that each book is unique and 
must make its own w'ay. Hence it is thought that booksellers choose indi- 
vidual titles without regard for the “brand name” of a particular publishing 
house and its reputation. We dissent from this view. Many instances of loy- 
alty to particular publishers cropped up in our informal conversations with 
librarians and booksellers, w'ho told us that a publisher’s editorial and pro- 
motional reputation was an important factor in their ordering policies. In 
academia, too, there is keen awareness of the quality and content of a pub- 
lisher’s list. This informal evaluation of a publisher may extend to tenure 
decisions where a candidate’s promotion sometimes rests upon the quality 
and standards of his or her publisher. In the world of trade publishing, 
John Schulz, of the B. Dalton chain says that, when deciding on new fic- 
tion, he relies on his knowledge of a publisher’s reputation: “(Certain pub- 
lishers put out certain types of books, and that gives an idea of what kind of 
book the new one will be.” 4 We think publishers considerably underesti- 
mate the extent to which key intermediaries, such as booksellers as well as 
certain consumers, evaluate publishers’ lists. Over time these evaluation's 
become reputations and form the basis for book-buying decisions. 

Another factor affecting distribution is the discount rates at which 
books are sold. College texts carry a discount of 20 percent to 25 percent, 
and most scholarly monographs are also sold at a 20 percent discount. 
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Some scholarly publishers sell their hooks at a 33 percent discount, and a 
few even offer trade discounts. The discount for hardcover books usually 
begins at 40 percent and escalates with the size of an order. The more 
books purchased from one publisher, the higher the discount. Mass-market 
paperbacks typically have a 45 percent discount, which also increases with 
large orders. Since chain bookstores order books in great quantity, they 
routinely receive better discounts than do independent bookstores. 

The distribution of books involves a wide range of bookstores: be- 
tween the small local ones and the national chains are college bookstores, 
religious bookstores, second-hand dealers, and an array of paperback out- 
lets. I11 recent years, book retailing has grown considerably. In 1963 the 
United States Census listed 2,845 bookstore establishments; by 1977 their 
ranks had swelled to 12,718. Despite this dramatic increase, there are fewer 
bookstores per capita in the United States than in Japan and many Euro- 
pean countries. Furthermore, as John Dessauer, publishing industry ana- 
lyst argues, “most bookstores do not maintain a sufficiently varied inven- 
tory to satisfy their customer demands Traditionally , bookstores have 
l»ecii small single-unit businesses. However, recent growth has been most 
pronounced among chain stores, and the independents' share of the market 
has declined. In 1958, 90 percent of all bookstores and yf percent of all 
bookstore sales w r ere made by stores that were not members of chains In 
1977 the proportion of non-chain stores had dropped to appioximatelv 80 
percent, and their .share of total sales had fallen to 51.6 percent. The book- 
store chains have stimulated major changes in bookstore selling practices. 
The tw’o most visible chains -Walden Books and B. Dalton, both subsi- 
diaries of large retailing corporations are the book industry ’s first national 
retailing organizations. Along with the proliferation of national chains, 
there has been growth in the number of smaller regional multi-store com- 
panies such as Kroch's & Brent uno's in the Chicago area and Barnes & 
Noble in the northeast. Chains are not the only new entrants into book re- 
tailing: department stores, drug stores, and supermarkets have moved into 
it 111 a big w r ay. 

The expanding retail outlets have been supplied by a growing number 
of book wholesalers and distributors. In the 1970s a number of national dis- 
tributors and book wholesalers cither formed or expanded existing oper- 
ations in order to service the increasing number of books* ores and book 
outlets. Wholesalers and distributors have been a central fixture in library 
book acquisition for decades, but until the 1970s they did not play a key 
role in distributing books to bookstores. National wholesalers are now 
bringing prompter service to bookstores and adding efficiency to the dis- 
tribution process. Eleven major paperback national distributors are the pri- 
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mary conduits between paperback publishers and hundreds of regional in- 
dependent wholesalers that stock non-bookstore outlets with paperbacks 
and magazines. With the hook chains and wholesalers has come increasing 
usage of computer technology for accounting, inventory control, and in- 
voicing. Large national operations, either retailers or distributors, no longer 
regard bookselling as a unique enterprise. They are very much concerned 
with the use of management-control systems to measure and analyze their 
operations, innovations to which we will return later in this chapter. 

Any analysis of book distribution must begin with a basic point: the 
hundreds of book-publislung firms use a wide variety of marketing chan- 
nels to reach their consumers. Some books, particularly scholarly ones, are 
sold directly by publishers to the consumer. Most trade books reach buyers 
through intermediaries, such as wholesalers, and different types of book- 
store. Some customers are supplied by book clubs. A si/able portion of the 
industry's output goes to a host of libraries and thm reaches the public. 
Not all books use every distribution channel. Certain types of hook usually 
reach their consumers through certain channels. The economist Fritz 
Machlup has calculated the different distribution channels for trade books, 
college texts, and professional books (a somewhat narrower definition of 
our category of scholarly books)/’ According to 1975 industry data from 
twenty-seven trade publishers, sixteen professional publishers, and ten 
college text publishers, tiade anil text sales rely on one or two main chan- 
nels, witile sales of professional books are tar more varied. Thiity-seven 
percent of trade books are sold by general bookstores; another 33.6 percent 
are handled by wholesalers, domestic libraries account for 9 percent of 
trade sales. With college texts, college bookstores predominate; 69.4 per- 
cent of text sales are by college stores. Foreign sales are a distant second, 
w'ith 1 1 .8 percent of text sa*es. Professional publishers are unique in the 
range of their marketing strategies. Direct mail, which we have already dis- 
cussed in chaptci 8, is their primary method, accounting for 29.7 percent of 
sales. This is followed by wholesalers, 20.2 percent; foreign sales, 13.4 per- 
cent; college bookstores, 12.3 percent, domestic libraries, 10.6 percent; and 
general bookstores, 10.1 per'tnt. Of course, these statistics can be mis- 
leading. They tell us where publishers ship their books, not where the 
books eventually are acquired by consumers. For example, wholesalers sell 
to bookstores, college stores, and libraries. Since distribution patterns vary 
for different types of book, we will discuss 'hem separately beginning with 
college texts, then turning to scholarly books and finally trade books. 
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c:oi.lkc;k tkxt books 


(College textbooks are sold and distributed in a very different way from 
trade or scholarly books. College textbooks are ordered not by their ulti- 
mate consumers, the students, but by the teachers for a particular course. 
Publishers can easily ascertain which instructors are potential buyers for 
their books. Unlike trade publishing, market research is both economically 
and practically feasible and has become a powerful tool in the develop- 
ment, design, and distribution of texts. Major text houses know which texts 
have leading positions in the market and which lag behind that \ has 6 
percent of the relevant market, and that Y has only 2 percent. (Hose analy- 
sis ol the successful texts and the laggards alerts the publishers to the topics 
and styles currently in or out of fashion. Then instructors are polled about 
any changes they would like to see in a particular text. These data are sup- 
plemented by information gathered by college travelers. The Imal result is 
a text that is usually bland and “safe,” but profitable since it has been 
tailored to the demands ol the market * 

Once a textbook is published, the sales force of college travelers takes 
over, having been lectured by the text’s editoi and the sales department 
manager about the book’s uniqueness. Since do/ens of texts compete for 
the same market, each one must have some characteristics that set 11 apart 
from competing texts. As the sales force hits the campuses, dropping of! ex- 
amination copies and touting the' book to the appropriate faculty member, 
the publisher begins a supporting advertising blit'/, relying on direct mail- 
ings and ads in academic journals. If things go according to plan, professors 
will adopt the book for their classes. 

When a faculty member adopts a book, the campus bookstore orders 
copies from the publisher. College bookstores are the primary channel 
through which college texts are sold. Traditionally they simply ordered the 
number of copies a professor recommended, shelved the texts by course 
number, and sold them to students once classes started. This routine has 
been changing in recent years. 

Selling textbooks is not retailing in the usual sense of th term. College 
stores have no choice about which texts they will sell. They must cope 
with professors who order books long after deadlines (texts must be or- 
dered by a certain early date, so that students can have books the first day 
of class), and with students who do not always purchase required texts. 
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Professors also commonly request that supplementary hooks on their read- 
ing lists be ordered, even though few students purchase them. In the past, 
college stores had no bargaining power in the price they paid for textbooks. 
The stores were, in essence, performing the last step in the distribution 
system for text publishers. 

For years, textbook publishers sold texts to college stores at a discount 
of 20 percent. The stores paid shipping and handling charges, with the re- 
sult that their income from sales was less than 20 percent. However, with 
the inflation of the past decade, the typical operating costs of college book- 
stores ran over 20 percent. Textbook publishers, in contrast, are among the 
publishing industry’s most profitable and strongest performing divisions. 
College bookstores have charged that publishers’ profits arc excessive and 
realized at a store’s expense. h These bookstores not only point to unfavor- 
able discounts but assert that when a trade book (40 percent or higher dis- 
count) on a multi-departmental publisher’s list is adopted as a text for a 
course, the discount is changed to 20 percent, the textbook rate. 'The latter 
charge is a bone of contention between publisher and lxxikseller. 

College bookstore managers claim that their textbook sections are not 
likely to be profitable and take time for paperwork and floor space and tie 
up money in inventory. College stores are now stocking general merchan- 
dise on which they can make a larger profit In addition to diversifying 
their offerings, they have intensified their practice of buying used hooks, 
are charging higher than the publisher’s suggested list price, arc not rou- 
tinely ordering the number of copies a professor suggests, and are pressur- 
ing publishers for more favorable discounts. 

The sale of used textbooks has become a big business. Traditionally, 
college stores offered studeirs 50 percent of the original list price of a used 
text and then resold it for 75 percent of the list price. There are now several 
national companies that specialize in marketing used texts and professor’s 
complimentary desk copies. 'Text publishers send out thousands of free ex- 
amination copies. In the past, professors who did not want these btxiks 
would give them to graduate students the library, or a departmental fund. 
But in recent years, several companies began to send buyers from campus 
to campus, often going door to door, purchasing "freebies” from professors 
and reselling them to used-book wholesalers. Many of the used-book 
wholesalers themselves now buy back used and complimentary books on 
campuses. 'These books are then sold to college bookstores at reduced rales. 
The Association of American Publishers estimates the wholesale business 
in used college texts has doubled or tripled in the past four years/' 

These buy-back practices have raised considerable controversy. AI- 
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though professors, wholesalers, students, and college bookstores appear t( 
benefit from “recycling” exam copies, book publishers most definitely do 
not benefit Publishers call the piactice unethical and charge that their 
profits and authors royalties are being seriously eroded A professor who 
receives ten to fift> comphmeniar\ copies a year may see nothing wrong 
with selling books he or she never requested, recycling the books seems 
infinitely bettei than throwing them in the garbage 

Now when a college bookstore receives an order for 120 copies of an 
introductory economics text, it no longer simply orders that quantit) from 
the publisher First, it will check and s^e if past records reveal whether 
students had purchased all the copies that were ordered It there were siz- 
able returns, the bookstoie will reduce the oidcr nunthti to sa\, 100 Next, 
it will see how man) used copies it bought back from last ytar s students 
suppose there were 25 buy -backs I he third step will be to contact a used 
hook wholesaler and find out how many used copies are available another 
^o copies can be procured fiom the wholesale! The bookstoie owner is 
thus left with an order tot 4^ copies which will then be sent to the pub 
hshing house By following these various strategies, college stoics have 
been able to reduce their operating costs 

I ext publishers art worried by these developments 10 I hey have 
begun to plan new editions of successful texts as win as ont year aftei 
publication so as to obviate used book ordtrs I ext houses are also incluei 
mg with the royalty checks they send to authois, statements that are 
shirply critical of used-book wholesalers who resell examination opics * 
Perhaps the text houses most effective response has been to change their 
discount policies, which have been upped in some houses to 2 ^ peiecnt or 
24 percent John Wilcv Sons has raised its discount on texts to 2*, per 
ctnt and added a stifl penalty foi excessive returns Other publishcis such 
as Harper it Row, have discontinued traditional discount pricing and 
adopted net pricing arrangements in which the campus bookstore now de- 
cides how much to charge students Bookstore operators seem to prefer a 
higher discount late to net pi icing 11 


* Oik such letttt from i luge text publisher goes as follows 

Ii is a pleasiuc to send voui ro\ dtv st ttement foi the second half < f 19-H Ma> 1 take 
this oppotrtinit\ to tail sour attention to t growing problem tint tav hive had an ef 
feet on the tniount of \011r rov allies 

One of the pnneipal methoeis of promotion used b\ all college publishers is to send 
simple topics to Professors to consider foi adoption Few Professors will adopt books 
tht\ hive not seen In tht past rclativcU ftw Professor samples were offered for sale 
even when thc\ wett no longer needed 

In the list two \ears however a I irge number of independent agents tncour 
aged and supported b\ used hook wholes tiers have canvassed college campuses 
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The relationship between college textbook publishers and college 
bookstores is likely to remain acrimonious. College bookstores resent being 
dependent upon publishers On the other hand, text publishers do not 
want to write up one hundred invoices and ship one hundred separate 
packages to one hundred different students. They rely on college book- 
stores for distribution but would prefer that lelations with them remain as 
they were. However, with the entry into the field of aggressive used-book 
wholesalers, things are unlikely ever to be the same again. 

Textbook publishers have been unsympathetic to the concerns of col- 
lege stores. Text books, they point out, are pre-sold, and if college opera- 
tions are unprofitable, it is due to poor management. Publishers should be- 
waie, however, because more efficient management is likely to appear in 
the guise of college bookstore chains. In the 1970s, several chains, among 
them Barnes & Noble, Nebraska Book Company, and the Folleti Corpora- 
tion, grew tapidly. The college chains are open about their policy of selling 
significantly more used copies than do independent stores. 

The approximately two thousand eight hundred college bookstores, 
tanging from small-scale operations to large businesses like the Harvard 
Coop, sell many other kinds of books besides textbooks. They sell general 
trade books and are much more likely than is a regular bookstore to carry 
university press books and professional monographs. College bookstore 
sales are an important outlet for scholarly publishers m general. Many 
university presses have begun paperback lines to tap into course adop- 
tions. Nor are scholarly presses alone; many trade publishers also have 
tpiality paperback lines such as Doubledav’s Anchor Press, New Ameri- 
can Library’s Mentor Books, Simon & Schuster’s Touchstone imprint, 
and Random House’s Vintage Books that sell a considerable portion of 
their books as either course adoptions or non-curriculum sales in college 
stores. 


systematicalh , offering Professors »ash for sample hooks I fie agent pays a small frae 
Mon of the book’s value ami resells u l« a used book wholesaler at double lire purehase 
price . The used hook wholesales is ihe lug winner, reselling the book lo a College 
Store at double or triple his puichase price I he College Store makes a little uioie 
profit on the sale of this book compared with one puiehascd from the publisher. 
The Student pays the same price 'I he agent and the wholesaler rake in outrageous 
profits without sharing any of the risk ’I he author and publisher are the big losers, 
having invested time, talent and money and been cheated out of ihe original sale and 
royalty 

Used I took wholesalers have been around foi a long time. Publishers may not like 
them very much, but they hasc learned 10 live with the used l>ook business as long as 
publisher and author benefit from the original sale The sale of sample copies, however, 
deprives the publisher of any return on his investment and the author of any royalties. 
These sales threaten the economic ll-bcing of our industry ai a time when markets 
are shrinking, competition is increasing, and inflation challenges us relentlessly 
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SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING 


Scholarly publishers use a wide variety of distribution methods. They may 
have a small sales force of their own that visits selected bookstores in major 
metropolitan areas and college towns. Or they may join together with sev- 
eral houses to contract for the services of commission men. Several of the 
commercial scholarly publishers we studied were subsidiaries of large 
publishing corporations. When the scholarly house published a book with 
potential broad appeal, the trade sales force of the parent company was re- 
sponsible for placing the book in the bookstores. As can be expected, such 
arrangements did not always work well. A trade sales force is not well pre- 
pared to handle academic or professional books, and the performance of its 
salesmen and saleswomen is usually evaluated according to their success in 
selling the parent company's list. Bookstores do not get much out of an 
order for one or two copies of an academic book. Nevertheless, through a 
variety of means, some scholarly books do receive a limited distribution 
and are available in discriminating bookstores. Of courst* some scholarly 
houses and universitv presses have a reputation for publishing hooks that 
are, at the same time, accessible to the average intelligent reader and deal 
with a topic of interest or importance. A publisher with such a track record 
will have more success placing its books in bookstores than will a house 
with a reputation for highly specialized, academic books. 

Aside from subject matter and style of presentation, another barrier to 
btK>kstore sales of scholarly books is a publisher’s discount policies. In gen- 
eral, most hardcover scholarly books carry a discount of 2 o percent. If a 
scholarly house has one or two books with trade potential, books may l>e 
discounted at 40 percent for a period of six or twelve months, and then re- 
vert to 20 percent. Some scholarly houses are exploring the use of interme- 
diate discounts of )3 percent in an attempt to increase bookstore sales. 
I lowever, it is unlikely that scholarly books will ever carry discounts that 
are as favorable to booksellers as trade book discounts arc. 

Many academics are accustomed to ordering scholarly books directly 
from a publisher. Scholarly houses also advertise widely ir journals like the 
XczL' York Rci'iew of Rooks or the American Scholar. If the reader cannot 
obtain an advertised book in a local bookstore, he or she can write the pub- 
lisher directly. A scholarly publisher may sell several thousand copies of a 
book individually, filling one order at a time. Scholarly publishers do a 
considerable amount of their promotion and sales through direct mailings 
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to academics and other professionals. Publishers either maintain up-to-date 
mailing lists of academics and professionals in a particular held or lease ap- 
propriate lists from professional societies, journal subscription lists, or list 
brokers. The mailing lists enable them to pinpoint the professionals in a 
field who are likely to be interested in their recent publications. Even if 
after receiving a catalogue or a mailing one does not purchase a book for 
one’s personal library, one may recommend purchase to the university li- 
brary. Direct mailings permit flexibility in the design and format of adver- 
tising copy. Mail-order responses can also be charted and analyzed for ef- 
fectiveness, so that a publisher can build a data base by which to estimate 
print runs and audience size for future comparable books. 

The more specialized a book’s topic, the more the publisher will rely 
on direct mailings rather than on other sales methods. When it comes to 
specialized monographs that are addressed not to a whole academic disci- 
pline — say. sociology -but to a narrower field within a discipline — such as 
demography — total sales will be comparatively modest, but knowledge of 
who is likely to buy such a book is quite high. The publisher, or the aca- 
demic editor of a specialized series, knows with some accuracy who will be 
inclined to acquire a particular hook. This is why monographs, though 
usually priced high, have a relatively certain market and can be profitable 
even with modest print runs. 

Finally, scholarly books have another important outlet in library sales. 
A publishing house may have its own library sales force or rely on whole- 
salers. Whatever the means, library sales for serious scholarly books pro- 
vide a floor on which a second level of sales through bookstores or direct 
mailings may be safely built. Several editors at scholarly publishing houses 
told us that if they did their job right and acquired important books of leal 
substance, they could be assured of anywhere from one thousand to two 
thousand library -copy sales. For some books, this sale alone would put 
them into the black. I lere again, a publishing house’s reputation is impor- 
tant. With declining library budgets, libraries must become more selective 
and will rely on publishers with a reputation for, and a tradition of, pub- 
lishing good scholarship. 
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HARDCOVER TRADE PUBLISHING 


Large trade* publishers usually maintain their own sales force of men and 
women (see chapter 4). Smaller trade houses arrange to have their books 
distributed either by larger houses 01 by commission men. The latter are 
salesmen who may represent a dox.cn or more publishing houses and cover 
a specific geographic territory. It is our impression that at the present time 
small houses are more likely to turn to larger houses than to commission 
men for the selling anti distribution of their books. 1 " Several corporate fam- 
ilies, such as Knopf and Random I louse, began their relationships with dis- 
tribution arrangements. Larger houses provide warehousing, selling, and 
billing services in return for approximate!) percent of the sales gen- 
erated by the smaller publishers’ lists, after deducting charges for returned 
hooks. The smaller house can focus on editorial, design, and promotional 
matters; it need not hire a sales representative, rent a square foot of ware- 
house space, or semi a single invoice All this ts done by the larger house. 
Among the more well-known houses who distribute other*publishcrs' lists 
are Random Mouse, Harper & Row, Simon & Schuster, E. P. Dutton, 
Scribner’s, and \V. \V. Norton 

I he advantage of this airangement for large publishers is that it adds 
sales volume without increasing their investment. Added distribution en- 
ables the large publisher to have a big sales force and to use it fully. More- 
over any Int book that a small house has adds to the attractiveness of the 
overall list. From a small publishers point of view, theie are advantages 
and disadvantages. Larger houses are able to collect bills from wholesalers 
and bookstores more quickly than are small houses, particularly new' small 
houses. 1 ’his is a major plus. The distribution arrangement also provides 
the small house with better access to bookstores. A bookstore can combine 
and order from an entire list and receive a larger discount. If a small pub- 
lisher were selling its titles individually, the bookstore would not receive as 
favorable a discount. It is also easier for a bookstore to deal with one large 
distributing source as opposed to dozens of small houses. 

There is debate over whether the sales force treats equally all books 
that it distributes. When salespersons are presenting books to booksellers, 
the small publisher tends to think that its list is brought up last, sometimes 
as an afterthought. Another criticism is that the sales staff is usually not 
well informed about the books of the small house it is distributing. Yet 
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whatever their relative merits — as small publishers continue to sprout, and 
as co-publishing arrangemenis flourish— -we expect to see more of these 
distribution arrangements in the future. 

Whether a publishing house has its own sales force, or is distributed 
by another house or by commission men, the key event for presenting the 
new list to the people who must sell it is the time-honored ritual, the sales 
conference. Held at least twice a year - in May for the fall list and in No- 
vember or December for the spring list the main purpose is to prepare 
the sales staff by informing them of next season’s books and attempting to 
fire their enthusiasm for selling them. The sales force will be supplied with 
dust jackets, catalogues, and all sorts of other paraphernalia. The confer- 
ence may last anywhere from one to four days and takes place, if not in 
New York City, in a sunny location such as San Diego or Sarasota, Florida, 
or in the Bahamas or Puerto Rico. 

We were able to attend several of these confidences. 1 hey are fascinat- 
ing to watch because editors present their new hooks, often discussing 
them in considerable detail, to an audience that is usually skeptical. 4> Pcp 
talks” are the order of the day, as are the efforts after hours to fortify one- 
self with spirits. The dynamics of the occasion lie in differing expectations 
Kdilors have high hopes for each of the titles. Members of the sales staff, in 
contrast, know that when they visit a store they have only a few minutes to 
cover a book. Moreover, they know their sales accounts and are aware that 
they themselves are effective only if they recommend l>ooks that the store 
will actually sell. A veteran salesman will highlight certain nooks and skip 
others altogether Salespersons go to the sales conference looking for clues 
to which books will move or, in publishei 's parlance, will have “legs” to get 
up and walk out of the store. The major clues they receive aie the sales 
quota and the advertising budget lor specific titles. 'These figures influence 
how much attention a salesman will devote to a specific title. Obviously, 
there is an element of self-fulfilling prophecy involved higher expecta- 
tions, more attention, and more lime spent selling the book can influence 
how many copies a bookseller will order. 

A seasoned sales staff however, is quick to spot unrealistic print runs 
or inflated advertising budgets. At the conferences we attended, the sales 
force was often critical of cover designs, made many comments and sug- 
gestions about publicity plans, and pointed out the shortcomings of many 
titles. Sales conferences are market! by frequent questions, comments, ahd 
jokes. Some editors presented their titles with long detailed stories; others 
were lively and short. Kxperienced editors are skilled in deftly summariz- 
ing a book and explaining why it is worth publishing. 'They provide the 
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sales staff with a “handle,” a succinct sentence or two that captures the 
book’s virtues. Kditors make frequent comparisons to well-known authors 
or best-selling books. A few examples of “handles” follow: 

* This is an extremely commercial book with the potential of The Hue Re- 
port It’s sort ol a “sexual Passages." 

* This book is the equivalent of All the President's Men in country X. We 
need to help orchestrate the revelations- -it could be a “biggie.” 

A more candid approach by one editor was: 

* This book will tie hard to sell. I'll be the first to concede that, but it has a 
marvelous jacket, it’s very well u ritten It’s been selectively but favorably 
reviewed. It reminds me of Let L's \ou' Praise Famous l ten. 

Members of the sales staff are quick to react to editors’ presentations. 
Typical of their comments are the following: 

* What’s the use of a title that no one can underst.mil? 

* 1 think vie are scraping the bottom of the barrel to piiblmh the laundry of 
our liackhsi authors 

* Who jre the authors- I never heard of them 

/ 

* If the book is aimed at the youth market, why not a paperback edition 3 

* No was I can sell tnanv copies of a book that radical in the Southwest 

Once the sales conference is over, the salespersons return to their ter- 
ritories. The si/.e of their sales area depends on the overall si/e of the sales 
force and the volume of sales in a specific region. These traveling sales- 
persons, often called hook travelers, may visit several hundred stores at 
least twice a year. They may call on libraries and wholesalers, but their pri- 
mary accounts are independent bookstores and small, local chain stores. 
They travel through their territory equiped with the list of books they sell, 
perhaps galleys for a few especially important books, and the jackets and 
advertising copy for the rest. 'They w'ill also check on a store’s inventory of 
perennial backlist titles. Bookstore managers and owners are busy people, 
and stores are usually' understaffed, so that a book traveler has only a few 
minutes to make the sales pitch for his wares. Hence he cultivates the abil- 
ity to outline the content of his books in a pithy and succinct manner. If 
he is to be successful, he must know as much as possible about his various 
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bookstore clients and about the customers they serve. Science fiction, say, 
is likely to do well in Palo Alto or in Cambridge, where scientists abound, 
but to have much less appeal in Chattanooga. Saul Bellow is likely to do 
well in Chicago and New York but will do poorly in Arkansas. Romances 
will find ready markets in suburbia and in areas frequented by women of- 
fice workers and housewives, but will not do nearly as well in male-dom- 
inated industrial areas, where spy thrillers and westerns are snapped up. 
University towns differ from the suburbs. Affluent suburbs have a differ- 
ent reading clientele from that of aging cities or small towns. 

Travelers not only serve their bookstore clients by offering and 
charactering their new wares, they also serve as links between the small 
world of the bookseller and the large world of the publishing industry. 
They convey news as well as gossip; they describe trends as well as fads 
and fashions. Booksellers, to be sure, read pre-publication reviews as well 
as advertising brochures and trade publications; but they get much infor- 
mation about intangible aspects of the publishing business through word 
of mouth. When it comes to selling Not man Mailer’s books, knowledge 
about his latest love affair may be more potent than a review assessing his 
literary merits. 

In an especially good portrait of a young sales representative for Wil- 
liam Morrow, a trade publishing house, N. R. Kleudield points out that 
book travelers have a lot of sympathy for the plight of independent book- 
sellers. M Today’s traveler avoids high-pressure tactics and levels with the 
buyer. I'he salesman that Kleinfield followed on his rounds noted: 

There are three books on this list that I will not sell to any ot my retail ac- 
counts. That’s because they have no tcdceniing value. They’re not good 
pieces of trash. They’rt not good pieces of litei attire. 1 could sell some of them 
if I wanted to, but they would just come back ami it would ruin my credibil- 
ity . 1 think that it’s psychologically important to have a few skips on a list. It 
builds trust. It’s something you can giggle over with die buyer. “Hey, look at 
this dud!”' 4 

Old-fashioned book travelers frequently were cultivated people who 
loved books and were willing to forgo high incomes in exchange for the 
sheer pleasure of handling books. 1'hey found excitement and gratification 
in pushing a particular wotk to which they had taken a fancy. Bruce Bli- 
ven’s lovely biography of a traveler who covered the American South is a 
fine example of the old tradition of bookselling. 1 s 'These book travelers fre- 
quently had chosen their vocation after attempting careers as book review- 
ers or authors or in other branches of the book world. Bliven’s account il- 
lustrates many of the tensions faced by book travelers. Ilis informant, 
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George Fabian Scheer, points out, “Like all salesmen. I'm under constant 
pressure. ... If my returns are low, my publishers suspect me of under- 
selling. If I sell too hard and returns are high, my accounts turn me off. It's 
a tightrope .” 16 Bliven describes a wonderful set of strong and long-lasting 
friendships between his book traveler and many bookstore owners. How- 
ever, it is our impression, based on interviews with sales staff and bookstore 
owners, that traditional book travelers are increasingly less common. In 
their place is a new type of traveler, one who gives the impression that it 
was just by accident that one is selling books rather than pharmaceuticals. 
The reasons for this change are not altogether clear. Nevertheless, there is 
still a mixture of traditional and newer people among book travelers. Not 
so long ago one of us met the two regional sales representatives of a major 
house, both of whom were published poets. 

One possible explanation for the change in the role of book traveler is 
the precarious state of many independent bookstores. In today's book in- 
dustry, travelers do not call upon the large hook chains, which buy their 
wares through their national offices. Contacts between the chains and the 
publishing houses are usually maintained by top sales executives. Chain 
bookstores are now responsible for the majority of bookstore sales; hence, 
relations with small bookstores are less important. Support^for this view is 
found in a recent survey of independent bookstores by the American Book- 
sellers Association, which reported, “I lalf of the . . . members’ stores re- 
porting in this survey are not profitable when judged by a reasonable stan- 
dard of financial performance." 1 In 1977, adjusted net profit for the 
average bookstore amounted to 2.^ percent, while bookstores considered 
moderately profitable showed an adjusted net profit of 2.8 percent. This is 
a strong decline from 1968 when a similar survey showed an average ad- 
justed net profit of 5.5 percent. Figures such as these suggest that, in order 
to operate an independent bookstore today, one needs either to be a com- 
pulsive book lover or to have a strong masochistic bent. Book travelers not 
only call upon independent bookstores, but they also contact the smaller 
chains, national book wholesalers, and regional independent distributors. 
Once a book leaves the publishing house, there are a number of distribu- 
tion channels through which it may pass before it arrives on the shelves of 
a bookstore. And, even more significant is the fact that bookstores vary 
widely in their policies as to what type of books they will stock. 
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THE BOOK CHAINS 


While independently owned bookstores have become increasingly unprof- 
itable, the book chains enjoy a thriving business and impressive profits. 
They manage to do so because they have been able to move away from 
cottage industry practices to highlv rationali/.ed procedures. The chains 
enjoy the same advantages over individual booksellers that McDonald’s or 
I loward Johnson’s enjoy over a “mom and pop” cafe. This is not because 
they have directly moved into territory formerly controlled by the inde- 
pendents. They have, for the most part, opened entirely new territory, 
mainly in suburban shopping malls. Chain stores sell large quantities of 
best sellers and pay little attention to the diversity of their book offerings. 

1'he chain stores keep strict inventory control with the help of sophisti- 
cated computers. 

The rise of bookstore chains in the 1970s has been nothing less than 
phenomenal. The fastest growth has come from the expansion of two large 
retail chains: Walden Books, a subsidiary of Carter- Hawley-Hale, and B. 
Dalton, a subsidiary of Davton-I ludson.* Both parent companies are large 
diversified national retailers. Carter - 1 lawley-l lale also owns several up- 
scale department stores Neiman-Marcus, Bergdorf Goodman, and the 
Broadway stores in California. Estimates of the sales of these two book- 
store chains vary slightly, but it can be safely assumed that they account 
for about 20 percent of all bookstore sales in the United States, and their 
percentage of new book sales is considerably higher. B. Dalton, which was 
founded in 1966, had revenues of $2 **,600,000 from 526 stores in 1980. 
Walden Books had sales t f $2 *5,000,000 to $260,000,000 from 704 outlets 
in 1980 and are reportedly considering opening another 400 stores in the 
next five years. ,v + 

The other large chains are considerably smaller, but with the excep- 
tion of Bient ano's, they are also gi owing. In order of 1980 sales revenues, 
the other large chains are Barnes & Noble (52 outlets),* Kroch’s & Bren- 
tano’s (18 outlets), Zondervan ( 57 outlets). Coles (61 U.S. outlets, 220 in 

* In business circles. Day ion -1 ludson is well regarded Mobil Oil recently chose the 
chief executive officer of Dayton- Hudson, Stephen L Pistner, to repair the sagging fortunes 
of its retail chain, Montgomcr> Ward & Company. ,H 

t A Sew York Times news article on the book chains reports that Dalton now has 540 
stores nationwide In 1980 it opened 100 stores, up from 64 in 1979. Walden Books currently 
has 703 stores after opening 89 in 1980.** 

1 Barnes & Noble has expanded particularly fast in the New York City metropolitan 
area. It acquired four Bookmasrers outlets and convened them to cut-rate retail book stores in 
the spring of 1979. More recently, Barnes & Noble has bought the assets of Marboro Book 
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Canada), Brentano’s (31 outlets). Doubleday (26 outlets), and Cokesbury 
(34 outlets). 21 Their combined revenues do not approach that of either of 
the two large chains. Figures from the 1977 Census of Retail Trade, re- 
leased in March 1980, give further indication of the rise of multi-unit 
bookstore chains. However, Census data on bookstores are not entirely sat- 
isfactory. For 1977, the Census lists 12,718 retail book establishments, 
owned by 10,688 firms; but these figures and their accompanying sales es- 
timates do not include college bookstores, religious bookstores, or retail 
outlets like department stores, drug stores, and supermarkets. One other 
source. Knowledge Industry Publications, estimates that supermarkets 
alone account for 25 percent of papeiback book sales. 22 Nevertheless, some 
useful information can be gleaned from comparing the 1972 Census with 
the 1977 Census: book sales by companies that own 25 or more stores rose 
194 percent in this five-year period; the rate of expansion for all bookstores, 
including chains, was 10 1 percent. 

The advantages enjoyed by the chains are many, including highly ef- 
ficient computerized operations that keep track of their stock on a daily 
basis, register the sales record of every volume, and alert their buyers when 
a l>ook begins to take off and new orders need to be placed. Sales records 
for each store are sent to corporate headquarters on a weelfly, monthly, and 
year-to-year basis. Current and past rates of sales are available on com- 
puter; titles can be automatically reordered on the basis of their recent sales 
history, current customer request, and future sales projections. Thus, chain 
stores can promptly sweep slow-selling books from their shelves. The 
computer not only keeps records of total sales trends of a chain but also 
provides local information, so that the buyers can learn that a book that 
does well in Cleveland, say, may lag in Boston. The computer can produce 
profiles of local book-buying preferences and can even provide information 
on what particular category of buyer is attracted to a particular type of 
book.* One chain, Kroch’s & Brentano’s, continues to keep track of sales 
records manually and does not seem to be suffering from lack of computer 
technology. 

While bookstores have traditionally been located on side streets and 
not in expensive central locations, the chains are where the action is. Lz>- 


Stores, the country’s largest retailer of remainder hooks, former best sellers, and overstocked 
titles retailed at a traction of their list price Barnes & Noble operates approximately twenty 
college bookstores. It has pioneered the “supermarket" style of bookstore with shopping carts 
and checkout counters 

* Dalton uses demographic studies of 36,000 cities, with information broken down into 
census tracts. They find “the heaviest readers arc between 2 1 and 49 years old. Most have a 
high school education and some college, a third have incomes over $20,000 and they're gen- 
erally in managerial or professional positions. They're also predominately female. * 
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cated in affluent suburbs, the chains attract clients with money. They pro- 
vide convenient parking and are open on evenings and weekends. Chain 
ownership helps finance the purchase of prime real estate that an indepen- 
dent bookseller could not afford. A housewife buying groceries in a local 
supermarket will often find a nicely furnished, brightly lit chain store right 
around the corner. She may have listened to a talk show before going 
shopping and heard about a new best seller. That best selVr is prominently 
displayed in the chain store and lures her in. The merchandising style of 
the chain matches that of the supermarket. The sales personnel in chain 
stores are not likely to be knowledgeable about books in general or about 
the operation of the industry in particular, but they can certainly direct the 
customer to the best sellers and to books recently discussed on television. 
Just as in the supermarket, the sales personnel are unobtrusive. The prod- 
uct, usually wrapped in glossy covers, is made to sell itself. Chain stores 
have certainly expanded the book-buying audience, particularly in areas 
like the South, the Southwest, ami the Midwest, wheie historically there 
have been fewer bookstores. 

With their un-bookish flair for merchandising, the chains are leaving 
their mark on the book industry. In an annual column, “Year in Review,” 
Publishers Weekly prints a list of the year’s best-selling books. These lists 
are often hotly debated, some publisher*, suggesting that the sales are arti- 
ficial In the 1980 review. Publisher .* Weekly took the unusual step of also 
printing B. Dalton's best selling list, and thus testified to the confidence 
that PH’ has in Dalton's computerized record keeping. We quote PH': 

Publishers continue to question the vct.lcm of the figures that some of their 
colleagues quote for th<\se lists, often suggesting that sales figures in some 
houses are exaggerated to get an author on an annual list (while ai the same 
time, all publishers attest to the coriectness of their own figures). PW is still 
open to ideas for a workable, foolproof method for collecting sales figures for 
these lists that would be accep»able to all publishers. Short of attaining that 
ideal, we decided to reprint It Dalton * 1980 best-sellers 

In the past, the rcla. «on between publishers and booksellers was 
largely a traditioinal market relationship where the bookseller chose the 
books he wished to acquire but otherwise had no significant impact on the 
publisher. With the coming of the chain stores, their book buyers have ac- 
quired new powers over the destiny of books and the fortunes of publish- 
ers. Chain stores and publishers are now linked in a complex network of 
reciprocal dependency. Once a chain orders a book, it will classify it in a 
particular category. Sales of each category are then added up, and the 
weekly best-seller lists in hardcover fiction, trade paperbacks, mass-market 
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paperbacks, and so on are compiled. These lists also include bargain books, 
juvenile paperbacks, and many other specialized categories. Armed with 
this mass of knowledge, which is totally new to book publishing, a chain 
buyer can influence a publisher's promotion plans for particular books and 
encourage specific directions within the overall publishing program of a 
particular house. If the Dalton or Walden buyer is convinced, on the basis 
of either store's computerized lists, that a certain book is likely to take off, 
he will order a large number of copies. Having made a major investment in 
the book, the chain will then promote the book heavily and thus enhance 
its chances of making the best-seller lists. Success then feeds upon success, 
and sales increase. In this way the major chains help determine which 
books achieve best-sellerdom. Mass sales can now result from the conscious 
planning and decision making of the chain stores. The impersonal market 
of individual consumer choices has been replaced. It is no surprise that 
publishers' representatives now show key chain buyers manuscripts of 
forthcoming books even before they are set in type. Kditors have told us 
that, for a book with a first printing of fifty thousand copies, the two large 
chains may order more than to percent of the publisher's total stock. 

The chain store buyer is an important new figure on the publishing 
scene. In a similiar fashion, the chain store's advertising manager, who ar- 
ranges for cooperative newspaper ads with the publisher, and its publicity 
person, who is in charge of all in-store ballyhoo, are becoming major fig- 
ures in the book business, rivaling in importance the publisher’s publicity 
and advertising departments. Judson I land, who writes on the book world 
for the ,Vm’ York: Daily News , describes all this with considerable acumen: 

As tor the new show biz aspects of bookselling, it is nowhere so apparent as in 
Dalton’s giant store near 52nd Street in Manhattan There, movies are pro- 
jected 111 store windows. On festive occasions, cookbook authors carve turkeys 
in the cookbook section. In the children’s section, cubes on which the books 
are displayed arc decorated with paintings by children, and overhead in the 
children's department hang replicas of the space ships in the movie Star 
Harr. In the store, there is a sunken auditorium where authors speak to an 
audience of more than two hundred people. Promotions have been mounted 
or planned which involve such unbookish pop culture figures as Spider Man 
and Superman. >? 

Chain store buyers and publicity people have become major nodal 
points in the making of best sellers, and must be stroked and cultivated by 
trade publishers since the latter’s success or failure may well depend on the 
decisions and activities of the chains. Some publishers are worried that the 
chains have too much clout. In 1974, Harold McGraw, Jr., president of 
McGraw-Hill, stated what has since become a prevalent view: “Mass re- 
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tailing will hopefully make the industry more profitable and efficient, and 
we certainly need it, but I worry about the standardization of book buying 
and a concentration only on books with mass appeal. A weekly memo- 
randum, the B. Dalton Merchandise Bulletin , sent out to all Dalton stores 
and many publishers, is carefully scrutinized at most trade houses. The 
bulletin lists current best sellers, hot titles, and promotion plans Publish- 
ers are quick to alert the chains about author tours and broadcast 
appearances. 

Of course, not every chain store is alike. The manager of Dalton’s 
Fifth Avenue store in Manhattan says, “We try to Ik* as eclectic as we can. 
We have chamber music and poetry readings. We want to change the 
image that we are a bookstore run by a computer.”* A new Dalton store 
planned for New York’s (Ireenw ich Village will have later hours and more 
philosophy titles. But there is no question that chains emphasize books 
with fast turnover. Many wholesalers note that chains are restrictive in title 
selection, favoring best sellers and category titles to the exclusion of back- 
list books . 2H 


I NDKPF.N DKN'I S FORKS 


The evidence seems mixed on whether the spread of chain stoies has af- 
fected independent bookstores’ chances for survival. 'The Book Industry 
Trends survey for 1978 states: 

There is increasing evidence, such as the survey of booksellers reported in 
Publishers Weekly on July *i, 1978, that the expansion of retail outlets has 
cut heavily into the sales of existing stores and that, in many communities, a 
larger number of outlets now competes for, on the whole, the same consumer 
dollan, 3 ' 1 


Ethel Cross, manager of the Andover (Mass.) Bookstore, expresses con- 
cern: “Chains sell only the best-sellers- the cream - while we sell quite a 
few books that sit on the shelf a half-year or more. 'That’s expensive. And 
we’ve definitely experienced a certain drain of customers to the chains. ’’ ,0 
A PH' study suggests that, when a chain store opens near an independent 
store, the latter initially experiences a drop in sales, but then sales usually 
bounce back/ 1 

Independent booksellers are much more united in their perception 
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that publishers give chains preferential treatment in shipping new books 
and in discount rates. At the June 1980 American Booksellers Association 
convention in Chicago, discontents that had been festering among many 
smaller independent booksellers finally erupted. In a letter later circulated 
to publishers, they complained of discrimination against them in discount 
policies favoring the large chains. Booksellers have decided to undertake a 
class action suit against publishers, because they claim that publishers offer 
better discounts and co-op advertising to the larger chains. 

The continued ascendancy of both book chains and discount stores 
over independently owned bookstores does not mean that the latter are 
likely to disappear. In an effort to survive, they are resorting to two tactics: 
increasing specialization and greater attention to personal service for cus- 
tomers. Specialization as a marketing strategy for independent bookstores 
is widespread. In a manner similar to magazine publishing — where special- 
ized magazines catering to the young, women, the middle-aged, photogra- 
phers, sports fans, pornography fanciers, and so on have replaced general 
interest magazines-- or to the radio industry and cable television — where 
narrowcasting aimed at specific audiences is increasingly profitable so in 
the bookstore business, differentiation is growing rapidly. In the Boston- 
Cambridge area, for example, where four Barnes & Noble discount stores 
have been opened in the last few years, and where the company plans to 
open another five by the end of 1981, many of the 1 1 bookstores are turn- 
ing to specializat ion. Some n«fw deal exclusively in used books, science fiction, 
women’s literature, rare editions, or Asian literature. There is even one 
store that handles only cookbooks. ‘ I lowever such diversification can only 
be attempted in large metropolitan areas. In smaller places, which hardly 
sustain one or two general stores, such a strategy cannot possibly work. 

Providing customers with better personal service may include opening 
individual charge accounts for regular customers and creating a warm 
comfortable setting. Many independent stores are making sure they have a 
diversity of titles and a good hacklist stock. They carry more trade and aca- 
demic paperbacks, small-press titles, and books of local and regional inter- 
ests. And, perhaps most important of all, they welcome special orders. One 
of the reasons special ordering is feasible for independent stores is the pres- 
ence of the large national and regional book wholesalers. Wholesalers have 
expanded considerably in the 1970s. A national firm, such as Baker & 
Taylor, may carry an inventory of one hundred thousand different titles. 
Smaller regional wholesalers have smaller inventories but provide rapid 
service, sometimes delivering a special order in less than a week. This 
compares most favorably to the four to six weeks it takes to order directly 
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from a publishing house. Wholesalers function as middlemen and can 
promptly supply either a wide range of hacklist titles or offer restock of 
successful titles. Since wholesalers handle a variety of publishers, they 
minimize processing and handling costs. Wholesalers are given favorable 
discounts by publishers because they generate large sales volume; retailers 
accept lower discounts in return for rapid service and less expensive trans- 
portation costs. 

For years, intermediate distributors have supplied books for many 
types of libraries. Over 75 percent of book sales to libtaries are channeled 
through wholesalers, which simplify and consolidate ordering, processing, 
and paying for thousands of books from hundreds of publishers. They 
perform other services for libraries as well, including cataloging, supplying 
checkout cards, and marking shelf numbers. Finally, wholesalers give 
higher discounts to libraries than publishing houses do. With most li- 
braries facing severe financial shortages and cutbacks in operation, whole- 
salers will likely perform even more services for libraries in the future. Li- 
braries purchase a significantly larger proportion of books that are 
published in print runs of less than five thousand copies. 


POPTLAR PA PF.R BACKS 


When it comes 0 mass-market paperbacks, a wholly different system of 
distribution comes into play. Mass market paperbacks are those ubiquitous 
soft-bound books found 11 supermarkets, drugstores, newsstands, trans- 
portation centers, and boc kstores. 1» wa> once possible to distinguish them 
from other types of paperback by their price; but with inflation, some 
mass-market paperbacks now cost more than three dollars. 'They are l>est 
characterized by their size (4 inches by 7 inches), theii design for easy 
display on book racks, their glossy rovers, their mode of distribution, 
and- -unless they are ex»r*>iicly successful- their short lifespan. If the 
books do not sell promptly, they are removed from the display racks and 
replaced by a new crop. The distribution system for mass-market paper- 
backs is largely ancillary to the distribution network for magazines and. is 
hence geared to rapid turnover. Last week’s romance may be almost as 
dated as last week’s New r week. Since mass- market paperbacks are sold 
through a wide variety of outlets, both independent and chain bookstores 
are less significant forces in comparison with their central role in the sales 
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of hardcover books and quality paperbacks. Discounts arc higher in mass- 
market publishing than in other industry branches; for large orders to 
wholesalers discounts may be as high as 50 percent. As we mentioned 
earlier, return rates for paperbacks are also exceptionally high. 

Since rapid distribution of new titles is of the essence, mass-market 
paperback publishers cannot rely on the U.S. mail. These paperbacks are 
shipped by truck along with magazines and newspapers. Many major pa- 
perback publishers own or control national distributing companies that, in 
turn, service independent distributors in a given territory.” The indepen- 
dent distributors cover different locales and carry the paperback offerings 
of most, if not all, major houses. 

Mass-market paperback publishers and their national distributors are 
closely linked through exclusive national distribution contracts. Such con- 
tracts typically forbid distributors from carrying competing lines of paper- 
backs. These ties between paperback publishers and distributors make 
entry of new publishers into the field most difficult The high degree of 
concentration in the paperback industry is partly explained by these ex- 
clusive contracts. The hardcover book field, where no such arrangements 
prevail, does not have such considerable barriers to new entrants. 

What mav be seen, from one perspective, as a barrier to entr\ can, 
from another, be seen as a justifiable strategy to minimize uncertainty. Pa- 
perback firms are wont to argue that without such ties to national distribu- 
tors they would operate in sodicklc a market that economic survival would 
be precarious. Because of both the enormous number of paperback titles 
released monthly (zoo to ;oo titles each month) and the consequent fierce 
competition for space on retail display racks, national distributors play a 
major role in stabilizing the flow of new releases to independent distribu- 
tors and retailers. 

Before releasing a book, a paperback publisher must make a decision 
on the print run. Such a decision requires some advance knowledge about 
the probable reaction of national distributors, which will in turn affect in- 
dependent distributors and retail outlets. Because a national distributor is 
owned by a publisher or tied to one through exclusive contractual atrange- 
ments, the latter is able to influence the distributor’s decisions and hence to 
decrease its, the publisher’s, own uncertainties. The reverse may also hap- 
pen, and there are cases where distributors affect publishers’ decisions by 
providing them with estimates of the market for a particular title. In any 
case, as economists Michael Robinson and Ray Olszewski have argued, 
“The need to coordinate distributors’ decisions with mass market publish- 
ers’ planning provides an incentive derived from efficient market considera- 
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tions to integrate either through joint ownership or other mechanisms that 
affect a long-run joining of interests.”’ 4 

National paperback distributors do not deal with individual outlets. 
This is the function of independent distributors who are essentially whole- 
salers with a regional monopoly on magazines and paperbacks in retail 
outlets. The standard practice until most recently has been for IDs to enjoy 
regional monopoly franchises and for national distributors to have exclu- 
sive contracts with publishers or to be owned outright by them. These ar- 
rangements are no longer as exclusive as they once were. The tranquil 
world of tidy monopolies appears to be m the process of transformation.’' 
Some paperback publishers have established direct sales departments. 
Book jobbers, who used to handle hardcover titles alone, have moved into 
the paperback market. Increasingly, independent distributors are poaching 
on one another's territory. Some independent distributors are moving into 
retail sales themselves. An estimated 200 of the some 500 or so IDs now 
operate their own retail stores. As a result, retailers complain about the 
unfair competition of ID-owned stores, ami IDs complain about the inva- 
sion of jobbers into their territory. Jobbers distribute books through the 
mails, not through company -owned trucks, and are hence not tied to spe- 
cific geographic regions Finally, chain bookstores are buying directlv from 
publishers and not through intermediaries and are facing the united oppo- 
sition of national distributors, independent distributors, and jobbers. 

Nevertheless, for most publishers, the majoiity of mass-market paper- 
backs are still handled bv national distributors working with icgional in- 
dependent distributors who stock innumerable retail outlets throughout 
the country. The IDs are the agents who select the titles for retail display 
in their areas. As distinct from hardcover bookstores, paperback outlets ex- 
ercise little control over the titles the\ display. They are shipped their 
quota of new titles from the IDs, and the only significant decisions most 
retail outlets make is whether to display the books prominently, or wdiether 
to return the many unsold items sooner or later. There is a German ex- 
pression that wonderfully characterizes such an economic arrangement, 
Frtss Vogel oder Sttrb (”l.a» bird, or die”). Given such methods of stock- 
ing paperback outlets, it is little wonder that the latest romances, mysteries, 
or popular blockbusters crowd the display racks, and that serious classic 
works of fiction and nonfiction are rarely found in newsstands, drugstores, 
or airports. 

There are various degrees of force-feeding. Independent book stores 
have the privilege of ordering only the titles they desire, but drugstores 
have no such privileges and probably do not even wish to have to make 
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such decisions. In these stores, the book department may consist of, say, 
350 pockets on a display rack, and the delivery man from the IDs who 
serves the store is in charge of what goes into them and what goes out. The 
prime space is on the top tiers of the racks. Here the newest releases will be 
displayed. The older ones move down a tier each week, until they reach the 
bottom tier and are then eliminated. It can take a typical book up to sixty 
days to move from top to bottom, but it often may only take four weeks. In 
paperback marketing, the route from glamour and glory to oblivion and de- 
struction is very short. If you are stubborn and wish to buy a mass-market 
paperback that was published six months ago, you will probably have to 
write the publisher. ,A 

The struggle for prime rack space is intense. Kach month every pa- 
perback publisher has a lead book which receives the most advertising and 
promotion. A best-selling lead book can attract attention to the whole line 
of monthly releases and result in better rack space for all of them. 'This is 
why paperback publishers are willing to spend immense sums for the pa- 
perback rights to potential blockbusters. The bidding for these rights is 
well described in Thomas Whiteside’s three-part series on publishing in 
the New Yorker (now a book published by Wesleyan University Press, 
19K1), and in several portraits of subsidiary rights direcl?>rs.* Recently, 
several top publishers have pointed out the suicidal elements inherent in 
the bidding process.’* After paying out huge sums for paperback rights, 
publishers must pump money into promotion to generate awareness of 
their titles. As one paperback editor in chief told us, “You pay tremendous 
sums at the top of your list just to get rack space for your lower titles. Then 
you’ll spend at least $25,000 a month to create some attention. It’s a cra/.y 
and costly game.” 


RK TURNS 


We have tried to give the reader a basic understanding of the distribution 
channels used in various sectors of the publishing industry. An exhaustive 
survey of book distribution would be a book in itself and would discuss a 
number of channels we have passed over, including international sales, re- 
mainders, book clubs, and reprint publishers. Nor did we go into detail 
about an important technological tool- the use of computers in the man- 
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agement of book distribution. Before closing our brief survey, we want to 
touch upon a controversial current development — the reform of the policy 
of permitting returns of unsold copies. 

Speaking at the Library of Congress in 1980, the president of the Chi- 
cago bookstores, Kroch’s & Brentano’s, suggested that changes in the book- 
seller-publisher relationship must soon take place. Carl Kroch, noting that 
some of his recommendations were not necessarily in tlv best interest of 
his firm, nevertheless offered the following: 

1 he first, and probably most rcvulutionaiy, is that books l»c sold on an out- 
right, not a returnable basis. Discounts would have to be adjusted to enable 
the bookseller to absorb the cost of unsold books. I lowever, disposing of these 
books would enable the bookseller to have an honest clearance sale which 
would attract customers to the store w 

llarcourt Brace Jovanovich has decided to test the feasibility of a no- 
returns, high discount policy. As of 1 January 1981, I larcourt discontinued 
its policy of accepting returns and raised its wholesale discount to as high 
as 60 percent for orders over five hundred topies. The move has been char- 
acterized by some members of the industry as “brave”; while others see it 
as too radical. “Revision of returns policy is long overdue,” says <*. Roy see 
Smith, executive director of the American Booksellers Association, “but it 
would be quite traumatic to go from current wasteful practices to the op- 
posite extreme.” 40 

Book wholesalers arc cutting back on I larcourt Brace Jovanovich titles 
because of the no-returns policy it has instituted. Phil Pfeifer, president of 
Ingram Book Company, has stated, “We don’t feel the discount available to 
wholesalers from II BJ is commensurate with the risk of buying on a non- 
protected basis.” 41 The booksellei s’ sentiment seems to be that a no-return 
policy makes sense for backlist titles, but few seem willing to risk ordering 
a new author without return privileges. 

A number of other publishers among them Atheneum, C 'rown. New 
American Library, Oxford University Press, and Scribner’s have insti- 
tuted more moderate reform*. They offer new higher discount policies that 
include a penalty for returns. Many other publishers are currently consid- 
ering revamping traditional discount, returns, and freight charge policies. 
We are surprised that more firms have not adopted the optional 50 percent 
discount, no-returns policy followed by David Codine, a quality small 
house in Boston. Such a policy should encourage bookstores that can buy 
efficiently to forgo the returns option. Other stores who want the return 
option must pay for the privilege by receiving books at a lower discount. 
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Publishers are also changing their freight charge policy: some are adopting 
free freight policies, while others are passing the costs through to custom- 
ers in the form of higher prices. 

Perhaps these reforms will bring some order to the chaos of book dis- 
tribution. Despite changes and improvements in the marketing and distri- 
bution of books, it seems to us that much more effort is spent trying to get 
books into retail outlets and less attention is paid by publishers and distrib- 
utors to actually selling books to consumers. 


SUMMARY 


College texts, scholarly books, hardcover trade books, and mass-market pa- 
perbacks each have their own distribution arrangements, and each sector 
currently faces significant obstacles. '1'extbook sales are being challenged 
by the burgeoning market of used texts. Scholarly publishers are threat- 
ened by library budget crises and government cutbacks in the funding of 
educational programs and scientific research. No doubt many trade pub- 
lishers are envious of the textbook people’s market research and the pin 
point use of direct mail by scholarly firms. Trade publishers continue to 
grapple with the difficult problem of how to market untested products 
without permitting returns, and are beset by rising postal rates. 'The furi- 
ous scramble for rack space in the paperback field continues unabated. 
There were rumbles that paperback houses would turn to publishing more 
original works to avoid competing in costly paperback auctions for suc- 
cessful hardcover books; but now New' American Library has forked over 
$850,000 for a first novel that it plans to publish as a paperback original. 
Competition for paperback originals will escalate, all in an effort to have a 
lead title that will attract attention to the rest of the paperback list. 

Publishers bemoan current distribution practices. They also fear that 
the large book chains may exert their growing power to influence the pub- 
lishing process. However, the reason that chains have so much influence is 
that they have found one means for simplifying and standardizing the dis- 
tribution process. Unless trade publishers find their own way out of this 
quandry, the industry will be ever more likely to adopt the computerized 
retail practices of the chain bookstores. The retailing strategy of chain 
stores is simple and successful: focus on books that turn over quickly. 
Books that sell more slowly do not fit into their plans. An axiom of book- 
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selling is that the greater the number of outlets controlled by one company, 
the narrower the selection of titles; otherwise, the economies of chain own- 
ership will not be realized. Publishers often complained to us about the 
policies of the chains, but few among the former have attempted to im- 
prove or develop other channels of distribution. 

Much change is currently afoot in book distribution. Whether it will 
be to the benefit or the detriment of diversity and pluralism in publishing 
policies is not yet clear. We have a strong feeling, however, that the decade 
of the iqKos w’ill be crucial in determining the future of distribution poli- 
cies, and that indirectly these decisions will have a pronounced effect on 
the editorial decision-making process. 
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Publishers as Gatekeepers 

of Ideas 


JLjoOKS arc carriers and disseminators ot ideas. More (hail any oilier 
means of communication, they are the most permanent, reasoned, and ex- 
tensive repository of the thoughts of civilized man. Although the publish- 
ing industry may hold a more mundane view of itself, the book trade is, in 
fact, both the guardian and the constant creator of our written culture. 
With these sublime thoughts in mind, we began our study of publishing as 
a natural and inevitable outcome of our interests in men and women of 
ideas and in the organizations that support the production and dissemina- 
tion of ideas. Yet compare our view of publishing with the statement re- 
cently made by Richard Snyder, president of Simon & Schuster, one of 
America’s most successful publishers: “Any book, no matter how bad, is 
better than no book .” 1 The policy of “any book” seems hardlv consistent 
with the notion of publishers as “gatekeepers of ideas.” This epilogue takes 
us hack to where we began: the quest to understand the role of publishing 
in the production and marketing of ideas. This quest confronted our naive 
fantasies about publishing — as we suspect it has the reader’s — with hard, 
irresistible facts. 

It has been our intention to analyze the structure of American 
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publishing, its organization, politics, and economics. VVe do not wish to tell 
publishers how to publish books, nor have we attempted to advise writers 
how to cope with developments in the industry. We do believe, however, 
that an understanding of the way book publishing operates as a gatekeep- 
ing enterprise will be useful to authors, publishers, and all those involved 
in the complex chain of producing and distributing books in ways that we 
as observers and analysts of this process cannot now imagine. 

To begin with, publishing in capitalist countries has always been a 
matter of commerce: even subsidized presses must sell some books at a 
profit if they are to indulge their tastes in worthwhile but unprofitable 
books. The tension between commerce and culture, one of the themes of 
this study, has been shown to be a constant in American publishing, at 
least since the beginning of the last century. Thus, criticism of overcom- 
mercialization has been common at almost every phase of the book indus- 
try’s history. Writing in the Athnmc Monthly in lyi t, Cieorge I*. Brett, 

then president of Macmillan, reflected on the industry’s “present tenden- 
* * 

cics : 


Some \ears ago the publisher's task was a happier and easier one, for then 
there were, m considerable numbers, among the general public, Ixtok-lovcrs 
whose chief delight consisted in the discovers of the new author and the new 
hook of merit 1'he life of a best-seller is now little longer than a 

month. . The publication of Looks of gencial literal lire is by (at the most 
interesting part of the publishing business, and the fact that our miscellaneous 
publishers ire taking up other branches of work can only mean that the pub- 
lication of works in general literature has become the less profitable branch of 
the business 


Brett went on to list what have become perennial complaints of book peo- 
ple: the reading public is not expanding, book pi ices are too high, postal 
rates are too high, and distribution does not work. 

Publishers seem to have had much in common with the ancient 
(irceks: they, too, look back to a golden age in the past when heroes and 
gods laid the foundations tor our current derivative and decadent culture. 
There probably was a community of “gentle bookmen” {sic) in the 
past — just as there was a real T roy. But this community of bookmen ex- 
isted also to make rnonev , publishing has never been a benevolent eleemos- 
ynary institution. The differences between the present and the mythologi- 
cal past lie in the nature of the social structures' and communities that 
comprise publishers, editors, authors, and their publics. These structures 
have indeed changed, and we have talked about the forces that produced 
and continue to produce some of these changes. Before reviewing how 
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these changes have affected the gatekeeping role in publishing, we have to 
emphasize that there are major differences between types of house -differ- 
ences that overshadow their common characteristics. 

The first lesson we learned in our study was that one cannot talk reli- 
ably about the book-publishing industry as an entity. The publishing in- 
dustry is composed of a great variety of entities, each having its particular 
characteristics. A large trade publishing house that is controlled by a 
multi-media corporation and strives to get as many books as possible on the 
best-seller list has precious little in common with a small regional house 
that publishes a few volumes of poetry a year. A textbook house offering 
introductory texts to college freshmen differs so much from a trade house 
in terms of operations, markets, and even characteristics of its editorial stair 
that the two seem to be m different industries altogether. Scholarly and 
university presses can successfully publish a few thousand copies of a book 
needed by scientists, scholars, or professionals to keep abreast of a field a 
book that will rarely be found bv the general public in any bookstore. 
Mass-market paperbacks with their drug-store displas racks and mot ic tie- 
ins are still another sector of the indtistrs . \ll these types of houses operate 
in sharply divergent social atmospheres and in separate ectwomic markets. 
What might be a successful publishing strategy for Bantam Books, a pa- 
perback firm, could spell disaster for Academic Press, a monograph house. 

It now seems commonplace to us that publishing is a highly seg- 
mented industry, but this fact seems not to have been absorbed by either 
critics or defenders of the industry, or In authors.' A recent picture of the 
publishing industry In Thomas Whiteside published by Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press as a book because, as we understand it, no commercial pub 
lisher expressed an interest in it einphasi/.es almost exclusively the pro- 
motional ballyhoo, hype, and I lolly wood tie-ins which, Whiteside 
suggests, pervade the industry. \\ hiteside is correct in his description and 
analysis as far as it goes, but he covers only a portion of the trade sector of 
the industry. Ironically, professional monograph publishing regularly re- 
turns a higher profit on investment than the circus-like world that he dc- 
scrilies. On the other hand, reports that are periodically released by the As- 
sociation of American Publishers assure us that the industry has never 
been more open or competitive. This is true if one looks onl\ at the growth 
and proliferation of small, geographically dispersed houses. Most of these 
new houses have a marginal existence and can never hope to make it into 
the Big leagues. Some of these small houses are flourishing within the 
cracks and fissures left unutilized by the major houses. However, as with 
most small businesses, their financial condition will lie precarious, and 
there will be as many deaths as births among them. The view' that the 
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industry is open is disingenuous, because the rise of small houses does not 
offset the increased rate of concentration among large, vertically integrated 
publishing conglomerates. However, not all sectors of the industry have 
beer, equally affected. Certain branches of hook publishing are highly con- 
centrated, while others continue to be competitive. For example, it is diffi- 
cult for any but the largest firms to compete in the introductory college 
textbook market because such a text nowadays require**, prior to publica- 
tion, the outlay of several hundred thousand dollars. In contrast, ten or 
more scholarly monographs can be published for this amount; as a result, 
this sector of the industry has few barriers to new entrants. 

Few authors are aware of the complicated chain of decisions through 
which a book must pass as it makes its way from author's desk to publish- 
ing house to bookstore shelf. Flic authors we interviewed were largely ig- 
norant of the publishing pnnress and probably have suffered as a result of 
their ignorance Authors were also uniformly optimistic about the pros- 
pects of their books. As Samuel Johnson once said, “No place affords a 
more striking conviction ol the variety ot human hopes than a public li- 
brary." Many authors, especially those writing lor the trade* sector of the 
industry, found their hopes dashed. What authors do not fully understand 
is that most manuscripts proceed through a filtering, or winnowing, pro- 
cess that consists of many complex stages Promotion and distribution, the 
areas that most disappointed trade authors, are also complex processes. 
The key steps in publishing tidier from house to house. I here may be idio- 
syncrattc factors peculiar to a particular editor or house, other factors are 
structural and depend on the si/e and organization of the house. Most im- 
portant, however, ts the sector of the industry*. I he gatekeeping function 
differs considerably fron one branch of the industry to another and is also 
exercised by people not in the indiidry itself If the industry has a hard time 
grasping the significance of gatekeeping, then authors who are the objects of 
this filtering process ha\c an even less coherent view 

Far be it from us to dispute the fact that so much junk flows from the 
presses each year as to cast doubt on publishers’ efficiency as gatekeepers. 
Some people might woiuit i whether the gates are so open that we are sub- 
ject to censorship by deluge. In fact, many critics as w*ell as some industry 
spokesmen have periodically insisted that a reduction in the more than 
forty thousand books published each year would allow firms to concentrate 
on really worthwhile books. Aside from the fact that the criteria for judg- 
ing a worthwhile textbook are totally different front those for an entertain- 
ing novel or a timely political analysis, we have seen that the inability of 
publishers to agree upon or even to discern what will be commercially suc- 
cessful makes publishing an enterprise akin to horse racing. So the sugges- 
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tion that book production should be reduced has never gotten very far. 
Even so, the central fact is that published books represent only a very small 
proportion of all manuscripts written. However it occurs — by literary 
agent or academic broker, or by an editorial assistant reading through the 
slush pile — gatekeeping is an organizational necessity. 

The key actors in college textbook publishing are college professors, 
publishers' sales representatives (college travelers), acquisitions editors, 
book packagers, and market research departments. The latter two are new 
on the scene, and the relations between the first three have changed dra- 
matically in the past ten years. College textbooks are ordered by professors, 
not by the students who are supposed to read them; and thus, the profes- 
sors themselves act as gatekeepers. Publishers “road-test" book manu- 
scripts and projects, even while they are being written and revised, by 
sending them for evaluation to outside readers, who are experts in particu- 
lar fields. Thus, the content of textbooks is, in principle, controlled by an 
author’s peers. 

Recent attempts to rationalize textbook production has resulted tn 
publishing houses becoming much more active at an early stage in the 
writing process. Instead of relying on travelers to report the needs of major 
professors, market research questionnaires are now used to assess the pref- 
erences of a large number of assistant professors who teach sections of in- 
troductory courses. Book packagers or the staff of a text house then oversee 
the production of a new text written to meet the demands suggested by the 
market research. The result is usually a bland text and one very similar to 
all the other texts on the market. Like many producers of mass consumer 
goods, text houses, on the one hand, claim to have abdicated all gatekeeping 
responsibility to the market researchers and hence to “consumer democ- 
racy,” and, on the other hand, are themselves directly responsible for pro- 
ducing a homogenized product usually devoid of genuine intellectual ex- 
citement. Even in houses that do not publish managed texts, authors are 
told they must pay close attention to market research findings. Though ra- 
tionalization of the textbook process was initially begun by small indepen- 
dent companies, the large amounts of capital involved in modern textbook 
production have made this approach attractive to larger houses 

Despite the resounding failure of some managed texts, the promise of 
greater control over the writing and publishing process seems difficult for 
most text houses to resist; and we expect to see in the coming years an even 
greater homogenization of texts at the college level. Authors who submit 
unorthodox or innovative proposals for new textbooks are usually rebuffed. 
Any interest at all from a publisher is likely first to be in the form of a sug- 
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gestion that the author should read and attempt to emulate the current 
leading money-making texts in his or her held. 

Of the three types of publishing we studied, scholarly publishing — 
which includes university presses, professional monograph houses, and 
commercial houses that aim at a broader audience - is the most closely tied 
to both the creators and the consumers of their books. In this sense, schol- 
arly publishing retains some of the features of the “golden age” when au- 
thors and editors were closely connected in the common pursuit of excel- 
lence. In scholarly publishing, the academic system of “invisible colleges” 
plays a crucial gatekeeping role. The would-be author who ignores this 
system and sends a manuscript to an editor without an imprimatur from 
the appropriate "invisible college” does so at his or her peril. 

A typical scholarly house makes more monc\ by producing hooks that 
set trends and chart new waters, rather than ones that merely reflect cur- 
rently accepted science or scholarship. It is absolutely crucial for an editor 
to select the significant “invisible colleges” and the central figures in these 
colleges. Thus, the scholarly book editor must be something of both indi- 
vidualist and gambler, willing to run the risk of error. There is an impor- 
tant difference between the world of intellectual- literary salons which re- 
gulated quality publishing in the past and today’s system of “invisible 
colleges.” The former aimed at integration and unity; the “invisible col- 
lege” system is constantly splitting and reorganizing existing helds of re- 
search into more specialized subfields. The increase in scientific and schol- 
arly circles has two important consequences, first, the potential audience 
for any book is limited, although competent publishers know how to reach 
it. Profit* can be made on small print runs, but each editor w*ll work on 
many more books per yea. than editors m text or trade publishing. Second, 
constant change in scholarly and scientific circles means that editors cannot 
long rest on their laurels. They cannot rely on their accumulated contacts 
but must always be making new r ones. Some houses in the scholai'y field 
remain successful year after yea’ Yet there are also many failures and 
many new entries as editors move from one house and take with them to a 
newl\ formed house the scientific or scholarly circle they had cultivated at 
their former house 

In such a system, the imaginative editor who locates a new area of re- 
search and a new “invisible college” working on a topic that has important 
implications for a broad audience can quickly capitalize on his or her dis- 
covery. The scholar and the editor art often closely intertwined: careers, 
reputations, and ideas iqay rise and fall with the fortunes of commercial 
scholarly houses and university presses. 
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Although the rise and fall of “invisible colleges” is an inevitable haz- 
ard of scholarly publishing, there are new challenges — rising production 
costs of books, declining real incomes for academics, drastic cuts in federal 
research dollars, and declining library budgets. Each of these threats may 
mean fewer sales and higher prices. One consequence will be that new 
knowledge will be disseminated less widely and less rapidly. We expect 
more turmoil in scholarly and university press publishing as a result, but 
this held is one of the few that seems to us more or less immune from the 
pressures of corporate enterprise. As. yet, no one has found a way to sim- 
plify the scholarly publishing process. The key to profitability and success 
will not be to sign more books or to rely on market research — pressures 
commonly associated with corporate ownership but will remain editorial 
discretion and imagination. 

The majority of scholarly and text editors whom we spoke with were 
cognizant of their position in a decision chain that selects ideas for distri- 
bution. Editors of managed texts were proud of their creative efforts ami 
frequently noted that they had taken the development of textbooks away 
from incompetent professors and had transformed for the better the edu- 
cation of college students. Many scholarly editors commented that they re- 
sented the role they play in university tenure decisions. Some scholarly 
editors boasted of helping to “make” a new scientific field. Scholarly and 
text editors occasional ly»tjuestioned the extent of their influence and some- 
times asserted that other forces, such as enrollment trends or federal fund- 
ing policies for research, are considerably more important in determining 
the content of a field. Nonetheless, the majority of editors were aware of 
the central role that they played. 

In sharp contrast to scholarly and text editors, editors in trade houses 
felt less important. The fate of a trade book is influenced by different indi- 
viduals and organizations, many of which are located outside of publishing 
houses. Influence seems to be so diffused that many trade editors were un- 
comfortable with the gatekeeper label. They asserted that they were only 
publishing books that booksellers would stock and the public would buy. 

Several factors help explain these sentiments on the part of trade edi- 
tors. Many of them implicitly subscribed to the following contradiction: 
( i ) editorial selection reflects the needs of the marketplace; (a) no one can 
regularly predict in advance of publication which particular book will sell. 
The contradiction is this: if editors are trying to cater to the market's de- 
mands for books, they must have certain criteria to guide their choice of 
particular books and their rejection of others. A major publisher can say 
“any book is better than no book,” and trade editors can consistently deny 
that theirs is a gatekeeping role; but the simple fact is that not every manu- 
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script submitted is published. F.ven the majority of manuscripts submitted 
by literary agents are not accepted for publication. 

One of the reasons for the different perceptions of trade editors and 
editors in other fields is that, as we discussed in chapter 3, trade editors have 
become systematically disconnected from literary and intellectual circles 
that help determine standards and tastes. Since the 1940s there has been a 
continuing dispersal of literary and intellectual talent away from a few 
major metropolitan centers. American literary and intellectual life is di- 
verse, pluralistic, and geographically scattered. Trade publishing has suf- 
fered from this growing lack of coherence, as sustained contact between 
writers and editors has declined. It is much harder for trade editors to dis- 
cover new talent these days. Several editors told us that they no longer 
spend time searching for new writers; instead, they wait until a writer is 
noticed bv other media, wins a prestigious fellowship from a foundation, or 
is sponsored by successful writers 

Another key difference in perception between trade and non-trade 
editors lies in the si/.e of the market for their respective books. As we have 
pointed out, the audience for texts and scholarly books is highly targeted. 
Kdilors know largely who their readers are. Selling targeted books is much 
easier than selling books intended for “everyone” in a mass society. If a 
trade editor does not have a clear image of the potential readers for a partic- 
ular hook, then it is much harder to view oneself as an arbiter of taste. 

Perhaps the major reason why trade editors disclaim the gatekeeper 
label is that a majority of trade books, as compared with scholarly books or 
texts, are not commercially successful. Many books fail at various points in 
the publishing process. Within the publishing house, a book may fail to 
generate subsidiary righi income and, as a consequence, is likely to receive 
less attention from the sales and advertising departments. In recent years, 
new book-promotion strategies have burgeoned, a< publishing houses try 
to influence book buyers and, we might add, book reviewers with tightly 
organized author tours and broadcast interviews, with multicolored pro- 
motional brochures, and with broadcast advertising for multi-media tie-ins. 
Aside from blockbusters, most publishers produce more titles than they 
can effectively promote: and advertising budgets for most books are on the 
lean side. Only when a book takes off in spite of minimal publicity and 
advertising does the publishing house increase the budget for promotion. 

Once a trade book leaves a publishing house, it encounters another set 
of gatekeepers. Traditionally book reviewers played a crucial role in decid- 
ing a book's fate. For serious books they still do; but for books with mass 
appeal, television talk shows have replaced book reviewers. For a book to 
succeed, its author must become a “media personality.” This is but one as- 
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pect of the continuing integration of part of trade publishing into the en- 
tertainment industry. Even though the trend toward tie-ins between Hol- 
lywood, television, and publishing has recently somewhat abated, largely 
owing to a number of rather spectacular failures, we nevertheless expect 
that these ties will continue. Hence, many trade houses may concentrate on 
blockbuster media tie-ins even more than they do today, and close the 
gales — or at least keep them only slightly ajar — for, say, first novels or seri- 
ous political studies that cannot expect large print runs or spectacular 
subsidiary sales. Granted that the fabulous sums paid by paperback 
publishers for hardcover successes may well decline in the future, the ubiq- 
uitous quest for bestsellers on the part of many houses will still make 
it exceedingly difficult to market books that do not appeal to a mass audi- 
ence. Further mergers, acquisitions, or consolidations of existing medium 
or large houses by media conglomerates will further exacerbate these 
tendencies. 

We have so far largely dealt with present trends and have seldom pro- 
jected future trends that may affect the gatekeeping process. As any fore- 
caster will unhappily concede, extrapolating present trends onto future 
scenarios is likely to be upset by entirely unpredictable qyents. We shall 
exemplify this by reference to two recent legal decisions that have affected 
the publishing community over the last few years: the Thor Power 'Fool 
Company Supreme Court decision and the U.S. Justice Department’s de- 
cision ending a cozy, long-tirWe agreement between British and American 
publishers not to invade each other's exclusive share of major world mar- 
kets. The first decision may well have deleterious consequences for quality 
publishing in general and for monograph publishing in particular; the sec- 
ond has had a more favorable impact on all of hook publishing and has led 
to the establishment of American offices by a number of British publishers. 

In January >979. the L’.S. Supreme Court ruled — in a case brought by 
the Thor Power Tool Company against the Internal Revenue Service 
that, contrary to what the plaintiff claimed, warehouse stocks of tools could 
not be depreciated for tax purposes unless they had left warehouse inven- 
tory. This meant that the tool industry had to discontinue its practice of 
carrying inventories at reduced prices for tax purposes. Soon thereafter, 
the Internal Revenue Service ruled that this decision not only was binding 
on the power tool industry but also applied, inter alia, to the publishing 
industry. To the I.R.S., books are products just like tools, toilet paper, or 
detergents. 

As a result of the Thor ruling, some publishers have had to change 
their accounting procedures and the value of their backlist books in stock. 
Other publishers had already followed new accounting procedures; for still 
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others who publish few backlist titles the Thor decision is of little conse- 
quence; and university presses, as non-profit organizations, are tax-exempt 
and hence not affected. But for many high-quality commercial firms, both 
scholarly and trade, the backlist provided the backbone of their operations 
through thick and thin, and they depended on being able to depreciate the 
value of their backlist inventory. Now it is no longer economically feasible 
to maintain stock on many titles and sell them gradually through backlist 
orders, and now a house that formerly kept titles in print may decide to re- 
mainder one, or to destroy all copies of it entirely, rather than to bear the 
cost of maintaining it in print. Such destruction will be especially harmful 
for research monographs which are slow to sell. It will also penalize those 
houses that, out of a sense of cultural responsibility, have pursued the strat- 
egy of building “symbolic capital” in books, rather than relying exclusively 
on books that turn over quickly and provide an immediate return. In sum, 
the Thor ruling which, by the way, also affects booksellers even though 
they are largely protected bv their privilege to return unsold books will 
inflict harm. What is more, it strikes hardest, and disproport innately, at 
quality houses, while the mass-product houses remain largely unaffected 
since they maintain onl\ minimal baiklists. Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han and others in Congress have attempted to pass legislation that would 
exempt the book business from the Thor ruling, but they have been un- 
successful so far. As matters stand, the Thor ruling is a major impediment 
to quality publishing, while it favors those in the industry who are out to 
make a quick buck. 4 

While the 1 K.S and the Supreme Court’s inane ruling will be detri- 
mental to quality publishing, another ruling, in 1976, has been beneficial to 
American publishing. F01 many years Britain and America carved up be- 
tween themselves the world market for Knglish-language books, much as 
the imperialist powers agreed in the nineteenth century to cut up the rest 
of the world for colonial domination. This exclusive arrangement, known 
as the British Traditional Market Agreement, was upset by a U.S. Justice 
Department consent decree in an antitrust suit against 1 went) -one U.S. 
publishers. As a result, Brit.di and American publishers consented to cease 
this practice, and agreed that the British could enter the American market 
while Americans could now freely sell their books throughout the British 
Commonwealth British entry in the American market has so far not had'a 
major impact. Though a number of British houses have recently made 
their appearance here, some of them setm not to be doing well, and several 
have already abandoned, this venture In contrast, the sales of American 
publishers — not only in Britain, but above all in Australia, New Zealand, 
and the former British colonies in Africa, particularly Nigeria, and Asia-- 
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have significantly increased. As a consequence, the export of American 
books, until recently a fairly minor item for most houses, has shot upward. 
In particular, textbooks and professional books published in America can 
now be found in Hong Kong, Sydney, and Nairobi. In addition, genuine 
co-publishing agreements between U.S. and British publishers have 
become more common/ 

Among other portents of the future, it seems quite possible that the 
Chinese market for scientific and technical monographs from America will 
increase considerably if the present leadership of China maintains its cur- 
rent course of learning from the West instead of relying on home-grown 
technology. It is equally likely that those countries in the Third World — 
such as Taiwan, Singapore, South Korea, or Brazil — whose economic de- 
velopment has “taken off” will increase their consumption of technical and 
scientific books from America over even its already high rate. Develop- 
ments such as these bode well for the publication of technical books. A 
consequence, however, is that these research reports will be less encom- 
passing and less integrative; their emphasis will be on speed and data, not 
on broad-ranging ideas. 

Recent trends in book retailing also influence what does and does not 
get published. The changes in bookselling are equally, perhaps even more, 
important when it comes to assessing the shape of things to come. If the 
long-term projections of the tpvo largest book chains are correct, they will 
account for 50 percent of all new general-interest bookstore sales by 19K $/’ 
'Phis revolution in the selling of books -and it is truly a revolution - is 
bound to have significant consequences on the decision-making and gate- 
keeping functions of publishers. Book chains, as distinct from individual 
booksellers, are geared to the buying of b<x>ks in large quantities. The 
greater the quantity bought, the higher the discount the chains receive 
from publishers. Such discounts are often up to 17 percent higher than for 
individual bookstores. It does not pay for chains to clutter their shelves 
with books that can only be expected to reach a limited public. I lence, as 
the present symbiotic relation between trade publishers and book chains is 
further strengthened, publishers have an additional incentive to neglect 
books that are not likely to have mass appeal. 

Trade editors also point to the strict financial controls that now cir- 
cumscribe them. W'hile close attention to the costs involved in publishing 
particular titles may make editors more selective, it has also meant that 
many trade editors spend less time with writers and their manuscripts and 
more time on internal organizational matters. 

A 1981 Forbes magazine report on American industry begins its entry 
on book publishing with, “It’s hard to find an industry that has been 
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picked cleaner by the conglomerates than book publishing.’'' In the 
conglomerate-owned trade house, an editor feels like a cog in a large system 
which begins with agent prescreening, market evaluations, financial con- 
siderations, sub-rights negotiations, media tie-ins, and other such matters, 
rather than like a person with the opportunity to discover new ideas. As we 
have argued, the spending ot large sums on potential best sellers is a con- 
servative strategy, since the greater the financial risk, the larger the audi- 
ence must be; hence, the subject matter must be safe and tried and true, not 
innovative. Under such circumstances, it is easy to see why many trade 
editors do not see themselves as gatekeepers but feel constrained by eco- 
nomic and organizational factors. Still, their location at the start of the 
publishing process remains crucial, and we hope that they are not forced to 
abdicate their responsibility to writers. 

Where does all this leave writers? V\e have shown that most writers 
have never been on an equal footing with publishers, and that despite the 
enormous advances nou paid to a few writers, they are still junior partners 
in the book business partners whose financial rewards are on the average 
much less than the most poorly pan! employee of a publishing house. 
Writing books is a pait-time activity tot most writers and thus subsidized 
by other activities or sources of income Writing serves many functions 
other than directly earning a living. Writers often seem to be helpless by 
dt fault; careful attention to the publishing process and to such matters as 
distribution and ptomotion whtth writeis often feel to Ik* a publisher’s 
prerogative anti bow all, a clear understanding of the gaiekeeping 
methods of the segment of the industry foi which one is writing, can go a 
long way toward making w • ters more powerful partners in the publishing 
enterprise than most of thci i aie now 

It is a common observation that whenever groups of publishers or 
w riters gather, long faces and glooms laments for the fate of book publish- 
ing are the order of the day. I hete «re f'*ars that gimmick books or non- 
books will overwhelm good ! > rat ure and serious nonfiction and perhaps 
even swamp books that are just pleasant entertainment. In the past few 
years these fears have become even more pronounced, although at the same 
time many good books are published and most publishing houses remain 
profitable. While publishers may believe tiieir problems are unique, they 
are in fact endemic in modern industrial societies, which are plagued with a 
basic contradiction w hile the logic of mass production homogenizes tastes, 
the relative affluence of the societv and the complex division of labor give 
rise to specialization and differentiated tastes. There are numerous commu- 
nities in American society with their own tastes anti cultural preferences,- 
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many of them quite sophisticated. Publishers are not alone m having diffi- 
culty trying to reach these communities in an economically viable manner. 
In the record business, there is a sizable audience for jazz and classical 
music, but neither of these musical traditions is currently as profitable as 
middle-of-the road pop music. Television has long had the same problem. 
The commercial networks program for the lowest common denominator of 
taste; cable technology may finally offer opportunities to program for spe- 
cialized interests. 

The differences between books and most media born in the twentieth 
century, however, cannot be overstated: books are, for the most part, a me- 
dium for limited, select audiences, while movies and the broadcast media 
are inherently dependent on mass appeal. Of course, books can be mar- 
keted as mass-consumer goods, and some movies and television shows can 
be designed for segmented audiences. But there remain major differences 
in production costs: a book can be successfully produced and marketed for 
a sum well below one hundred thousand dollars - even for as little as ten 
thousand dollars. There is nothing comparable in the mass media where 
costs are often measured in the millions. While scholarly book publishers 
have long known how to publish successfully for small, specialized au- 
diences of academics and professionals, trade publishers have yet to find 
fully satisfactory methods for publishing quality “mid-list” books - those 
that are valuable, enriching^ or entertaining hut have a limited audience. 

While many of the problems currently facing book publishing are 
common to other culture-producing industries and, in fact, to most busi- 
nesses producing high-quality consumer goods, we believe book publish- 
ing is different. Books provide more opportunities for the communication 
of complex ideas than any other medium. Books still carry a measure of re- 
spect and dignity, and they are reused more than the products of any other 
medium. Equally significant is the fact that publishing has long been one of 
the nation’s most open and competitive industries. Efforts to establish one 
large, monolithic “media business” or to make book publishing a more ra- 
tional endeavor would surely eliminate many of publishing’s arcane and 
outdated practices, yet it would destroy the individualistic spirit that has 
made publishing such a major contributor to American literary, cultural, 
and scientific development. 
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T 

JL IIIS APPENDIX discusses the methods used in sampling editors 
and others in pi. dishing whom we interviewed and observed. Some ac- 
count is given of the rules of thumb we used in the analysis of the data as 
well as the principles used in selecting houses for participant observation. 


SAMPLE DESIGN 


For reasons given in chapter 2, we decided that our study had to ad- 
dress the differences between larger and smaller houses, between indepen r 
dent and dependent houses, and between trade, college text, scholarly- 
monograph, and university press houses. Our major interest was, at first, in 
the publication of psychology and social science. We made no attempt to 
cover houses that exclusively published atlases, maps, encyclopedias, engi- 
neering, science, technical, religious, fiction, or children's books; nor ele- 
mentary, junior high school or senior high school books; nor reprints or 
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government publications. Of the over one thousand publishing houses 
listed in the 1975 Literary Market Place, 571 seemed to publish material in 
the social and behavioral sciences, history, and philosophy. This was our 
bible for constructing a sample of publishing houses that would be of inter- 
est to us. We proceeded to construct a computer-readable file of informa- 
tion on each of these houses, including material found in LMP and what 
we could collect ourselves. This file was analyzed prior to our selection of 
our sample. 

As explained in chapter 2, we made *n extraordinary effort to discover 
how many titles each house published in 1975. We discovered that 45 per- 
cent of all publishing houses in the United States in the fields we chose 
were located in the New York metropolitan area, and that they published 
over 60 percent of all titles released during 1975. By contrast, the West 
Coast had 4 percent of the houses, and these published one half of 1 percent 
of all titles. Because of our location, we decided to concentrate on New 
York, since it was of easy access to us and loomed so important. We also 
decided to interview on the West Coast in order to be able to learn some- 
thing about what we were told was a very different publishing milieu from 
New York. (By subtraction, it is obvious that in 1975 )^ ist ov 'cr half the 
publishing houses in the country were located neither on the West Coast 
nor in New York, and that they published fewer than 40 percent of all 
titles.) / 

We were also interested in which houses were independent and which 
were owned by either other houses or by non-publishing firms. Despite the 
move toward conglomerate ownership of publishing houses, only 30 per- 
cent of the houses in our file w'ere owned by other corporations; and they 
produced few'er than 20 percent of the total number of titles. Moreover, a 
few large independent houses produced many more titles than the few 
large dependent ones. Of course, most of these large independent houses 
are conglomerates themselves. The large independent houses account for 
most of American publishing: the thirty-three publishing houses that in 
1975 w'ere not owned by other organizations accounted for almost 60 per- 
cent of all titles published in the United States that year; yet they com- 
prised only 6 percent of the total number of houses publishing in literature, 
psychology, and the social sciences. Size was vindicated as something we 
needed to take into account in our research design. 

Though we were committed to studying at least one university press, 
and w'hilc university presses are an important part of scholarly publishing, 
w'e discovered that they are trivial in number and in number of titles pub- 
lished. In 1975 — of all the publishing houses in the United States publish- 
ing in the social sciences, psychology, history, and philosophy — fewer than 
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15 percent were university presses, and these published only 3 percent of 
the total number of titles. Almost 90 percent of the university presses pub- 
lished 75 or fewer titles per year. Only two published more than 2 25 titles 
per year, and these two presses accounted for 20 percent of all university 
press titles. University presses were also not a New York phenomenon: 
about 85 percent are located out of the New York metropolitan region. 

The file we developed formed the basis for our sampling of editors for 
interview ing and publishing houses for observation. We decided to rule out 
all houses that published fewer than twenty books in 197."*, on the grounds 
that they (1 ): were likely to be too idiosyncratic, (2) were noi influential 
in the total picture of publishing, and (3) did not have the organisational 
diversity to justify either obserxation or interview. Surprisingly, only 
forty-five non-university press pul lisbers in tht New York metropolitan 
region and seventeen on the West Coast met our criteria for both subject 
matter and si/e. For each of these houses that was a scholarly or a text 
house, we attempted to locate the editor who handled social science and to 
interview him or iter We soon discovered that in trade houses, the notion 
of a specialist in social scietue was fairlv meaningless, and we drew' at ran- 
dom from the list of editors given in /. M!\ Once an editor’s name was 
drawn, w’e tried to find someone who knew' him or her to arrange for an 
introduction. Failing that, we simply wrote, explaining our purpose, and 
then called to arrange an appointment. 'These methods resulted in ihirtv- 
tw’o interviews. 

In addition o this systematic sample of social science editors (in 
non-trade houses) and to a random set of editors we drew- in trade houses, 
we made a special effort <> interview editors of psychology books. An 
eighteen-month period of imerinm Hook Vub'ishrnfi lit-cord , 1974 (plus 
the January through June 1975 issues) was seatched foi all books pub- 
lished in psychology Psychology was defined as including- populjt gen- 
eral, applied, clinical and abnormal psychology, self-help, sex, drug abuse, 
alcoholism, and community mental health. 'The following was not in- 
cluded: social w'ork; the fa.. : : •; cognitive, physiological, and most experi- 
mental psychology. A machine-readable record was prepared. All houses 
that published five or more books in psychology were listed, and the name 
of the psychology editor, if any, for such houses in the metropolitan New: 
York area was .is«.ertained. 'This procedure resulted in fifteen interviews in 
the New York area. In addition, four psychology editors on the West Coast 
were located and interviewed. 

In the course of our 'interviews, a number of different pci sons were 
mentioned either as editors who were especially admired, or as persons we 
“just had to talk to.” These editors were also interviewed as a “snowball” 
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sample. Eighteen of the eighty-five complete interviews were “ snowball ” 
interviews. They form a large proportion of our interviews because ( i ) we 
wished to interview the more important editors, as nominated by a repre- 
sentative sample of editors; and ( 2 ) we discovered early in the study that in 
trade houses it was almost useless to distinguish among psychology editors, 
social science editors, and general editors. A good trade editor may have a 
specialty or two but, during the course of a year, often handles a wide vari- 
ety of books. In order to understand the publication of trade books in psy- 
chology and social science, our original goal, we had to expand our con- 
cerns to cover trade publishing as a whole. The best way to add general 
trade publishing to our study, we reasoned, was to interview editors nom- 
inated as important by other editors. Several editors whom we got to 
know during our held work, and whom we extensively interviewed infor- 
mally, also agreed to respond to a formal interview. To cover what we 
thought would be a different kind of publishing, we interviewed seven Cal- 
ifornia editors in trade or text who were not already sampled as psychology 
or sociology editors. 

In sum, we conducted eighty-five complete formal interviews. An ad- 
ditional thirteen interviews were incomplete, though paris^ould be used in 
the analysis. Finally, there were thirty-five editors whom we interviewed 
informally but who are not included in our formal statistical analysis. 

The table below shows /he number of editors interviewed according 
to type of house- trade, college text, monograph-scholarly, and university 
publishing. All respondents were promised anonymity, so that the names 
of the houses themselves cannot be listed. Those familiar with publishing 
can perhaps, relatively accurately, supply the appropriate names of the 
houses. 


Table 1 


Completed Formal Interviews 


Type of 

Publishing 

Number of 
Interviews 

Number of 
Different Houses* 

College Text 

27 

17 

Monograph-Scholarly 

17 

16 

University Press 

7 

5 

Trade 

34 

18 

Total 

85 

56 


*If a publishing house had several divisions — for example, college text and trade — each is 
counted as a separate house. 
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The interviews were tape-recorded and lasted for at least one hour and 
a half, usually longer. 1 he interview guide was developed after extensive 
pretesting and was revised six times. In addition to the interview, a vita and 
background form were given to editors to fill out. Responses from this form 
were naturally not quite as good as the responses to our in-person inter- 
view, but the form did save us from wasting valuable .nterview time 
in picking up material that could just as well have been answered in a 
questionnaire. 


DATA COI ,LK( TION AND ANALYSIS 


The interviews were coded and tiansferred to machine readable form and 
analyzed by Charles Kadushin with the assistance of Laurie Michael Roth, 
using the SPSS'”' (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) and SCSS 4 ® 
(Conversational System) programs. 1 The sample as described is system- 
atic and representative but can hardly be considered a true “random” sam- 
ple, though we believe it to be the best sample of editors that could lie ob- 
tained, given our objectives. The usual tests of significance are therefore of 
questionable value. Instead, given the small sample and the extensive 
amount of qualitatoc material available to back up all our statements, re- 
sults were not reported unless they reached the .1 level of significance. 
Most of the results reported however, were significant at the .05 level; 
though we stress that levels o* statistical significance are to be taken merely 
as a guide. Since the tables are almost always only two or three 
variable tables, we decided not to encumlier the book with them, thus al- 
lowing non-statist ically oriented readers- as we assume are most of those 
interested in publishing— access to "ur analysis Readers interested in 
technical details or the origin.' 1 lata can obtain them from the authors. 

Formal interviews, we felt, were not much more useful for under- 
standing publishing than are interviews with athletic stars for explaining 
how r to play ball. Next to actually playing, the best thing would be to 
watch and occasionally participate in some practice session. To this end, 
we negotiated agreements with ten different houses or subdivisions of 
houses to let us observe them at work, to participate in their meetings, to 
interview personnel informally, and g * nerally just to hang around. Again, 
we worked with the division into larger and smaller, independent and de- 
pendent, and trade, text, scholarly, and university press. All observations 
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were of houses in the New York metropolitan area. Among the indepen- 
dents we observed were one large trade house, one medium-sized trade 
house, and one small one. Also included were one medium-sized college 
text house and one small scholarly-monograph house. Among the depen- 
dent houses were observed one large scholarly-monograph house and one 
small one, as well as one medium-sized trade house. One medium-sized 
and one small university press were also observed. These studies, one of 
which resulted in a book,*' utilized traditional field-work methods and 
diarylike note taking. Kach observation of a house resulted in a detailed re- 
port/ That report, along with daily field notes, became part of our data 
files. 'The word “participant” in the participant -observer formula is a fair 
one, since each of our observers was also used by the pi ess we were ob- 
serving as an informal consultant an unavoidable participation. 'To prove 
that we learned the business of publishing well, three of our six observers 
were offered jobs in publishing as editors! An additional obserxer already 
had a job in publishing. The other two, not formally offered a job, were 
sounded out. None of our observers accepted the offers, partly for ethical 
reasons and partly because they had other commitments. 

Several other data-gathermg methods were used. Tt> draw a sample of 
authors, we used lists of recent authors of the houses we had been study- 
ing. An additional sample of psychology writers was drawn from our file of 
psychology books. A mail Questionnaire was sent to the list of authors de- 
veloped in this w'ay, and the returns were coded and punched and analyzed 
statistically by Laurie Michael Roth. In two publishing houses, a question- 
naire about work and work satisfaction was distributed to all employees, 
including clerical and production workers. Charles Toinbrun and Mary 
Ann Devanna analyzed the returns from one house, 4 and Michele Caplette 
analyzed the returns from another house in connection with her Ph.L). dis- 
sertation/ Caplette also sent a questionnaire to a special sample of 1 1 7 men 
and 200 women in small, medium, and large college textbook, general 
trade, and mass-market paperback houses as described in chapter 6 of this 
book. Arthur Samuelson designed and conducted lengthy interview's w'lth 
ten agents w'ho had been most frequently mentioned by the editors w r e in- 
terviewed. Since many agents are women, Michele Caplette supplemented 
these interviews with additional interview's with agents Charles Kadushin 
and Selma lamihan conducted a number of interviews about college texts, 
with editors, lawyers, packagers, and authors. Finally, w'e interviewed a va- 
riety of other persons in publishing, including subsidiary rights editors, 
booksellers, production people, and almost anyone we came across socially 
who seemed to have anything to do with publishing. 

The authors of this book utilized all this material as well as the pub- 
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lishing and scholarly literature acknowledged in the footnotes. All of us 
conducted interviews with editors and authors, and all of us in one way or 
another were participant observers in publishing. In addition to formal in- 
terviewing and informal observation, it must be added that New York 
publishing circles are, after all, relatively known and circumscribed. At one 
point or another, all of our friends in publishing were interviewed infor- 
mally, and all helped to supply stories and anecdotes. Such sources one al- 
ways takes for granted whenever a book is written. \Nhat should not be 
taken for granted is our formal obser\ ational ami survey apparatus, which 
underlie thi conclusions we haw drawn in this book. 
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